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Chapter | 


Introduction 


In 2014, I was invited to visit the Headquarters of TASER International in 
Scottsdale, Arizona, and offered the opportunity to experience the effects of 
the electric-shock weapon the TASER. And so it came to pass that on a bright 
November day, I would find myself standing on a mat, in an empty conference 
room, waiting to be “Iasered’. Despite having volunteered for this experience, I am 
extremely nervous. I stand tall and wait for the loud ‘pop’ that accompanies the 
firing of the weapon. The short time it takes for the two metal probes to hit me feels 
like an eternity and when they do, I involuntarily scream in agony as the electricity 
passes through me. The sensation is like nothing I have felt before: an agonising 
pulsing and cramping that seems to take over my body at regular intervals. As 
well as being a painful experience, it is also a disorientating, unfamiliar, and pan- 
ic-inducing one. The part of my brain that is able to reflect on the experience is 
frantically trying to classify it and compare it to something more familiar in order to 
reassure myself that I am safe—but to no avail. Thankfully, the shock lasts only 
five seconds. Iam lowered to the ground by company officials, shaken but not too 
badly affected by the experience. 


Introduction 


My personal experience of being “Tasered’ that I recount above is in some 
ways unique, yet in other ways increasingly common. The terms TASER, 
tasering, and being ‘tasered’ are widely used to describe exposure to any 
electric-shock weapon. However, TASER is a brand name which refers to 
electric-shock weapons manufactured by the American company previ- 
ously known as TASER International, now Axon Enterprise, Inc (hence- 
forth Axon). From a patent filed in the 1970s, experimentation with multiple 
designs, concepts, and rationales throughout the 1980s and 1990s (Rejali 
2009), and increasingly widespread adoption of the technology in the 1990s 
onwards, TASER weapons are in use in 100 countries worldwide TASER 
International 2013 (Axon undated, a). 
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While TASER weapons are the most widely used worldwide, other electric- 
shock weapons are also available. Alternative electric-shock products have 
also sprung up in a number of other countries, with Condor Non-Lethal 
Technologies (undated) launching the ‘Spark, the first 100% Brazilian elec- 
tronic control device’ and March Group (undated a) claiming to be the 
‘first manufacturer of remote contact (shooting) stun guns... in Russia’. 
Companies in China are also reported to be manufacturing or trading 
electric-shock weapons, including ones designed to be used at a distance 
(Amnesty International and Omega Research Foundation, 2014). 

While such weapons can be used in a number of different ways, this group 
of technologies are distinctive for their purported ability to administer 
electricity at a distance via tethered probes or projectiles (hence the terms 
‘projectile electric-shock weapons’ and ‘probe firing mode’ used throughout 
the book)’. Used in this mode, certain weapons can, under certain conditions, 
impair one’s ability to move, via an effect often referred to as ‘neuro-muscular 
incapacitation’ (SACMILL 2016: 1-2). Many of us will be familiar with 
this type of use—and visual representations of the freezing, pain, and/or 
falls that sometimes accompany it—from (in)famous YouTube videos, police 
documentaries, promotional adverts, and even Hollywood films. Following 
the introduction of TASER to England and Wales in 2003, the use of these 
weapons, and the use of probe firing mode, has steadily grown. Nowadays, 
they are reportedly discharged in probe firing mode at an average of seven 
times a day in England and Wales alone (author’s calculations from Home 
Office 2019a *). It seems I am far from alone in experiencing the effects of 
such weapons. 

This increased use of projectile electric-shock weapons—linked, as they 
are, to trends in the use of less lethal weapons and police use of force more 
broadly—should concern us all. It is often argued that policing in England 
and Wales and, indeed, good policing worldwide relies on policing by con- 
sent. In other words, securing co-operation not through the use of force or 
coercion but through the common consent, even the good will, of the public, 
for which the police need to be broadly regarded as legitimate. As such, the 
argument goes, police should not generally be armed, and when they are 
equipped with weapons, the force used must be proportionate and necessary. 

Questions around the use of electric-shock weapons go to the heart of this 
rather benign characterisation of the police. With the roll out of TASER, 
and the similarities some draw between TASER and conventional firearms 
(Marsh et al 2019, Police Foundation 2009), it is increasingly difficult to 
claim that the police in England and Wales are unarmed. Instead, it is often 
claimed that the weapon is fully in keeping with policing by consent because 
it represents a lower use of force than the alternative. 

Such justifications are not unique to England and Wales, or to projectile 
electric-shock weapons such as TASER, but are found worldwide, including 
countries where officers are routinely armed. Indeed, the broader class of 
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less lethal weapons—defined as those ‘which are intended to subdue or inca- 
pacitate rather than to cause serious harm or death’ (Bozeman and Winslow 
2005)—1s often initially justified as an alternative to firearms and as a way 
of decreasing the amount of force police use®. Some go as far to call TASER 
the ‘tool of the pacifist’ (Tangye 2016) and cite incidents where they feel the 
use of the weapon prevented recourse to deadly force. The manufacturer of 
the TASER weapon, Axon, states that there have been over 240,000 lives 
‘saved from death or serious bodily injury’ (Axon undated, b). Condor Non- 
Lethal Technologies (undated) state that they ‘devote special attention to the 
spread of the non-lethal concept with an aim to educate police and military 
authorities about the importance of gradual and proportionate use of force’ 
and that such technologies ‘enable law enforcement to use proportional force, 
which substantially reduces the number of cases needing the use of firearms’. 

Yet there are concerns that electric-shock weapons are, in contrast, increas- 
ing the amount of force used. Emblematic incidents—discussed in more 
detail in this book—in England and Wales include the case of Colin Farmer, 
who was registered blind / partially sighted and Tasered while walking with 
his cane; Ras Judah Adunbi, a community elder who was Tasered following 
a case of mistaken identity; and, in an incident widely circulated on social 
media at the time of writing, Desmond Ziggy Mombeyarara, Tasered while 
at a petrol station in front of his young child. Nor is this an isolated concern; 
similarly controversial cases of electric-shock use are reported worldwide and 
are not restricted to incidents involving the TASER brand (ee, for example, 
Institute for Security Studies 2016). Such incidents raise concerns that this 
class of weapons, far from helping to decrease the use of coercive force of the 
State and the negative consequences associated with it, may allow for a greater 
intrusion, and greater use of force, than ever before. Such a profound shift 
would, in turn, have implications for police legitimacy, the much-proclaimed 
notion of ‘policing by consent’, and, ultimately, state-civilian relations. 

Yet the increased use of TASER is of interest not just for the light it can 
shed on the police role and the relationship between state and citizen. It also 
has multiple, far-reaching implications for those subjected to the weapon. In 
the incidents cited above, Colin Farmer, Ras Judah Abundi, and Desmond 
Ziggy Mombeyarara lived to tell the tale and were able to discuss their expe- 
riences of electric-shock weapons. Others were not so lucky. 

Michael Gilchrist, who was bipolar and on the autistic spectrum, had 
TASER and CS spray repeatedly used on him in an incident in 2014. A sub- 
sequent court case found that while an initial use of TASER was justified, a 
further use of the weapon by a different office—who deployed it for a cumu- 
lative total of 72 seconds—was not (English and Welsh High Court 2019). 
His mother, Novlyn Graham stated that: 


‘Michael did not die that day, but in many ways, he has been taken from 
us, his family. He is no longer able to communicate and he is largely 
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verbally mute... All we have ever wanted is answers and meaningful 
engagement with the police. Instead, we have been made to feel sub- 
human. The officers on the scene did not see beyond the colour of 
Michael’s skin’. 

(quoted in Resistance Lab 2020) 


Reuters Investigates (2017) records that more than a thousand people have 
died in the United States ‘after being shocked by police with a Taser (often 
in combination with other forms of force)’. Nor are such issues unique to the 
United States. In Canada, the death of Robert Dziekanski resulted in a public 
commission of inquiry both into the immediate circumstances relating to 
the case, and into conducted energy weapons more broadly. In England and 
Wales, the inquest jury in the death of Marc Cole recorded the cause of death 
as ‘use of cocaine, episode of altered behaviour including self-harm, exertion, 
excitement, the use of x26 Taser Device and restraint’ (Cornwall and the Isle 
of Scilly Coroner 2020a), finding that the use of a TASER had ‘more than a 
trivial impact’ (Cornwall and Isles of Scilly Coroner 2020b). Many of those 
who have died following TASER use—including Robert Dziekanski and 
Marc Cole—were disorientated, emotionally disturbed (Braidwood 2009), 
and/or experiencing mental health crisis (INQUEST 2020a) at the time the 
weapon was used. 

Further, as such cases indicate, the likelihood of TASER being used is not 
dispersed equally throughout the population. Some studies in the United 
States indicate that Black, Asian and Minority Ethnic (BAME) people and 
those with mental health issues are more likely to have TASER used on 
them (see, for e.g., Brandl and Stroshine 2017, Crow and Adrion 2011; Gau 
et al 2010, c.f., Lin and Jones 2010). Nor is this an issue confined to the 
United States. As I discuss further in Chapter 3, similar patterns have been 
found elsewhere, including in New Zealand (New Zealand Police 2018; 
O’Brien et al 2011), Australia (Ombudsman of New South Wales 2012), and 
England and Wales (Home Office 2019a, 2019b, Quinton et al 2020). For 
example, work by the author and colleagues (Quinton et al 2020) found 
that TASER use was patterned along lines of ethnicity and perceived men- 
tal health status, with people perceived by the officer to be Black or Black 
British or to be ‘mentally disabled’® more likely to have TASER drawn (but 
not fired), even after controlling for confounding factors’. Such issues are also 
increasingly headline news, with calculations by Shiner—which indicated 
that black people are nearly eight times more likely to have the weapons 
used against them—picked up by a number of national news outlets, includ- 
ing the Telegraph (Southworth 2020) and the Guardian (Busby 2020). At the 
time of writing, the NPCC and the College of Policing (NPCC) have just 
established an Independent Review into Disproportionate Effects of Use of 
TASER to ‘identify, understand and tackle the root causes of racial dispro- 
portionality in police use of Taser’ (NPCC and College of Policing 2020). 
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Such concerns urgently highlight the need to examine the regulatory 
framework around TASER and other projectile electric-shock weapons. The 
debates here are not just empirical, although the content and sufficiency of 
police training and guidance is an important point of contention and one 
that will be discussed in the book. There are also important implications for 
how less lethal weapons can and should be regulated, how prescriptive guid- 
ance and training should be, and how much leeway officers should be given 
to make their own decisions around the use of the weapon. Such issues are 
particularly pressing given the increasingly broad range of less lethal weapons 
with which the police are equipped—with officers worldwide having access 
to handcuffs, batons, irritant spray and, increasingly, spit hoods, TASER, 
other electric-shock weapons and kinetic impact projectiles—and the grow- 
ing market for such weapons globally. Indeed, the market for less lethal weap- 
ons is currently valued at over $8 billion (Marketwatch 2021), and there 
are few legally binding limitations on the trade and use of such weapons 
internationally. 

This, in turn, further raises important questions about the role and respon- 
sibility of the State in providing training and regulation around police use of 
force; the kinds of decisions that can—and should—be left to police officers, 
and the balance between allowing the police to exercise their own discretion 
and providing them with sufficient guidance. When, for example, the current 
standard for TASER use in England and Wales—that it is “one of a number 
of tactical options available when dealing with an incident with the potential 
for conflict’ (College of Policing 2020a)—is so vague and markedly different 
to international standards around the use of the weapon (see UN Committee 
Against Torture 2013 for their assessment of TASER policy in England and 
Wales), one has to ask whether we have got the balance right and what effects 
this has for officers charged with carrying the weapon and for people on the 
receiving end of it. Such concerns are particularly pressing because, as we 
will see, TASER policy in England and Wales is held up as a good practice 
model internationally. 

The current guidance, with its loose wording, also reinforces pre-existing 
concerns about police accountability and the extent to which officers and 
others are accountable for their use of force: a key principle in democratic 
society. All too often, concerns about the guidance given to police officers 
are dismissed with claims that they are subject to robust accountability for 
their use of the weapon. Yet, as I will detail in this book, real concerns exist 
about the possibility of holding officers to account, both for their use of 
TASER and for their use of force more broadly. Questions about TASER and 
projectile electric-shock weapons, then, are inextricably intertwined with a 
number of other crucial debates in policing. 

Further, discussions about TASER easily spill over into debates about 
(policing) technology and technological change. This is particularly perti- 
nent given the range of technologies implicated in policing—from IT systems 
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(Manning 2008; Willis et al 2018) to body-worn cameras and complex sur- 
veillance systems (Joh 2016)—the ethical dilemmas they raise (Neyroud and 
Disley 2008) and the relative inattention given to weapon technologies within 
this. In examining projectile electric-shock technologies such as TASER, I 
hope to start filling this gap and also to demonstrate that technologies, in 
policing and elsewhere, do much more than is often suggested. Drawing 
on the vast amount of sociological literature in the field of constructivist 
Science and Technology Studies (STS), I will show that, far from being mere 
tools, technologies can impact upon human agency and produce unexpected, 
and sometimes unwelcome, outcomes. As I will show throughout the book, 
this insight, in turn, has implications for the key theoretical approaches in 
policing—with consensus and conflict approaches, interactionist and security 
governance perspectives alike being curiously inattentive to issues around 
technologies—for classic concepts such as discretion, police subculture, and 
accountability and perhaps even for STS. 

Taken together, then, TASER and police use of force are crucial issues for 
criminology to tackle because they raise crucial questions about the police 
role, police legitimacy, human rights, police discretion, accountability, and 
technological change. Such issues have always been of paramount importance 
(United Nations Human Rights Office of the High Commissioner (2020a). 
Nevertheless, recent reports of excessive use of force, including less lethal 
weapons, in response to the coronavirus (Omega Research Foundation 2020; 
United Nations Human Rights Office of the High Commissioner 2020b); the 
death of George Floyd and the militarised response to protests in the United 
States; and what Gimbel and Muhammad (2019: 1454) describe as a ‘mass 
awakening’ to racism and ethnic disproportionality in the exercise of use 
of force (United Nations Human Rights Office of the High Commissioner 
2020bc) all underscore the need for attention to be given to this area. 


Backgrounds and contexts 


It is, therefore, surprising that despite increased interest in police use of force 
in recent years, the topic remains relatively understudied (Bittner 1974, Buttle 
2007, Quinton et al 2020)—particularly in light of the centrality of use of 
force to the police role. While there is some literature on electric-shock 
weapons—imainly on TASER—the literature that does exist tends to focus 
on the United States. Yet, given the notable ways in which policing in the 
United States differs from policing in other countries, it is important to test 
such findings internationally—particularly as many of the studies conducted 
have been reliant on a very small number of datasets (Neuscheler and Freidlin 
2015). 

Further, while it has enriched our understanding in many ways, much of 
this prior work is quantitative in nature and is concerned with relatively nar- 
row questions around effectiveness and comparative injury rates to officers and 
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members of the public. Yet the (social) construction of these terms are often 
under-explored in this literature (Terrill and Paoline 2012) and this body 
of work is ill-placed to explore how police officers interpret, interact with, 
and make sense of TASER and other use of force options (Sierra-Arévalo 
2019, Neuscheler and Freidlin 2015). Moreover, many studies look at one or 
two isolated aspects of the TASER weapon—for example, its introduction 
(White 2014), its impact on injury rates and officer safety once introduced 
(e.g. Smith et al 2007; Womack et al 2016), or the guidance surrounding the 
weapon (Terrill and Paoline 2013)—but few, if any, works provide a more 
expansive approach. 

Moreover, much of the prior work is sponsored by the manufacturer of 
the TASER weapon (Azadani et al 2011), written by company employees 
(Stanbrook 2008) and/or written by serving police officers (e.g., Stevenson 
and Drummond-Smith 2020). However, a study by Azadani et al (2012) 
found that studies that were affiliated with TASER International had nearly 
18 times greater odds of concluding that the device was safe as compared 
to studies without such an affiliation. Concerns have also been raised that 
academics, too, uncritically adopt police rationales and definitions of crucial 
terms (see Terrill and Paoline 2012; ) and make little or no attempt to engage 
with those on the receiving end of police use of force, or with a broader range 
of stakeholders. 

For example, Jauchem argues that academics can play an important role in 
pointing out ‘misconceptions’ around the TASER weapon, which he sees as 
‘an important law enforcement tool’ (2015: 53). Jenkinson et al (2006: 239) 
are keen to argue that the weapon should be made available more widely in 
England and Wales and are quick to dismiss concerns that it ‘will be deployed 
as instruments of torture’. Kaminski et al criticise researchers who use defi- 
nitions of use of force and injury that are not accepted by police officers and 
who produce accounts ‘unhelpful to practitioners and police executives seek- 
ing to better understanding correlates of force’ (2013: 618). This echoes much 
broader concerns about a shift from the ‘sociology of the police’ to ‘sociology 
for the police’ (Reiner 2012: 91). Overall, then, there is a paucity of critical, 
reflexive, academic work on police use of force and electric-shock weapons 
and, as Neyroud (2014: 93) notes, a broader pattern whereby advocates of 
particular technologies are ‘more focused on the technical and less on the 
social and legitimacy impacts’. 

In contrast, this book explores how the technology is introduced, reg- 
ulated, and trained, how it is used in practice—and the consequences of 
this use—and also examines accountability after the weapon is used and the 
limits thereof. Further, instead of providing often decontextualized, some- 
what abstract statistical analysis, as I have done myself in previous works (e.g. 
Dymond 2018, I aim to provide a close analysis of a weapons technology in 
situ. This involves looking at TASER technology not just as a mere object, 
as a neutral venue in which discussion can occur, but as a key interlocutor in 
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this discussion and an important actor—one which can only be understood 
by a close observation of the relationships that it is shaped by and, in turn, 
helps shape. 

It is worth noting too that the origin and funding of this research is quite 
different from many of the previous studies in this area. This book stems 
from my background working for human rights and international devel- 
opment NGOs, including those working directly on the implications of 
less-lethal weapons, and is funded from public (ESRC) funds. Perhaps due 
to this background, I also have a different conception of what it means 
to produce ‘helpful’ or ‘unhelpful’ research in this area, seeing researchers 
less as having a duty to conduct research that is helpful to the police, but 
more as having a duty to provide them with robust and sometimes chal- 
lenging insights. In this vein, this research is unusual in conducting research 
both with those who are armed with the weapon and those who are on the 
receiving end of it, a topic I return to later on in the chapter when discussing 
the methodology. 


Aims of the book 


Against this backdrop, my aims with this book are three-fold. First, I aim to 
advance and internationalise our understanding of projectile electric-shock 
weapons by challenging commonly held beliefs and ‘myths’ around such 
weapons. I aim not only to provide a careful empirical critique of the claims 
often made about such weapons, pointing out where those are unsupported 
by the evidence. Taking a leaf from constructivist thinkers in STS, I also aim 
to challenge how electric-shock technology is understood and how evidence 
and facts around the weapon come to be assembled, constructed, and seen as 
persuasive and ‘real’ in the first place. 

I discuss the term ‘myths’, as well as the specific myths that will be explored 
in this book in more detail later on in the chapter. For now, it is important to 
note that, in discussing myths, I pay particular attention to the views espoused 
by proponents of the weapon—including the police and high-ranking 
officials, multinational corporations, and other key stakeholders—because 
these claims are highly influential, widespread, and often taken for granted. 
As Becker (1967: 241-243) might argue, such perspectives enjoy a ‘hierar- 
chy of credibility’ and manifest as facts which ‘everybody knows’. Further, 
Woodhouse et al (2002: 302) remind us, in their call for more work attend- 
ing to weapon technologies, that those who seek to improve social outcomes 
have a ‘better chance’ of achieving their goal by working to ‘counteract exist- 
ing biases’. Moreover, in conditions where the case for advanced policing 
technologies and weapons can be easily made by its advocates (Bowling and 
Marks 2008), it is important to adopt a sceptical orientation (see, for example, 
Rappert et al 2011), not only subjecting the claims of the powerful to scru- 
tiny but examining the sources and origins of this power. 
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As such, in contrast to much criminology research on less lethal weapons 
which aims to reveal the ‘empirical reality’ (Terrill and Paoline 2012), I aim 
to acknowledge and interrogate the difficulties involved in coming up with 
one, definitive, ‘true’ picture of what projectile electric-shock technology ‘is’ 
and what it ‘does’. In that vein, the views and accounts presented here are just 
that—accounts and views—and I make no claim to their special or ‘objective’ 
status (a point to which I return shortly). 

At the same time, however—and this is my second aim—I hope to demon- 
strate the need for urgent change and far-reaching reforms around the use 
of TASER, electric-shock weapons, and police use of force more broadly in 
order to improve outcomes for members of the public and officers alike, and I 
make recommendations to this end. I want to recognise the pain and suffer- 
ing caused by the status quo, to try to alleviate this and contribute to bring- 
ing about progressive change—for the benefit of all, members of the public 
and officers alike. In so doing, instead of trying to resolve the controversies, 
uncertainties, and ambiguities around electric-shock weapons once and for 
all, I also aim to build on work by Rappert (2003) and Lee (1999) and show 
that the way in which these uncertainties and ambiguities are currently man- 
aged puts far too much responsibility on, and is unfair for, both the officers 
carrying the weapon and those subjected to it. 

Third, I aim to provide a close, deeply situated case study of one particular 
(electric-shock) technology and demonstrate the need to pay more attention 
to, and to take seriously, technologies of all kinds. With this renewed atten- 
tion to technologies, I aim to contribute to broader discussions in criminol- 
ogy and to reimagine conventional understandings of key concepts, theories, 
and debates; not just those around use of force and the use of less lethal 
weapons, but also those around police subculture, discretion, and around our 
understanding of the police, policing theories, and police role. 


Qualifications and limitations 


Before discussing how the book will attempt to meet these aims, it seems 
important to reflect on the limitations and tensions within them—and to 
clarify not just what this book aims to do, but also to clarify what it does not 
aim to do. Five points of clarification are necessary. 

First, my interest here is in projectile electric-shock weapons. To the extent 
that this book focuses on TASER, it is because it is the market leader and 
most frequently used. As a consequence, information about how the weapon 
has been received and perceived by officers and members of the public, pat- 
terns of use and misuse, and other associated issues are better documented, 
and more readily available, than they are for other, rival electric-shock man- 
ufacturers—and, perhaps, for other weapons technologies too. In addition, 
TASER is the only projectile electric-shock brand in use in England and 
Wales, where the research for this book was conducted. However, this is not 
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a book about the TASER ‘brand’, or the multinational corporation associ- 
ated with it, and I do not wish to imply that the issues discussed within are 
necessarily unique to TASERss per se. As such, as noted above, I often use the 
term ‘projectile electric-shock’ throughout the book to refer to this broader 
class of weapons more generally® and, where I refer to TASERs throughout 
the book, I do so in capitals as it is a trademarked brand name (TASER 
International 2016)’. 

Second, while I look at in-depth case studies of TASER use throughout 
the book, my knowledge of these events is taken from inquest proceedings, 
court cases, interviews, and other sources, and I have no first-hand knowl- 
edge of the events in question. Third, as may be apparent from the preced- 
ing discussion, I do not have a medical or scientific background. I make no 
claims to offer a medical, scientific, or technical appraisal of electric-shock 
weapons, or to provide some kind of ‘objective’, ‘real’ assessment—indeed, I 
aim, often, to challenge these very kinds of assessments. Instead of providing 
a set of definitive ‘facts’, then, this book aims to set out my honest opinions 
based on the extensive empirical research I have conducted; no more, or less. 
As such, I offer interpretations and make policy recommendations reflexively 
and tentatively, acknowledging the ‘artifice’ (Kling 1992: 381) in my own 
accounts and aiming more to start debates than to close them. 

Fourth, and relatedly, some might argue that there is a tension between my 
desire to draw on constructivist STS to challenge and deconstruct myths and 
accounts suggested by others, while daring to reconstruct and to suggest reme- 
dies and policy recommendations of my own based on such ‘subjective’ foun- 
dations. It seems appropriate, then, to clarify my overall approach. Taking a 
somewhat pragmatic stance, I adopt what Seale calls a ‘middle way’ (1999: 
470). This makes room for constructivism and interpretation—in particular, 
to make room for multiple interpretations of reality and to focus on how facts 
and ‘realities’ are constructed—yet equally seeking to retain some notion of 
reality, truth, and material objects existing outside of such interpretations. 
As Seale (1999: 470) notes, the researcher treading the ‘middle way’ is aware 
of the ‘somewhat’ constructed nature of research but ‘avoids the wholesale 
application of constructivism to his or her own practice, which would result 
in a descent into nihilism’. I note, too, that I am also in good company in 
this endeavour, with many inspired by STS keen to conduct work that is 
‘normative in orientation and activist in sympathies’ (Woodhouse et al 2002: 
299). Indeed, it is a ‘small step’ (Hamlett in Woodhouse et al 2002: 298) from 
asking how technologies are (mutually) constructed to asking normative 
questions around how they could, or should, be constructed in the future: a 
key challenge for this book. 

Likewise, I hope to tread a middle way, appreciating the limitations and 
constructed nature of the arguments made here, while still recognising the 
need to challenge existing myths, “hierarchies of credibility’ (Becker 1967: 
241-243), and avoiding the ‘descent into nihilism’. Moreover, as previous 
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work has shown (Rappert 2003), such an endeavour need not involve reach- 
ing a final, definite conclusion about the capacities and effects of technolo- 
gies and closing or resolving controversies once and for all. It can be equally 
important to note how indeterminacies and uncertainties around controver- 
sial technologies—such as the vague, ambiguous language in the guidance 
about when TASER should be used—can have far-reaching consequences, 
including for those lower down in the hierarchy. 

Fifth, caution needs to be taken when making broader generalisations and 
sweeping statements about the international applicability of the findings on 
the use of the weapon. There will be, of course, many local differences in 
how TASER and other electric-shock weapons are used, regulated, and held 
to account both within and between countries, and I have sought to put my 
findings in international context and to bring in empirical evidence from a 
range of jurisdictions throughout the book. At the same time, however, there 
is a strong tradition of conducting detailed case studies in policing research 
(see, for example, Oram et al 1991; Jackson 2020) for further discussion of the 
case study approach) and a careful empirical study of TASER in England and 
Wales has resonance internationally for multiple reasons. 

England and Wales is often seen as the gold standard for police use of 
force and policing by consent, and held up as a role model for other coun- 
tries (Ariel et al 2019; Vitale 2017)—even while authors recognise that it is 
a somewhat problematic one (Vitale 2017). Highlighting substantive issues 
and points of concerns here can, thus, shed light on issues of concern in 
other countries, too. Further, as I demonstrate throughout the book, the 
myths around projectile electric-shock weapons that are identified here are 
found worldwide. Similarly, many features of the legal framework, policies, 
guidance, and training which I critique here are not unique to England 
and Wales. Rather, as I demonstrate in Chapters 6, 7, and 8 similar systems 
can be found worldwide, sometimes with explicit recognition that they are 
based on a ‘UK model’ or with explicit exhortation to agencies to adopt 
such a model. As such, providing critical analysis of such systems is more 
important than ever — particularly in light of TASER’s rapid expansion 
across the globe. 


Methods 


This book aims to provide one such analysis by drawing on a range of meth- 
ods. It benefits from unique, unprecedented access to the police and extensive 
qualitative research at three anonymised police forces in England and Wales— 
Countryshire, Townsville, and Big City—between 2013 and 2019, as part 
of an ESRC funded PhD and post-doctoral research award. Countryshire 
and Townsville were selected following a presentation at the Association of 
Chief Police Officer’s National Conference on the use of Taser, where I out- 
lined the planned research and asked for interested forces to volunteer. As the 
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research progressed, Big City also volunteered to participate in the research 
at a later date. 

As the names suggest, Countryshire covers a mainly rural area, Big City’s 
remit includes a large urban area, and Townsville covers some rural areas, 
towns, and a city. Taser is available to firearms officers and specially trained 
non-firearms officers (often referred to as Specially Trained Officers, or 
STOs) in all three forces. Officers are also equipped with other force options, 
including irritant spray and batons. 

A range of research activities were conducted in the three forces, including 
interviews with officers!', the observation of TASER initial and refresher 
training, officer safety training, and observation of TASER trained officers 
on patrol (sometimes referred to as ‘ride-alongs’). To the author’s knowledge, 
this is the first time an academic has been given such extensive access to use 
of force training in individual police forces (for example, previous work by 
Buttle 2007 and Cushion 2020, focused on training in just one force, and 
did not look at TASER). This was also complemented by unique access to 
the College of Policing’s three day Lead Instructor’s Training. My focus here 
is on understanding how officers and trainers—those most closely involved 
with the everyday use and roll out of TASER on the ground—use, under- 
stand, talk about, and experience the weapon, as well as how training, guid- 
ance, and accountability operate in practice’. 

As such, the primary focus of this research is on police officers; on their 
guidance, training, and decision making around TASER, and their views on 
the weapon. As Lipsky (2010) has underscored, police officers—in keeping 
with many other ‘street-level bureaucrats —can wield considerable power and 
it is important that this power is investigated and held to account. However, 
the police are central to our lives (Banton 1964 ix) and have legal powers that 
can far surpass those of other ‘street-level bureaucrats’-—up to and including 
the right to use force and even to take a life, in certain circumstances. When 
this is combined with the extraordinary capabilities associated with TASER, 
it is crucial that this power is investigated and held to account. 

Yet I was also keen not just to speak with police officers, but also to speak 
with those who might have a different perspective on the weapon: in particu- 
lar, individuals who had been subject to TASER and their representatives. This 
is important as very few works have looked at this area (Rojek et al 2012) or at 
the consequences of police use of force for those subjected to it and, as such, our 
understanding in this area is ‘underdeveloped’ (Meade et al 2015: 1). In order 
to address this gap, three main methods were used. First, a search of academic 
and non-academic sources (NGO reports, newspaper articles, radio inter- 
views, blogs, and other fora, gathered through systematic online searches) was 
conducted to gather testimony from people subjected to the weapon. Second, 
auto-ethnographic techniques—volunteering myself to be exposed to the 
weapon in probe-firing and drive-stun mode and reflecting on my own expe- 
riences—were also used to generate new insights into the topic in question. 
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Third, interviews with people affected by TASER and/or their represent- 
atives were conducted. Lawyers and advocacy organisations working with 
those subjected to TASER were contacted to ask if they would be inter- 
ested in being interviewed for the research. They were also asked to consider 
forwarding my details to other lawyers and representatives, who might be 
interested, and to clients who were deemed at a suitable stage in their legal 
proceedings, and to be mentally well enough, to provide informed consent 
to the research, should they be interested in participating. 

As a result of these enquiries, I was able to secure interviews with five legal 
representatives/advocates, who circulated details of my research to their cli- 
ents, and to interview three people affected by TASER. I also observed the 
Inquests into the tragic deaths of two young men, Jordan Lee Begley’ and 
Marc Anthony Cole, that juries linked more than trivially and/or minimally 
to the use of Taser, and two court cases!*. The first court case involved an 
alleged assault by Claire Boddie, an Avon and Somerset police officer, and 
involved the use of TASER against Ras Judah Abundi. The second so-called 
“W80’ case, named after the pseudonym given to the officer, arose from the 
death of Jermaine Baker (for background to this case and the IOPC’s views 
on it, see IOPC 2019). 

I discuss this part of the research, research methods, and limitations in 
more detail in Chapter 4, but for now note that, despite the relatively small 
number of interviews, it seems important to include such experiences here, 
as they are an important and valid part of a much broader range of experi- 
ences around the weapon. Moreover, proponents of the weapon often face 
fewer barriers to getting their voice heard than those who have had negative 
experiences (Bowling and Marks 2008). For example, following the death 
of brother, Marc Cole, in the circumstances described above, his sister Lisa 
Cole noted that ‘you are gagged, you don’t really have a voice. You are mar- 
ginalised as a family’ (in Morris 2020). It is important to make space to hear 
‘marginalised’ voices from those who may otherwise have trouble getting 
their voices heard, particularly in the context of pervasive myths around the 
weapon. Such accounts can also provide a useful counterpoint to a debate 
dominated by quantitative analysis of officer accounts. 

Finally, the research also benefitted from a number of international trips 
and research visits. These included a trip to the Headquarters of Taser 
International (now Axon) which was funded by the company and where I 
had the opportunity to meet senior officials and researchers associated with 
the company and to be exposed to TASER (as discussed above). I also helped 
lead a number of international workshops organised by various UN agen- 
cies and/or the Organisation for Security and Co-operation in Europe. This 
involved working with human rights bodies and torture prevention monitors 
in Poland, Slovenia, Uzbekistan, and elsewhere, on issues around use of force. 
These rich experiences gave me the opportunity to put discussions around 
the use of TASER in England and Wales into a broader international context, 
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to develop my understanding of issues around the use of less-lethal weapons 
worldwide, and draw out valuable points of comparison and contrast. 

In total, more than 350 hours of observations and over 60 interviews were 
conducted. The evidence generated by these methods was coded and cate- 
gorised into different themes. These categories were identified according to 
their frequency and prominence, as well as with regard to any contradictions 
within and between interviews, interviewees and different research methods. 
This was combined with analysis of publicly available documents and state- 
ments from the College of Policing, the National Police Chief’s Council, the 
Independent Office for Police Conduct, Her Majesty’s Inspectorate of the 
Constabulary and Fire and Rescue Services, and weapons manufacturers in 
order to better understand the way in which the weapon and issues around it 
are presented to the public. 


Book structure and overview 


Drawing on these aims and research methods, the book is structured so as 
to explore and challenge a set of distinct yet inter-related myths around pro- 
jectile electric-shock weapons, with most chapters dedicated to examining 
a particular myth in detail. At first glance, a focus on myths might sound 
strange. Myths are commonly understood as traditional stories typically 
involving supernatural beings and are often focused on creation stories and 
on the origins of particular behaviours, institutions, and societies (Eliade 
in Engel 1993). Some elements of these traditional myths can be found in 
the debates around projectile electric-shock weapons. For example, as we 
will see in Chapter 3, these weapons have their own origin mythand, as 
will be discussed in Chapter 4, are described as having almost supernatural 
powers, with the ability to ‘take over’ one’s body. Yet not all myths are fan- 
tastical, supernatural, and immune to empirical examination. As Meyer and 
Rowan (1997) argue, post-industrial society is characterised by the existence 
of ‘rational myths’ (Meyer and Rowan 1997, see also Edelman et al 1999). 
Far from being far-fetched, these myths are so convincing that they are often 
‘taken for granted as legitimate’ (Meyer and Rowan 1997: 340), spread rap- 
idly across organisations and individuals and are seen as having considerable 
power to (re)define situations, organisations, and behaviours. 

This second meaning is also at play in the debate around projectile electric- 
shock weapons and throughout this book. It should be noted then that the 
use of the word myth does not imply a completely implausible, illogical, or 
otherworldly story or narrative. Instead, I will argue that it is precisely because 
these narratives appear so convincing, and so common sense, that they need 
careful examination. Put another way, the task is not to somehow reveal 
whether particular beliefs around technology are a ‘myth’ or are ‘reality’ but 
to examine the ways in which they may be myths and realities, may be fact 
and fetish simultaneously (Latour 2011). 
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As such, to say that such statements constitute a ‘myth’ does not mean that 
there is no validity to them at all. Indeed, projectile electric-shock weapons 
such as TASER are a popular use of force option for police officers, bring a 
range of benefits and can have an important role to play in policing under 
certain, limited circumstances. Yet, as Latour (2011) reminds us with his 
discussion of ‘factish’, there are inherent limits to attempts to draw distinc- 
tions between ‘fact’ and ‘fetish’, to separate the knower from the known, 
belief from reality and to centre one’s world view around binary either/or 
distinctions. Further, then, as Kurki (2017) reminds us, it is important to 
look at how claims about myth, reality, and fact operate, and what conse- 
quences they have. After all, myths fulfil a number of roles in post-industrial 
society (Meyer and Rowan 1977). As Brown (1994: 863) notes, myths can 
permit and legitimise certain actions and, simultaneously, ‘shape and conceal 
political interests’. Far from being neutral or inevitable, they are a means by 
which individuals, groups, and organisations can legitimise their actions and 
so maintain their successful, privileged position (Brown 1994: 863, see also 
Waddington 2011). 

Taken as a whole, then, the myths discussed in this book not only seek to 
explain why projectile electric-shock weapons have become so popular but 
also help justify and legitimise this popularity, to the benefit of powerful 
vested interests, multinational corporations, and what has been described as 
a ‘police-industrial complex’ (Brodeur 2010). This popularity makes it even 
more important that the myths around the weapon—particularly the myths 
and narratives presented by those in positions of power and those advocating 
for the weapon—are critically examined. In so doing, it is not my intention 
to formulate a final analysis of whether such beliefs constitute a ‘myth’ or 
‘reality; but, rather, to see them as myths and realities, exploring their con- 
straints as well as their possibilities and productive capabilities. 

Chapter 2 reviews the mainstream theories in policing and the literature 
around police use of force and projectile electric-shock weapons, arguing 
that, while they have advanced our understanding in multiple, complex ways, 
they are insufficiently attentive to technologies, the role they can play, and 
the way they can impact individual officers, police agencies, and the police 
role more generally. 

Each of the following chapters examines, in turn, a key myth around the 
use of projectile electric-shock weapons, often drawing on concepts from 
STS in order to do so. Chapter 3 addresses what I argue is a widespread 
‘origin myth’ of electric-shock weapons as an alternative to firearms, which 
is, itself, underpinned by broader beliefs about technological innovation. 
I critique these accounts, provide evidence that projectile electric-shock 
weapons are not used as an alternative to firearms and develop my own, 
alternative narrative about their origins. Chapters 4 and 5 address the myth 
that projectile electric-shock weapons are, respectively, ‘nicer’ and safer for 
members of the public and safer for police officers than other alternatives. 
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In so doing, Chapter 4 aims to give a voice to the views and experiences 
of some of those who have been subjected to TASER, negatively affected 
by it and/or have lost loved ones following its use. Far from describing the 
weapon as a ‘nicer’ alternative, these interviews highlight pain, fear, humil- 
iation, and loss of control and locate these experiences in broader concerns 
about the weapon being used disproportionately on Black people and those 
experiencing mental health crisis and ongoing doubts about whether it was 
necessary or appropriate to use the weapon. Chapter 4 also uses Law’s (1992, 
1999, 2009) notion of technical development and engineering as a multifac- 
eted ‘heterogeneous’ process to help understand how, despite this power- 
ful evidence, claims about projectile electric-shock weapons being a ‘nicer’ 
form of force come to seem real and appear persuasive. Chapter 5 looks at 
officer views of the weapon and its impact on their safety. It demonstrates 
that, while the technical features of the weapon appear to enhance officer 
safety, the broader frameworks and arrangements around it may be putting 
officers at more risk. 

Having interrogated and critiqued myths around how electric-shock weap- 
ons are used in practice, the remaining substantive chapters address the reg- 
ulatory framework around the weapon. Chapters 6 and 7 are concerned with 
dispelling myths as to the content, quality, and quantity of the training and 
guidance. In Chapter 6, I provide an introduction to the legal framework, 
training, and guidance, both in England and Wales, and internationally, and 
argue that these mechanisms fail to provide sufficient advice to officers about 
when, how, and under what conditions the weapon should be used. Instead, 
they simply devolve these decisions down to individual officers. After pro- 
viding, in Chapter 6, a detailed analysis of the content of guidance and 
training, in Chapter 7, I critique the implicit (and sometimes explicit) beliefs 
that underpin them. Specifically, I critique the myth that decision making 
around TASER is, and should be, an individual responsibility for individ- 
ual officers, and the complementary myth that TASER and, indeed, tech- 
nologies more broadly are no more than mere tools. In Chapter 8, I argue 
against the view, held by police agencies and oversight bodies alike, that 
there is ‘robust’ accountability when police officers use the weapon. Instead, 
I demonstrate that there are a number of barriers, such that—even with the 
in-built accountability features of the weapon—it is almost impossible to 
hold officers to account for their use of force, including electric-shock weap- 
ons. The final chapter concludes and provides recommendations for theory, 
practice, and policy. 

Further, the book is structured so that each of these empirical chapters 
also engages with key debates in policing and criminology more broadly. 
These include technological innovation in policing (Chapter 3), methodo- 
logical debates, the importance of qualitative, mixed methods research and 
‘following the actors’ (in Chapters 4 and 5); police discretion (in Chapters 6 
and 7), police subculture (Chapters 5 and 7), and accountability (Chapter 8). 
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Overall, the picture that emerges is that the effects associated with projectile 
electric-shock weapon are more wide-spread than is often claimed, while the 
regulatory and accountability frameworks surrounding it are less wide-spread 
than they should be and require urgent improvement. In short, a convinc- 
ing case can be made that such weapons are over-used and under-regulated. 
Overall, then, claims that they are alternatives to firearms, are a ‘nicer’ form 
of force for members of the public, are ‘safer’ for officers, and are subject to 
strict guidance, training, and accountability mechanisms should be treated 
with a considerable degree of scepticism. This particular take is, of course, 
just one (highly contested and constructed) account and should be assessed as 
such—but nevertheless has such concerning implications that demand careful 
consideration and action. 


Conclusion 


I argued at the start of this introduction that my experience of being Tasered 
is of interest because it is increasingly commonplace. I wish to close the 
chapter by noting that it is also of interest because it is unique. After all, I 
am in an unusual position. Unlike many subjected to the weapon, I am in 
white, middle-class and in good health, have been exposed to the weapon in 
a controlled and safe environment and—crucially—have volunteered to be 
Tasered, in order to enhance my research on the topic. I am also in a posi- 
tion to be able to write and publish about the experience from a position of 
(some) credibility that many of those who have been subjected to TASER 
lack (Sussman 2012). This book is my attempt to do just that, and I return to 
issues around the use of the weapon, and those on whom it is used, shortly. 
First, however, I seek to put debates around TASER into their broader con- 
text by situating it in the criminology literature. 


Notes 


1. The term TASER, TASER X26, TASER X2, and TASER T7 are trademarks of 
Axon (previously TASER International, Inc.), some of which are registered in the 
United States and in other countries. All rights reserved. At the time of writing, 
several different Taser models, including the single shot X26 and dual shot weapons 
the X2 and T7, were authorised for use in England and Wales. 

2. They are markedly different from contact electric-shock weapons—such as stun 
‘guns’ or stun ‘batons—which need to be pressed directly up against the individual 
to result in a shock and which do not incapacitate in the same way. 

3. For example, SACMILL have noted the neuro-muscular incapacitation associated 
with different TASER models (see e.g., SACMILL 2016). 

4. According to the Home Office (2019a), the use of Taser in probe firing mode was 
reported 2, 585 times between the 1st April 2018 and 31st March 2019, roughly 
equating to seven times a day. This is an average, approximate figure but, of course, 
some days will have more Taser discharges than others. 

5. The term less-lethal, as opposed to non-lethal, is used throughout this book in 
recognition of the fact that lives have been lost following the use of such weapons 
(see, for example, Haar et al 2017). 
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6. 


7. 


10. 


11. 


12: 


T3; 
14. 


This term was used on the use of force monitoring form in England and Wales and 
is to be changed to a more appropriate term from 2020/21. 

When compared to use of force incidents where officers had carried TASER but 
neither drawn or fired it. Odds were relative to a person perceived to be White or 
White British and a person perceived to not have a mental disability, respectively. 


. This term is favoured over commonly used terms such as conducted energy/electrical 


weapon (CEW) or conducted energy/electrical device (CED) because it offers a 
more precise characterisation. A range of different technologies could be described 
as ‘conducting energy’, in one form or another. 


. Although dated 2016, this was the most recent trademark policy document avail- 


able on the Axon UK website at the time of writing. In cases where I am quoting 
directly from a source that has used the term without capitalisation, I retain the 
original usage. For ease of reading, the term also appears in lower case when it 
forms a part of a longer word (e.g. ‘tasered’, ‘tasering’). 

Further, Bijker (2010: 63) notes that ‘constructivist technology studies can be 
agnostic about...(the) idealism—realism question: both ontological positions are 
compatible with constructivist sociology of technology, and the sociology of tech- 
nology cannot provide empirical arguments to choose for either ontological posi- 
tion’ (also see Whittle and Spicer 2008, and Mackenzie and Wacjman 1999: 32). 
In Countryshire, 21 individuals were interviewed, 2 of whom were TASER trainers 
and/or single points of contacts, and 3 of whom were officer safety trainers. 3 inter- 
viewees had oversight of TASER trained officers (typically at the rank of Sergeant or 
higher) and 13 of who were TASER trained officers or were in training to be (these 
included 8 males and 5 females, typically lower ranked). In Townsville, 10 individuals 
were interviewed, comprising 2 TASER trainers and/or Single Points of Contact, 1 
individual with oversight of TASER trained officers, and 7 TASER trained officers 
(four males and three females). In Big City, 19 individuals were interviewed. This 
included 6 STOs, 10 TASER and officer safety trainers, and 3 individuals participating 
in their Initial TASER Training. TASER trainers in 3 other forces (who were partic- 
ipants on the College of Policing Lead Instructor Training) were also interviewed. 

In order to enhance transparency while also maintaining anonymity, I adopt a num- 
ber of measures throughout the book. When quoting from interviews conducted 
with officers, I specify the force (Countryshire, Townsville or Big City) to which 
the officer belongs and cite their interview number (for example, Officer 1, Coun- 
tryshire, to represent the first interview conducted in the Countryshire force). When 
quoting trainers, I similarly list the interview number in cases where the quotes were 
taken from interviews or otherwise, specify the context in which comments were 
made (most often during training). As there are fewer TASER trainers than TASER 
trained officers, I do not specify the force they are attached to, in order to minimise 
the risk of inadvertent identification. On occasion, I also use pseudonyms for indi- 
viduals and for police forces (see Allen and Wiles, 2016 for details on the importance 
of anonymisation and pseudonymisation). For reasons of clarity, pauses, repetitions, 
and fillers such as ‘um’ or ‘err’ have been removed from the interview extracts used. 
Also known as Jordon (IOPC 2018a). 

Throughout the book, I sometimes make reference to and/or quote from these 
judicial and coronial proceedings, drawing on my contemporaneous notes. While 
I have endeavoured to make these as full, precise, and comprehensive as possible, 
as no recording is allowed of court proceedings I cannot guarantee they are a com- 
pletely accurate, word by word account of what was said. 


Chapter 2 


Technologies, tools, and TASERs 


Introduction 


As the introductory chapter has demonstrated, in order to understand projec- 
tile electric-shock weapons such as TASERs, we need to examine not only 
the literature pertaining to the weapon itself, but the broader literatures and 
theories around police use of force, discretion, technology, and technological 
change. This proves quite a challenge, however. Theories of policing and, 
in particular, theories pertaining to police use of force are underdeveloped 
(Ariel et al 2019; Terrill 2014). As I demonstrate here, those that do exist can 
be described as inherently human centric in nature. They are insufficiently 
attentive to technologies, the role they can play, and the way they can impact 
individual officers, police agencies, and the police role more generally. 

This chapter is structured as follows. I start by discussing the limited lit- 
erature around projectile electric-shock weapons—which focuses, almost 
exclusively, on TASER—and the use of force more generally. I demonstrate 
that, focused as it is on human agency, the injury potential of different force 
options and police militarisation, it is largely inattentive to the role and 
agency of weapons technologies. In the second part of the chapter, I demon- 
strate that such limitations are also found in each of the main theories of 
policing, from macro approaches (consensus, conflict, and predatory policing 
approaches) to micro and ‘transformational’ (Reiner 2010) approaches. In 
sum, while the existing literature on TASER, the use of force and broader 
theoretical debates in policing can aide our understanding in many ways, it 
is often unable to adequately conceive of the full role, scope, and impacts of 
technologies such as less lethal weapons. 


Technologies and debates around use of force 


The existing literature on TASER and use of force can be broadly divided 
into three categories. Firstly, much work is closely associated with the con- 
cept of police discretion, commonly understood as freedom to choose (Davis 
in Holmberg 2000) or ‘decisional freedom’ (Bambauer in Joh 2016: 15). 
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It is commonly understood that, in decisions around use of force—as in 
many areas of policing—officers have considerable flexibility around what 
action(s) to take and indeed, whether to act at all. Terrill and Mastrofski’s 
(2002) classic study differentiates between two approaches explaining dis- 
cretionary decisions around the use of force: a psychological approach which 
focuses on the characteristics, experiences, and views of police officers and 
a ‘sociological perspective’ that focuses on the characteristics and behaviours 
of those subjected to force. Despite their differences, both approaches focus 
on human characteristics in use of force outcomes, be it at the level of the 
officer, the civilian, or both. Later work by Paoline and Terrill (2007) dif- 
ferentiates between situational variables (including the number of officers 
and bystanders at the scene), offender level variables (including socio- 
demographic characteristics and their level of resistance), and officer level 
variables (including education and length of service) that impact use of force 
decisions. Bolger’s (2015) meta-analysis similarly differentiates between 
‘encounter’ or situational characteristics (including the resistance offered by 
the member of the public and incident location), characteristics of the mem- 
ber of the public, officer characteristics, and community and neighbourhood 
characteristics that may help explain the use of force in general. A related 
strand of work focuses on identifying factors associated with the use of spe- 
cific use of force options (Avdi 2013; Crow and Adrion 2011; Dymond 2018; 
Gau et al 2010; O’Brien et al 2011; Quinton et al 2020; Sousa et al 2010; 
Stroshine and Brandl 2019, White and Ready 2010), almost always in the 
USA and often looking at the use of TASER. 

While findings from these studies are mixed, these works provide some 
evidence that use of force is impacted by civilian characteristics (including 
mental health and ethnicity, a point to which we will return in the next 
chapter) and situational variables (including the number of police officers and 
the reported conduct and behaviour of the member of the public), with officer 
level variables seen as less important. However, the differences between these 
categories should not be overstated, as they all focus on human attributes (for 
example, officer and offender characteristics), with less emphasis on tech- 
nologies and other non-human influences. Indeed, previous authors have 
often been concerned with demonstrating that the choices officers make are 
‘a product of social control’ and fully influenced by people’ (Pepinsky 1984: 
266), with other considerations downplayed (Dymond 2020). Often, too, 
the choice of which weapon to use is seen as something to be explained by 
‘social’ factors. It is explicitly cast as the outcome of interest, as the depend- 
ent variable, not as an actor with explanatory power in its own right (ee, 
for example, my own previous work on TASER; Dymond 2018, as well as 
works by Crow and Adrion 2011; Gau et al 2010, all of which see TASER as 
an outcome variable ). 

Relatedly, in such conceptions, excessive use of force is seen as resulting from 
human intentionality (as in the bad apples hypothesis), as resulting through 
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‘transmission’ and proximity to problematic police officers or ‘bad apples’ 
(Ouellet et al 2019), or through human omission or flaws (lack of training, ina- 
bility to become a skilled user of force, continuation of a culture supportive of 
the use of force). As Griffin and Bernard (2003: 3) note, explanations of exces- 
sive force tend to focus on ‘police subculture or personality characteristics’. 
Little attention is given to how excessive force may be produced, encouraged, 
or ‘afforded’ by the technologies officers carry and their characteristics. 

Another strand of work within criminology explores the relative risk of 
injury, and other negative consequences, for officers and members of the pub- 
lic that are associated with different force options, again often with a focus on 
TASER and projectile electric-shock weapons (Castillo et al 2012; Jenkinson 
et al 2006; Kaminski et al 2013; Lin and Jones 2010; Paoline et al 2012; Smith 
et al 2007; Smith et al 2010; Taylor and Woods 2010; Terrill and Paoline 
2012). Relatedly, a few studies attempt to assess the relative effectiveness of 
different force tactics, including TASER (Brandl and Stroshine 2017; Lin 
and Jones 2010; White and Ready 2010), although this literature has been 
described as limited and subjective (Stevenson and Drummond-Smith 2020). 
Unlike much of the medical and technical literature on TASER (e.g., Ho 
et al 2012; Jauchem 2010) this draws on and analyses police data in an attempt 
to assess ‘real world’ outcomes, not laboratory conditions (for further studies 
on the medical literature around TASER see, e.g., Braidwood 2009, the 
Council of Canadian Academies and Canadian Academy of Health Sciences 
2013, and SACMILL 2016). 

Taken as a whole, these strands of work are highly quantitative and tend to 
treat the effects of the weapon as a set of objective, given, independent facts 
(also see Innes et al 2005 for a similar observation in the context of crime intel- 
ligence analysis). They are seen as an ‘empirical reality’ (Terrill and Paoline 
2012: 153) that can be demonstrated, a singular ‘truth’ that can be uncov- 
ered (Ho 2009; Truth Not Taser 2008), and as a set of ‘misunderstandings’ 
that can be clarified (Jauchem 2015), often via statistical analyses. These are 
worthy topics of investigation yet, as others have noted, few commentators 
ask fundamental questions about how the weapon and it’s use are understood 
and portrayed (Anais 2015; Moreau De Belliang 2015; Rappert 2004b) and 
how it might be reshaping interactions between the police and members of 
the public. Further, with some notable exceptions (De Angelis and Wolf 
2013; Rojek et al 2012), little qualitative work has been done exploring use 
of force guidance and training, and how it is understood and operationalised 
(for exceptions, see, Buttle 2007; Cushion 2020; Keating-Jones 2017). Where 
studies have been done they have tended to focus on capturing the range of 
policies available (see, e.g., Thomas et al 2010), or on the impact of a particu- 
lar policy shift (Bishopp et al 2014) instead of exploring a particular policy 
and associated training, and its varied effects, in detail. 

A final strand of work focuses on the militarisation of the police and 
the acquisition of new weapons, tactics, and equipment. Yet, ironically, 
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technology is side-lined even in these debates. In the classic debates between 
Waddington (1987) and Jefferson (1987; 1990), discussion focuses on the 
nature and role of the police, and how this plays out and is manifested in 
interactions with members of the public, especially in crowd-control situa- 
tions. As such, it falls back on broader questions of the function and agency 
of the police. 

The debate may be occasioned by, and may ostentatiously be about, par- 
amilitary policing—but often seems more about underlying debates about 
how to conceive of the polic, with debates about paramilitarism providing 
the case study or venue. Paramilitarism—and, in particular, paramilitary, 
quasi-military, and new technologies—are seen as a symptom, as a manifes- 
tation of, these inherent, underlying roles and functions and the technologies 
are rarely studied in their own right. Similarly, with the partial exception of 
Lawson’s work (Lawson 2019), few works look at the effects of militarisa- 
tion and weapons acquisition on police behaviour. As Haggerty and Ericsson 
(2000: 43) note, ‘the issue of technology transfer constitutes an important 
and underexamined form of militarisation of criminal justice’. Overall, then, 
there is a surprising lack of literature on a topic that is central to the police 
mandate, and which goes to the very heart of being a police officer (Bittner 
1974) and an inattention to police technologies and weapons within the 
existent literature. 

Many of these works are underpinned, implicitly or explicitly, by what 
might be referred to as a ‘sociologist’ (Latour 1992), ‘instrumental’ (Bourne 
2012) or ‘neutral’ (Kaplan 2009) approach to technologies. Under this 
approach, what matters is the intent of humans, not the technologies they 
carry—a belief sometimes summed up in the argument that ‘guns don’t kill 
people, people kill people’ (Latour 1992: 31). Other implications also flow 
from this anthropomorphic departure point. Technologies are seen as mere 
tools and little attention is paid to the specific material features and charac- 
teristics of the weapon, how they come into being and the differing inter- 
pretations that may be attached to them. Instead, technologies are taken for 
granted. With some exceptions, by and large, their success and effectiveness 
(or lack thereof) are seen as self-evident and not explored further: the assump- 
tion is that, once introduced, technologies fulfil their pre-defined functions, 
with largely predictable results. As such, little attention is paid to the distinct 
contributions that technologies may make, the way in which they may make 
things happen, and their complex interactions with officers, members of the 
public, and others. 

Instead, TASER and other projectile electric-shock weapons are seen as a 
tool, a neutral means for achieving human ends, whether positive or nega- 
tive. Hence, for Jauchem, they are an ‘important... tool’ for officers seeking 
to carry out a wide range of legitimate ‘law enforcement activities’ (2010: 
53), for Spriggs they are particularly useful as ‘a tool for safely incapacitat- 
ing belligerent drug and alcohol users’ (2009: 515). Conversely, for others, 
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TASER helps the police to ‘terrorise the down-trodden’ (Oriola et al 2012: 
66) and ‘socially disempowered’ individuals and is a visible manifestation of 
the ‘aggressive’ and ‘repressive’ policing of the working class. For Wright, 
less-lethal weapons such as TASER are similarly ‘tools’ for ‘mass repression’ 
(1991: 35). Characterised by this ‘instrumental’ approach, much work on 
less-lethal weapons tends to assume human intentionality and neglect the 
non-human. 


Technologies and criminological theory 


Nor is this failing restricted to the literature on electric-shock weapons. 
Brown (2006: 225) notes, in her classic call for a ‘criminology of hybrids’, 
that the discipline has long excluded non-human entities such as technol- 
ogies. More recently, Robert and Dufresne have argued that criminology 
still needs to attend to, and emphasise ‘the relevance of technology, materi- 
ality and objects’ (2015: 2) in its work. Developing this critique, I argue that 
instrumental accounts are widespread in each of the main criminological 
theories—be they macro, micro, or ‘transformational’ (Reiner 2010)—and 
the way in which they conceive of police use of force. 


Consensus and conflict theories 


Turning first to classic, macro level theories, both consensus and conflict 
approaches—and attempts to combine them—tend to assume human inten- 
tionality and to neglect the non-human. Consensus theorists, often drawing 
on Durkheim’s work on the police (Terpestra 2011), understand the police as 
using force for the public good, symbolically reaffirming social norms, and 
protecting social order as a whole (Kitossa 2016; Lee et al 2013; Marenin 
1982; Terpestra 2011). Sherman argues that police use of force is like ‘a sub- 
contract to collect garbage’; an arrangement which may leave the police with 
dirty hands, but which ‘makes our lives infinitely more pleasant’ (Sherman 
1980: 2). Waddington (1987: 37) observes that the police of the nineteenth 
century may have appeared as ‘instruments of class oppression’. However, in 
more recent years, decreasing levels of police violence and the reluctance of 
police to ‘use their... coercive might to do anything that could be interpreted 
as the suppression of legitimate political activity’ (Waddington 1994: 379) 
casts doubt on this hypothesis. Instead, the police are keen to assert their 
political independence and impartiality to prevent criminality and maintain 
order—although he does note that the maintenance of order is inherently ‘a 
conservative function’ (1987: 37). 

Conflict or critical perspectives—with their roots in Marxist and even 
Weberian sociology (Terpestra 2011)—understand the police as acting less 
in the public good and more for dominant elites (Marenin 1982; McMichael 
2017; Mitrani 2014; Petrocelli et al 2003; Shantz 2016; Vitale 2017; Wacquant 
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2009). For example, O’Neill and Loftus’ (2013: 439) study of surveillance 
finds that ‘it is the poorest and most marginalized citizens in society who 
are becoming ever more policed’. Hallsworth and Lea (2011: 142) posit the 
existence of coercive security state which aims to manage a growing ‘surplus’ 
population that is structurally irrelevant to capital accumulation. Wacquant 
(2009: 1) notes that there is a close relationship between neo-liberalism and 
the punitive law enforcement policies aimed at those ‘trapped in the margins’. 
Nor is this a recent development, as Mitrani’s (2014: 1) history of the Chicago 
Police shows. Similarly, Vitale’s work powerfully argues that the police are 
a tool for ‘managing inequality and maintaining the status quo’ (2017: 13). 
Mutsaers’ study of police discrimination in The Netherlands (2019: 8) con- 
cludes that, when compared to the consensus model of law enforcement, 
conflict models have much to recommend them. 

More recently, attempts have been made to go beyond these classic debates 
by developing new macro-level theories. One strand of work seeks to com- 
bine consensus and conflict approaches (Marenin 1982; Reiner 2010; 2012; 
Terpestra 2011). Ina classic turn of phrase, Marenin notes that police agencies 
can fill multiple roles simultaneously, engaging both in ‘class repression’ and 
issuing ‘parking tickets’. Others also see the police as serving multiple func- 
tions. Gerber and Mendelson’s study of the police in Russia finds that officers 
often engage in ‘predatory policing’ (Gerber and Mendelson 2008), with 
officers motivated by individual self-interest, as well as the interests of the 
police as an organisation. Police officers are concerned less with maintaining 
order, or with protecting elites and are more focused on personal enrich- 
ment, self-preservation, and the preservation and promotion of the police 
themselves. As Gimbel and Muhammad (2019) note, it is not just corrupt 
police departments that benefit from policing initiatives such as the ‘war on 
drugs’; such schemes also bring benefits in terms of revenue from seizures and 
fines and help to justify police presence and expansion. Such theories also 
dovetail well with critical perspectives and should not be seen as mutually 
exclusive (Gerber and Mendelson 2008: 5). 

At the macro level, then, the emphasis is very much on police officers 
furthering broader human goals, be they order maintenance, elite protec- 
tion, self-preservation of the police as an institution, individual, and financial 
interests of the police officer, or some combination of the above. Technologies 
simply help the police to fulfil these objectives and pre-existing goals, how- 
ever these are conceived. Hence, for Waddington (1987; 1993; 1994), key 
debates are around which technologies and tactics are more or less effective 
in helping police-manage crowds and maintain order. O’Neill and Loftus 
(2013: 439, emphasis added) note that ‘the enduring ambitions of state polic- 
ing have been greatly enhanced by the dramatic expansion of technologies’. 
Wacquant (2009: 1) posits that punitive and proactive law enforcement pol- 
icies are characterised by ‘an insatiable craving’ for technologies, including 
TASER—although he does not address this at any length. Hallsworth and 
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Lea (2011: 152) argue that ‘technologies of power’ (2011: 142) such as CCTV, 
new legal powers, and crowd-control tactics help the State constitute identify 
and handle ‘drug addicts, the homeless, (and) the permanently unemployed’. 
However, they pay little attention to the agency of the non-human in this 
rendering. Technologies are, more often than not, seen as a means to an end, 
a way of ‘tooling up (the) leviathan’ and achieving ‘efficient control’ of target 
populations (2011: 146). 

Although there are fundamental differences between many of these clas- 
sic works, then, there are also similarities. While these accounts may vary 
on the focus, aims, and theoretical underpinnings of their work, they nev- 
ertheless share a conception of technologies as a means to (various) end(s). 
Technologies may be intermediaries, tools to passively relay, and accomplish 
human goals, but they are not mediators or active agents. 


Interactionist approaches 


Other theories focus less on the macro and more on micro-level interactions. 
Drawing on Goffman’s work, Rojek et al (2012) look at the use of force 
interactions between officers and members of the public. They demonstrate 
that the amount of force and coercion used in a given incident is related to 
the extent to which the citizen demonstrates, or fails to demonstrate, def- 
erence and respect, and the social dynamics and interactions that take place 
(2012; 305). Wolf and De Angelis (2011: 659) also draw on interactionist, 
constructivist approaches to discuss TASER in more detail, exploring how 
proponents and opponents of the weapon seek to construct and define the 
‘reality’ around the weapon in different ways. They focus not on ‘objective’ 
facts around the weapon but, rather, on the ways in which constructions of 
the weapon and its effects are made, and challenged, by different groups. 
Using Goffman’s notion of ‘keying’, they show that ‘opponents’ of TASER 
responded to claims of ‘proponents’ by appropriating and repurposing claims 
made around the effectiveness and accountability of the weapon. 

Such approaches are not necessarily incompatible with more macro and 
conflict-based approaches (Rojek et al 2012). Nevertheless, like macro 
approaches, they maintain a focus on human intentionality, how humans 
understand and interact. Even when technologies are in the frame, they pro- 
vide the backdrop against which action takes places and are not typically 
seen as key actors in the incident. For example, Rojek et al’s research dis- 
cusses a number of incidents involving the use of TASER, amongst other 
use of force options. However, the role of the technology is not explored in 
any detail and the focus is on how the different human actors interpret and 
account for the use of force incidents. The discussion centres on human inter- 
actions—for example, members of the public (dis)regarding officers’ orders 
and officer decisions and responses—that make force more or less likely and 
how these are accounted for. There is no consideration given to how such 
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interactions may themselves be shaped by the presence and affordances of dif- 
ferent technologies such as TASER, and the kind of actions, interpretations, 
and accounts technologies may encourage, facilitate, or make possible. 

Similarly, Wolf and De Angelis (2011; 669) challenge researchers to ‘move 
past simply examining the ...merits of the TASER’ in order to examine the 
discursive struggle around the weapon and how different groups try to define 
and claim the ‘reality’ around it. This is a crucial step and this topic is both 
important and under-examined. Yet it may also be worth examining the 
reverse. Perhaps, just as groups try to define TASER, so TASER technology 
shapes, defines, and (dis)empowers certain groups, simultaneously construct- 
ing new interests and identities in the process. 

A lack of attention to technology and a theory of how it constitutes (as 
well as being constituted by) the ‘social’ is an understandable omission in 
these innovative and methodologically sophisticated works. However, this 
omission is not restricted solely to these authors, but is found more broadly 
in much interactionist work within criminology. As Brown (2006: 225) 
notes, interactionism places a strong emphasis on the ‘social construction of 
crime’. In such renderings, the interactions between society and technology 
remain underexplored, with technology often seen as socially constituted and 
as a means of social control. This risks neglecting how society and human 
action may be shaped and co-produced by non-humans and—more funda- 
mentally—how the former cannot be understood without, and is seemingly 
inseparable from, the latter. 


Nodal security and transformative approaches 


While many of the aforementioned schools of thought have roots tracing 
back to the classical sociologists (Terpstra 2011), in recent years, a new per- 
spective on policing—what Reiner (2010) calls the ‘transformation thesis— 
has emerged. Documenting the wide range of transformations that have 
occurred in modern day policing and security, these approaches challenge us 
to move beyond the central focus on the police and to look more broadly at 
a range of privatised, hybrid, and transnational actors providing policing and 
security services. Such approaches regard the police as one of many security 
providers in a transnational and diversified field (Sheptycki 2012). As such, 
the focus is less on uniformed police patrols and more on multiple, interlock- 
ing, imperfectly connected actors drawn from a range of areas—a notion 
captured by terms such as ‘plural policing’, ‘policing webs’, and ‘policing 
assemblages’ (Brodeur 2010). 

Whatever terminology is used, such notions rightly draw our attention to 
actors beyond the traditional police service. Yet, more often than not, these 
actors tend to be exclusively human in origin. Take, for example, Shearing 
and Johnston’s (2010) conceptions of ‘security governance’ and ‘nodal gov- 
ernance’, which posit that the police are just one node among many in 
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networks that act to govern security in more or less streamlined ways. On 
some occasions, Shearing and Johnston pay little attention to technologies 
in their description of the nodes in the networks. Nodes are seen as entities 
comprised of ‘individuals, groups (and parts of groups), organizations (and 
parts of organizations) or states’ (2010: 502). In other descriptions, nodes are 
seen as being comprised of four ‘elements’: ‘mentalities (relating to how nodes 
think about security); technologies (relating to the methods they might use 
to facilitate it); resources (relating to the social, cultural, economic or other 
means they might deploy in its furtherance); and institutions’ (2010: 495). 
While this description has a place for technologies, they are again seen as a 
means, a ‘method...to facilitate’ different ends. Thus, despite acknowledg- 
ing that technology is ‘vitally important’ (Shearing 2005: 58), it is hard to 
argue against Brodeur’s claim (2010: 305) that the governance of security 
perspective tends to ignore technological developments and ‘is more relevant 
for...understanding...manned security than for explaining the proliferation 
of security equipment and its impact on policing’. 

Perhaps this critique can also be extended to the transformation thesis more 
broadly. For example, Sheptycki’s (2002: 330-311) work on post-modern 
policing looks at different ‘sectors of the field’, including police detectives and 
the secret service, but also encompassing corporate security guards and spe- 
cialists, private security guards, and private investigators. In this discussion, 
technologies are mentioned fleetingly, if at all, and are seen simply as tools. 
He notes, for example, that ‘access to secure sites...is frequently controlled 
by a variety of technical devices... tools by which the guardians of corporate 
‘territory’ perform their roles’. 

Moreover, even when writers in this vein attend to technologies, they are 
often focused, at least in part, outside of the police and seem reluctant to turn 
their gaze inwards. Haggerty and Ericson’s (2000) fascinating work on the 
‘surveillant assemblage’ captures the meshing of human and non-human— 
via, for example, the creation of ‘data doubles’-—as well as the transformatory 
potential of such hybrids. For Haggerty and Ericson, desires for control, gov- 
ernance, security, profit, and entertainment energize the surveillant assem- 
blage, a provisional, contingent entity that includes and merges together 
the human and non-human. Components include CCTV, police databases 
and drug tests, forensic laboratories, implanted silicon chips, social workers, 
and health professionals. Police and state agencies are certainly present in 
Haggerty and Ericsson’s fascinating account, but the surveillant assemblage 
reaches beyond the police and is characterised by transformative effects in a 
number of areas, from policing to insurance, marketing to medicine. Yet it 
would be equally interesting to explore human and non-human assemblages 
within the police and to address what implications technologies have for the 
police role itself. 

Moreover, despite Brodeur’s (2010; 301) plea that ‘the scope of the inves- 
tigation (should) be extended beyond the people involved in private policing 
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activities and also include police technology’, and that analysts should not 
ignore the ‘crucial technological component’ of the policing web (see also 
Diphoorn and Grassiani 2016), his own work is not immune from this cri- 
tique. Noting that ‘security technology’, in particular, intermediate weapons 
such as TASER have ‘the potential for transforming policing’. Brodeur briefly 
discusses some of the issues around the security manufacturing industry, and 
TASER, in particular, identifying a number of issues with their use. Yet only 
a small part of one chapter of The Policing Web is dedicated to a discussion of 
technology, and Brodeur (2010: 4) sets out the key components of the polic- 
ing web as being predominantly human in nature, encompassing ‘the uni- 
formed constabulary, criminal investigation, the political police and police 
informants and private security’. As Brodeur himself notes, the discussion 
around technologies and the notion of a police-industrial concept contained 
in the book are ‘still too hypothetical and is meant above all to stimulate 
further research’. Overall, then, as Diphoorn and Grassiani (2016: 431) state, 
there is a need for further attention to the non-human within the transfor- 
mation approach—and, I would argue, more broadly within criminology. 


Conclusion 


The theories outlined in this chapter have advanced our understanding of 
the police role and police use of force, in particular. Macro-level theories 
debates have enhanced our understandings of the role of the police, broadly 
conceived; of why, when, and on whom force may be used; and how police 
actions may be in the service of multiple aims simultaneously. Such theories 
remind us that, even when the police issue ‘parking tickets’ and use force 
for some vaguely defined notion of a broader ‘societal good’, they retain an 
oppressive, critical edge—and that police use of force cannot be understood 
without this context. As Waddington (1987) demonstrates, order mainte- 
nance is inherently and inescapably conservative, inevitably privileging the 
status quo and those who benefit from it. Micro-level, interactionist theo- 
ries have enhanced our understanding of the interactions between officers 
and members of the public that comprise use of force incidents and the dis- 
cretionary decisions that officers make. They have also clarified the impor- 
tance of social dynamics in discretionary decisions, while noting, again, that 
such dynamics do not occur in a vacuum and are inseparable from the ‘class, 
race, and gender of the citizens’ (Rojek et al 2012: 323). Nodal security per- 
spectives broaden our focus away from the police, to policing agents more 
broadly, and focus on networks, assemblages, and actors that need not be (but 
yet often are) purely human in nature. 

Nor should such traditions be seen as mutually exclusive. Precisely because 
of their unique ability to use force in situations where it may be required, 
the police have the potential to do good, preventing and minimising severe 
harm to others. Yet, precisely because of the unique power they possess and 
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their unique mandate to maintain a social order which—in today’s society— 
is profoundly unequal, rigged against the poorest and most vulnerable, and 
striated with ethnic and other forms of bias, the police also have the potential 
to cause great harm. Too, as interactionist work by Rojek et al reminds us, 
while use of force incidents take place against this backdrop, and share many 
common features, each incident is also unique and shaped by the specifics of 
the interaction, those in attendance and the roles they adopt. 

While these theories bring many benefits, they are—as this chapter 
has shown—implicitly (and sometimes explicitly) ‘instrumental’ in their 
approach, often highly human centric and tend to ignore or minimise the 
role of technologies altogether. As such, while consensus, conflict, critical, 
predatory, and interactionist approaches may differ greatly in their under- 
standings of the role of the police and police use of force, they are united by 
their human centric assumptions and the lack of attention given to technolo- 
gies. While ‘transformation’ approaches (Reiner 2010) are more attentive to 
technologies and non-human actors they tend, too, to prioritise the human 
and to look beyond the police and not within them. 

Hampered by their notions of technologies as ‘tools’ with predictable 
effects, the literature on TASER and police use of force—and it’s focus on 
discretion, militarisation, and quantitative assessments of injury rates and fac- 
tors associated with the use of different force options —remains less well 
placed to attend to the ways in which technologies may interact with humans 
and non-human to provide a range of unexpected outcomes. Hence, although 
the literature on police use of force has enhanced our understanding in many 
ways, there is much more to be done. 

Instead of conceiving technologies as mere tools, it seems important to 
explore how they can interact with officers and members of the public and 
how they may impact how force is used and experienced. Instead of assuming 
that police weapons are successful and effective, it seems prudent to question 
how they came to be seen as such and how they came to be adopted. Instead 
of looking just at the “empirical reality’ (Terrill and Paoline 2013) around 
weapon use, it seems important to look at what stories and myths arise around 
them. I think this will help us to further interrogate the power and influence 
held by the police and by external actors; to look at how such power arises 
and operates in practice; and to complement the valuable insights from crit- 
ical and interactionist approaches. In turn, perhaps this can help to identity 
new points of purchase, opportunities for challenge, and ways of reimagining 
the role of the police. I start this journey by turning in the next chapter to 
one of the foundational, origin myths of electric-shock weapons; that such 
technologies provide an alternative to the use of firearms. 


Chapter 3 


‘Better stunned than gunned’? 
Origin myths and mission creep 


Introduction 


The claim that projectile electric-shock weapons protect life by providing 
an alternative to the use of firearms is one of the most oft-cited rationales 
for their adoption and use. Such claims make for an appealing ‘origin story’, 
purportedly explaining the creation and success of the weapon, but have 
been subject to little academic scrutiny or empirical examination (Ferdik 
et al 2014; Neuscheler and Friedlin 2015). 

This is critically important in its own right—to the extent that no book on the 
topic would be complete without addressing this issue. Yet it is also important 
because it reveals a set of underlying assumptions about technologies. It is often 
assumed that humans see a problem, gap, or area to address (such as deaths from 
firearms shootings); technologies (such as projectile electric-shock weapons) are 
designed to fulfil that gap; those that have been well-designed and are technically 
superior are adopted; once adopted, they fulfil their promise and help to resolve 
the initial problem. The end result is a world in which people are ‘stunned’ rather 
than ‘gunned’ (Nova Technologies quoted in Dymond and Corney 2014). I set 
out this ‘conventional’ myth—of electric-shock weapons as an alternative for 
firearms—and the various beliefs that underpin it in the first part of this chap- 
ter. While such claims are often espoused by proponents of the weapon, I also 
demonstrate that opponents and other interlocutors in debates around technolog- 
ical developments often share many of these underlying beliefs. 

In the second part of the chapter, I challenge the myth of projectile electric- 
shock weapons as a substitute for firearms, by reviewing the academic literature 
on the topic and providing empirical evidence to the contrary'. I present evi- 
dence which suggests that projectile electric-shock weapons have been associ- 
ated with lethal outcomes; that projectile electric-shock weapons are used when 
lethal force is not justified—and that this use is patterned by a number of factors, 
including ethnicity and mental health—and that they are not used when lethal 
force is justified. I also suggest that the introduction of projectile electric-shock 
weapons has not had a readily observable impact on the number of shootings in a 
number of police forces and jurisdictions, including England and Wales. 
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I then move onto address the underlying assumptions about the role of 
technology in policing which underpin this myth. In order to do this, I set 
forward my own origin myth of the weapon, inspired by Callon’s (1986) 
notion of ‘translation’. I advance an alternative interpretation that, far from 
the weapon being successful because it satisfied pre-determined objectives 
and intentions, it was successful because it altered these objectives. In so doing, 
I put the notion of ‘mission creep’ — the process by which objectives around 
a technology are changed and a common critique of projectile electric-shock 
weapons—on a firmer theoretical footing. Yet I also suggest that while some 
degree of mission creep has occurred, it may not be in the way that is often 
implied by critics and NGOs. I conclude by discussing the implications of 
this account for our understanding of projectile electric-shock weapons, for 
commonly held beliefs around technology more broadly, and for Callon’s 
theory of translation. 


Conventional origin myths 


Projectile electric-shock weapons as 
an alternative to firearms 


It is a widely held tenet that projectile electric-shock technologies save lives. 
In the words of Nova Technologies, as detailed above, people are ‘better 
stunned than gunned’ (quoted in Dymond and Corney 2014). In the words 
of Axon, their TASER weapons ‘help protect life’ (Axon undated, b). The 
company website claims that over 240000 lives have ‘been saved from death 
or serious bodily injury’ (Axon undated, b) and studies ‘partial(ly) funded’ 
by the company have claimed a ‘2/3 reduction in fatal shootings when 
CEW (Conducted Electrical Weapon) usage is not overly restricted’ (Kroll 
et al 2019: 1). Information on Axon’s website describes the company’s Chief 
Executive Officer and Founder, Rick Smith, as ‘a pioneer of technology with 
the vision of making the bullet obsolete’ (Axon undated, c). The website 
further claims that: 


“TASER weapons exist to save lives. Law enforcement officials rely on 
our weapons to protect life... Our Smart Weapons specifically target the 
motor nerves that control movement, which enhances the effectiveness 
of restraint while minimizing harm—an alternative far superior to using 
firearms in many contexts’. 


(Axon undated, d) 


Similarly, Brazilian company Condor Non-Lethal Technologies (undated) 
state that so-called ‘non-lethal’ technologies can ‘substantially reduce the 
number of cases needing the use of firearms’. Russian company March 
Group (undated b: 7) describes their electric-shock products as ‘designed to 
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temporarily incapacitate a person while reducing the likelihood of serious 
injuries or death’. 

This idea of projectile electric-shock weapons saving lives is also perpetrated 
by governments and police forces in England and Wales and further afield. 
Internationally, the original objectives, stated rationales, and claims made for 
less-lethal weapons were closely associated with lethal force. For example, the 
1968 Report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders in 
the United States of America recommended that officials ‘develop guidelines 
governing the use of control equipment and provide alternatives to the use of 
lethal weapons’ (Davison 2006: 3). Similarly, in 2004, the then Home Secretary, 
David Blunkett, stated that he had authorised Chief Constables across England 
and Wales to make TASER available ‘as a less lethal alternative for use in situ- 
ations where a firearms authority has been granted’ (as reported in BBC News 
2004)—implying that TASER would be used to save lives in situations where 
firearms would otherwise be used. Furthermore, the Metropolitan Police’s 
review of the TASER pilot (as cited in Rappert 2007a: 479) noted that: 


‘On almost every occasion that it has been ‘used’ it has provided a posi- 
tive outcome to a violent incident allowing officers an alternative option 
to that of reverting to conventional firearms. It is no coincidence that 
the number of police shootings has been significantly reduced since its 
introduction...the option to avoid recourse to conventional firearms is 
welcomed by all. There are many instances where those who have been 
the subject of a Taser discharge would have been shot with conventional 
firearms had the officer not had a less lethal option’. 


Recalling his involvement in the introduction of TASER, Dr. Peter 
Neyroud, QPM, CBE, who at the time was the deputy chief constable of 
West Mercia and the head of the Association of Chief Police Officers’ fire- 
arms committee, noted that ‘my main motivation was to reduce the number 
of fatal shootings by police and, especially, give the police more options to 
prevent the need to use lethal force when handling the mentally ill armed 
with edged weapons’. He notes that, amongst other influences’, impor- 
tant factors included concerns raised by the Home Secretary about a cluster 
of fatal shootings by the police and the need to review the Police Use of 
Firearms Manual against the requirements of the European Convention on 
Human Rights, following the passing of the Human Rights Act in 1998, 
which meant a shift towards ‘absolute necessity’ for the test for appropriate 
use of force (email correspondence with author). 

Similar appeals to the ability of projectile electric-shock weapons to save 
lives and reduce the use of firearms have been reportedly been used by the 
police in Nigeria (Alternative Africa 2019), India (The Indian Express 2020), 
Australia (Crime and Corruption Commission 2010), and the United States 
of America (New York Times 2016), amongst others. 
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The idea that such weapons are an ‘alternative to firearms’ and can help 
‘protect lives’ is implicitly or explicitly endorsed by many academic papers 
on the topic. Some studies—although not many—have examined the topic 
directly. A study commonly cited in support of this claim is Ferdik et al 2014 
(see, for example, discussions in Axon undated, d; Neuscheler and Friedlin 
2015). Ferdik et al.’s (2014: 1) work in the United States of America looked 
at the association between different policies on the use of projectile electric- 
shock weapons and fatal shootings by the police and found that ‘less restric- 
tive CED (Conducted Energy Weapon) policies are associated with increased 
CED usage and fewer fatal shootings by police’. Further evidence was pro- 
vided by Jeffrey Ho and Donald Dawes (Ho et al 2007), both of whom were 
described, at one stage, as ‘own(ing) shares of stock in the company (TASER 
International’ (Ho et al 2012). They analysed over two thousand incidents 
involving mentally ill or suicidal people who were voluntarily reported by 
police agencies to TASER International and found that “deadly force would 
have been justified in almost 50% of the reported encounters during the 
study period if not for the presence of a CEW... (translating) to more than 
1100 lives potentially saved over a 6-year period’ (Ho et al 2007: 783). Sousa 
et al. (2010: 35) conducted a randomised control trial where American police 
officers were randomly given (or not given) TASER and were then asked to 
participate in different training scenarios. They found that officers equipped 
with TASER were less likely to discharge their firearm when faced with a 
potentially lethal situation (in this case, someone armed with a ‘cinder block’ 
who was advancing on officers). 


Broader beliefs about technologies 


In such accounts—provided by corporations, politicians, police chiefs, and 
academics alike—the focus is on (benign) human intent and technologi- 
cal superiority. Under this narrative, far-sighted ‘heros’ (description of Jack 
Cover, the inventor of TASER, in Woo 2009) and pioneers had a noble 
desire to prevent the use of bullets and reduce police shootings. Projectile 
electric-shock weapons were designed to meet certain criteria in order to 
satisfy this need and address this problem. They became successful due to 
their technical superiority and success in so doing. For example, an obituary 
of Jack Cover explains how ‘US authorities were searching for a weapon to 
subdue an attacker without killing him. Their need was met by Jack Cover, 
inventor of the TASER stun gun’ (The Independent 2009). 

Many academic studies, too, make assumptions about the technical supe- 
riority of the weapon and the intent and design motivation behind it. For 
Bleetman et al. (2004: 136), they are “designed to act as a low risk replace- 
ment for police firearms’ and for Ferdik et al, they are ‘intended to reduce 
citizen deaths resulting from police use of force’. White (2014: 6) argues that 
TASER results from the desire of innovative police departments to ‘reduce 
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the potential for encounters to end in lethal force’, and its popularity is a 
‘rational consequence’ of the interplay between the innovators, the environ- 
mental context, and the weapon’s ‘key features’ (2014: 6). 

Such assumptions make for a compelling and satisfying origin myth; 
one that is not just about electric-shock weapons but about technologies 
in policing—and in other domains. New inventions are often assumed to 
have been adopted because they are technically superior, capable of fulfilling 
pre-determined criteria for use, and satisfying human desires and intentions. 
Pre-existing human intent is crucial and it is the vision, intention, and perse- 
verance of a few good men (from inventors such as Cover and Smith to States 
and police forces aiming to end killing), combined with the technical supe- 
riority of the weapon, which explain their adoption. Once adopted, technol- 
ogies have predictable outcomes, overcoming the problems that prompted 
their introduction. 


Differing conclusions, similar beliefs? 


These beliefs are so pernicious that even the counter-narratives and alterna- 
tive ‘origin myths’ around technologies—which often focus on the notion of 
mission creep—rest on some of these assumptions. The term mission creep 
traditionally captures the notion that there has been a shift in how a particu- 
lar technology is used, such that it has drifted away from its intended objec- 
tives. It is used widely in discussions around a range of actors, to describe 
organisations as varied as the World Bank (Einhorn 2001) and Universities 
(Gonzales 2013) to technologies including new-born screening (Wilcken 
2018), customs and border protection (Barnett 2019), and facial recognition 
systems (Andrejevic and Selwyn 2020). 

In the context of TASER, the term mission creep is often used to refer 
to the use of the weapon in a broad range of circumstances, sometimes as a 
first resort, and not as an alternative to firearms. In their investigation into 
TASER use, the Australian Corruption and Crime Commission (2010: 24) 
defined it as ‘the use of a weapon (or other application of force) in situations 
that extend beyond those for which the weapon was originally designed or intro- 
duced’—and the term has also been used by a range of others, including over- 
sight bodies (IPCC 2014a, Ombudsman New South Wales 2012), academics 
(Ryan 2008), and NGOs (see evidence to the London Assembly Police and 
Crime Committee, 2013). 

At first sight, these accounts might appear dramatically opposed to the con- 
ventional view listed above; the former holds that projectile electric-shock 
weapons are used as an alternative to firearms, the other holds that it is used 
as a ‘first resort’. Yet, in some ways, this second account is a slight variation 
on the conventional origin story, rather than a dramatic departure. In both 
accounts, human intent, objectives, and ‘missions’-—in this case, the desire for 
the weapon to be an alternative to firearms—are important; the difference is 
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only that, in the conventional account, the weapon has stayed true to these 
initial objectives and, in the second account, it has “extend(ed) beyond’ them. 
Moreover, both accounts see the weapon as being initially successful due, 
in part, to its technical superiority and the way in which it has fulfilled pre- 
existing social criterion (in this case, around lethality and effectiveness) and 
‘missions’ (in this case, firearms substitution)—even if, in the second account, 
the technology later goes on to move beyond these. Finally, both accounts 
locate the adoption of the weapon in the context of avoiding the use of fire- 
arms. To some extent, then, these are differences in degree, not in kind. 

In order to question such beliefs, I turn, next, to claims that projectile 
electric-shock weapons are an alternative to firearms. I then move to the ques- 
tions that this raises for our understanding of technologies more broadly and the 
origin myths around them. 


An alternative to firearms? 


Challenging the academic evidence 


I start by returning to the academic literature often used to support claims 
of firearm substitution. While the Ferdik et al. (2014) paper cited above is 
one such case, on a close reading the evidence it provides is more equiv- 
ocal. The paper used two different ways of measuring the restrictiveness 
or permissiveness of projectile electric-shock policies. One of these meas- 
ures (which involved ranking different types of force, including projectile 
electric-shock weapons, from 1 to 10, and then calculating the relative 
restrictiveness of policies for the use of such weapons) was not significantly 
associated with the number of fatal shootings at all. The second measure 
(which assessed whether the use of projectile electric-shock weapons would 
be authorised at different levels of subject resistance) was associated with 
fatal shootings, but the outcomes were mixed. When compared to policies 
that allowed the use of the weapon on ‘combative subjects’, policies that 
allowed its use on “passive resisters’ were associated with decreases in the 
number of fatal police shootings. However, policies that allowed the use 
of the weapon on ‘actively resistive suspects’ were associated with increase 
in the number of shootings. Hence, while this study found some evidence 
of a link between projectile electric-shock weapons and firearms, overall 
the evidence was inconsistent and the authors themselves called for “future 
studies ... using more rigorous designs’ (2014: 329). As such, one of the key 
studies often used to support claims around the weapon saving lives pro- 
vides mixed and partial evidence. 

Moreover, many studies do not find a link between projectile electric- 
shock weapons and firearms use, or find mixed evidence. Researchers for 
the National Institute of Justice (2009) looked at 13 forces and concluded 
that the weapons ‘do not appear to have much of an effect on officer use of 
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firearms’ (2009: 41), while Ba and Grogger’s (2018) study of the Chicago 
Police Department found no decline in the use of firearms following the 
introduction of projectile electric-shock weapons. Eastman et al. (2008) stud- 
ied the use of these weapons in a large city police force in the United States 
of America in a period of just over a year (November 2004—January 2006). 
They found that, in 5.4% of deployments (totalling 23 cases), the use of the 
weapon ‘clearly prevented’ the use of lethal force (2008; 1567)—a percentage 
which simultaneously serves to underscore the number of cases where this 
was not the case. Lin and Jones’s (2010: 161) study of the Washington State 
Patrol found a possible decrease in the use of lethal force—from 1.9% to 1.1% 
of recorded use of force incidents—but did not find ‘the dramatic reduction 
of frequency of use of lethal force (that was) hoped for’. 

Furthermore, some overarching limitations with this literature should be 
noted. First, as Ba and Grogger (2018: 157) observe, there have been few 
studies on this topic. Second, the evidence around the safety of projectile 
electric-shock weapons is ‘dominated by studies whose authors have finan- 
cial interests in the commercial production, sale, and promotion of TASERs 
by police. ... and this has the potential to influence the volume and content 
of publications’ (O’Brien and Thom 2014: 422). Indeed, as discussed in the 
introduction, a paper written by Azadani et al. (2011), and criticized by Vilke 
et al. (2012) and Kunz (2012), found that those studies with an affiliation to 
TASER International had nearly 18 times greater odds of concluding that 
the device was safe as compared to studies without such an affiliation. Third, 
all of these studies were conducted in the United States of America, where 
officers routinely carry firearms and levels of firearms usage appear relatively 
high—despite a notable lack of data in this area. 

Few, if any, detailed studies have been conducted in other jurisdictions, 
but a look at data from England and Wales—where, comparatively speak- 
ing, there are relatively few cases of firearms use—reveals no clear evi- 
dence of firearms deaths and incidents being reduced. If anything, incidents 
involving the discharge of firearms and deaths following police shootings 
appeared to increase following the roll out of TASER to firearms officers 
2004. However, the number of cases are so small and there is such a degree 
of variability across years that no causal conclusions can be drawn’. In 
Canada, the Braidwood Commission (Braidwood 2009: 279) found that the 
number of police-shooting deaths in British Colombia had seen a ‘modest 
increase, not a decline’, since the introduction of projectile electric-shock 
weapons. 

The idea of less lethal technologies, such as electric-shock weapons, not 
reducing deaths from police use of firearms may seem paradoxical at first 
glance. But it makes more sense when we consider that projectile electric- 
shock weapons have been associated with fatal outcomes; that they are not 
used when lethal force is justified; and that they are used when lethal force is 
not justified—three considerations I advance now in turn. 
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Projectile electric-shock weapons have 
been associated with fatal outcomes 


Like any use of force, projectile electric-shock devices are not risk free. 
While this is not the right place to address debates around the medical 
impact of the weapon (for external investigations into this, see Braidwood 
2009, Canadian Council of Academics 2013, DOMILL 2012, SACMILL 
2016), it is important to note that people have died subsequent to the weap- 
on’s use—although exactly how many have died, and the causes of death, 
remain a matter of considerable controversy. Writing in 2016, Kroll et al. 
(2016) counted ‘16 probable cases of fatal brain injuries induced by electronic 
control from electrical weapons’ out of what they estimated were ‘3 million 
field uses’. Reuters counted over a thousand deaths that occurred in the 
United States of America following police incidents in which TASERs were 
used, often in combination with other forms of force (Reuters Investigates 
2017)—although this does not mean that such deaths were caused by the use 
of the weapon. 

In England and Wales, inquest juries have cited the use of TASER (either 
on its own or in combination with other forms of force) in relation to the 
deaths of several men, sometimes explicitly concluding that the use of the 
weapon had a ‘more than trivial’ or ‘material’ impact. In the case of Darren 
Cumberbatch, who died in 2017, the Jury found that the ‘medical cause of 
death. ..(was) multi-organ failure, rhabdomyolysis, acidosis and hyperpyrexia, 
(and) cocaine use in association with restraint and related physical exertion’ 
(Warwickshire Coroner’s Court 2018a). They noted that ‘police used con- 
siderable restraint on Darren... including baton strikes, other physical strikes, 
multiple punches, stamping, PAVA spray, Tasers, and handcuffing... restrain- 
ing him in a prone position for a period, as well as leg restraints, physical 
force and rear handcuffing’, some of which ‘may have been excessive and, at 
times, was probably avoidable’ and found that ‘the police’s restraint of Darren 
contributed to his death’ (Warwickshire Coroner’s Court 2018b). 

Marc Cole’s death, in the same year, was found by the inquest Jury to 
have been caused by ‘use of cocaine, episode of altered behaviour including 
self-harm, exertion, excitement, the use of x26 Taser Device and restraint’ 
(Cornwall and Isles of Scilly Coroner 2020a). They found that the use 
of a TASER had ‘more than a trivial impact on Mr Cole’s cardiac arrest’ 
(Cornwall and Isles of Scilly Coroner 2020b). 

An inquest jury found that the death of Adrian McDonald, in 2014, was 
caused by the ‘effects of cocaine and stress of incident’ and that ‘the police 
acted with the acceptable use of force. However, due to [Mr McDonald’s] 
cocaine induced paranoia, the level of force may have increased his stress lev- 
els which may have contributed to his death’. The jury note that force used 
included ‘(being) bitten by the police dog’, “Taser... discharge’, and “hand- 
cuffs’ (Stoke on Trent and North Staffordshire Coroners Court 2018). 
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In the case of Jordan Begley (who was also known as ‘Jordon’), the jury 
found that ‘the stress of the (TASER) discharge and restraint more than 
minimally and materially contributed to...(his) death’ in 2013 (Manchester 
Coroners Court 2016). In the case of Andrew Pimlott, who died in the same 
year, the inquest heard that he had doused himself in petrol. The jury found 
that the TASER was the most likely source of ignition of the subsequent 
fire (Royds Withy King 2015). At the time of writing, it is understood that 
inquests into the deaths of Spencer Beynon and Dalian Atkinson are still to 
conclude, and it has been announced that charges of murder and assault will 
be brought against the officers involved in the latter case (Crown Prosecution 
Service, 2019). 

As the findings of these Inquest juries underscore, the likelihood of death 
may be ‘low to very low? (DOMILL 2012: 12) but is not non-existent. 
Indeed, Axon’s User Manual for the TASER X2 notes, 


‘it is important to remember that the use of force and physical incapac- 
itation, by their very nature, involve risk that someone will get hurt or 
may even die from factors that include, but are not limited to: physical 
resistance, exertion, individual susceptibilities, and/or unforeseen cir- 
cumstances. Any use of force, including the use of a CEW + or physical 
exertion involves risks that a person may get hurt or die’. 


(Axon undated, d: 5) 


Moreover, attempts to evaluate the relative safety of the weapon are com- 
plicated by the gaps in our understanding and by areas of ‘undone science’ 
(Frickel et al 2010). Many assessments of the weapon focus on weighing up the 
‘known benefits’ versus the ‘known negatives’ (Sussman 2012; 1345), but we 
also need to focus on the unknowns. As a report by DOMILL—the Defence 
Scientific Advisory Council Sub-committee on the Medical Implications of 
Less-lethal Weapons, which was tasked with providing advice to the UK 
government—noted, the ‘overall risk of serious injury associated with UK 
use of ... [the weapon] is low’. However, the report also stated that important 
issues—such as the ‘risk of cardiac capture’ associated with certain shots to the 
chest and concerns over prolonged exposure and prolonged discharge of the 
weapon—remain ‘unknown’ or ‘unexplored’ (DOMILL 2012: 12). Indeed 
Sheridan, a doctor with the Defence Science and Technological Laboratory 
tasked with providing advice on the physiological effects of TASER to the 
UK Home Office and to the Scientific Advisory Committee on the Medical 
Implications of Less Lethal Weapons (SACMILL)’, has called for more studies 
on the risk of cardiac capture posed by projectile electric-shocks including 
newer TASER models. He notes a ‘major knowledge gap in our understand- 
ing of the cardiac effects of the TASER X2 and X26P’ and calls for more 
research into the association (or lack thereof) between the position of TASER 
barbs and ‘the induction of arrhythmias’ (Sheridan, 2014: 167). 
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Such issues were also underscored by the inquest into the tragic death of 
Marc Cole, where the Coroner stated, in part, that: 


‘in my opinion there is a risk that future deaths will occur unless action 
is taken... there is no understanding about the potential for incremental 
risk with multiple Taser activations and no training provided as to the 
maximum number of activations nor of their duration which is appropri- 
ate or safe... I am concerned, based upon the evidence that was led before 
the jury, that there is insufficient independent data as to the lethality of 
Taser use’. 

(Cornwall and the Isle of Scilly Coroner 2020) 


As with many use of force options, then, the risk is not non-existent and 
is difficult to quantify. Less-lethal does not mean non-lethal and no force 
option is completely safe, including projectile electric-shock weapons. 


Projectile electric-shock weapons are not 
used when lethal force is justified 


While projectile electric-shock weapons are often seen as an alternative to 
firearms, in many cases it is not feasible to use the former in place of the lat- 
ter. They generally have a shorter range than firearms and, like any weapon, 
may not always be effective for several reasons (some of which are discussed 
in Chapter 5). No use of force option, up to and including firearms, are 
100% effective and there are important differences between different brands 
of electric-shock weapons (Mesloh et al 2008) and between different mod- 
els from the same company. Nevertheless, because projectile electric-shock 
weapons, in general, operate at a shorter distance than many firearms, they 
may risk putting officers directly in harm’s way if they are ineffective. As 
such, there are multiple circumstances in which these weapons are simply 
unable to be used as an alternative to firearms. 

There are also legal considerations. Under international law, deadly force 
can only be used under certain strict conditions where absolutely necessary 
to save life. If these criteria are met, almost by definition, it is often too 
risky to use a less lethal—and potentially less effective—weapon. As Rick 
Guilbault, the Vice President of Training for TASER International, notes, in 
such circumstances ‘one missed probe or a clothing disconnect can result in 
tragedy’ (2007: 1). It is unsurprising, then, that despite talk about projectile 
electric-shock weapons being an alternative to firearms, and saving lives, 
guidance often states that the weapon should not be used where lethal force is 
justified. Certain police forces in the United States of America allow the use 
of projectile electric-shock weapons only ‘when deadly force is not justified 
or necessary’ (Amnesty International 2008: 99), and a study by Terrill and 
Paoline (2013) found that, out of 244 police agencies in the United States of 
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America, roughly two-thirds placed the technology at the same level as baton 
strikes and the remaining third placed it at the same level as hands-on force. 
Only 2% placed the use of such weapons along with deadly force. 

Similarly, in England and Wales, the College of Policing Authorised 
Professional Practice (College of Policing 2020b) states that ‘less lethal 
weapons should not be regarded as a substitute for firearms. Officers armed 
only with less lethal weapons should not, therefore, expose themselves or 
be exposed to unnecessary risks by confronting subjects who may be armed 
with a firearm’ and New Zealand’s policy (undated a: 6) states that ‘police 
firearms remain the most appropriate tactical response for situations where a 
subject is armed with a firearm but circumstances may exist where the use of 
a TASER may be appropriate when deployed with or in support of conven- 
tional firearms’. 


Projectile electric-shock weapons are used 
when lethal force is not justified 


If such weapons are not used as an alternative to firearms, then when are they 
used? Studies from the United States of America have found that officers are 
using them in response to lower levels of resistance, including verbal resist- 
ance (Crow and Adrion 2011: 380), that they are using the weapon instead of 
using ‘verbal de-escalation’ (Gau et al 2010: 42) and that the weapon is the 
police officer’s ‘response of choice’ (Alpert and Dunham 2010: 251). Earlier 
work by the author, based on analysis of use of force data from a force in 
England and Wales between 2007 and 2014 found that TASER was used 
infrequently (in around 1% of use of force incidents) and was associated with 
the presence or use of a weapon—but that, despite this, over half of cases 
of TASER firings involved use on individuals reported as being unarmed 
(Dymond 2018). 

Moreover, the use of electric-shock weapons are not evenly dispersed 
throughout the population but are patterned by ethnicity, mental health, 
gender, and other socio-demographic considerations—as well as, likely, 
intersectionality between them. Ethnicity plays a significant role; Lin and 
Jones (2010) found that non-white male citizens were more likely to be sub- 
ject to the weapon. Similarly, Crow and Adrion (2011) found that non-white 
members of the public were nearly twice as likely to have Taser used on 
them than white members of the public. In New Zealand, official statistics 
show that “both Maori and Pacific peoples were more likely to experience 
a TASER deployment than subjects of other ethnicities; this pattern holds 
when considering TASER deployment relative to offender proceedings and 
relative to overall population numbers. The TASER show to discharge ratio 
also varies by subject ethnicity: the show to discharge ratio was 4:1 for both 
Maori and Pacific peoples, but 5:1 for European subjects’ (New Zealand 
Police 2018: 7). 
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In England and Wales, Black people were subject to 12% of reported 
TASER uses between 2010 and 2015 at a time when they constituted 4% 
of the population (Gayle 2015), and the most recent national statistics on 
TASER show that approximately 17% of incidents where TASER was dis- 
charged, and 20% of incidents where the weapon was used in non-discharge 
mode, involved people reported to be Black or Black British (Home Office 
2019b; 18). Work by the author (Quinton et al 2020) has also examined use 
of force records from 16 police forces in England and Wales. After controlling 
for a number of relevant factors, it found that the odds of TASER being 
drawn (but not fired) were higher when cases involved a person who was 
Black or Black British compared to someone who was White, although there 
was no difference in the odds of TASER being discharged. Nationwide, 
Shiner’s analysis found that Black people were nearly eight times more likely 
to have TASER used on them. 

Similar analyses have also been conducted at the regional level. An analysis 
by Stopwatch (2016: 4) on TASER use in London found that ‘BME commu- 
nities, when grouped together, are almost twice as likely to have a TASER 
deployed against them than their white counterparts....(and that) the black 
community are 4.3 times more likely to have a TASER used against them’, 
while Resistance Lab (2020) calculated that, in 2018/9, ‘Black people were 
subject to the use of Taser by Greater Manchester Police at nearly 4 times 
the rate of white people’ Noting that ‘Home Office statistics for 2019/20 
showed that Black people were eight times more likely than White people to 
experience Taser being drawn on them or discharged (and) in 86% of all uses 
the Taser was not discharged’, as this book went to press the National Police 
Chief’s Council and College of Policing established an Independent Review 
into Disproportionate Effects of Use of TASER to ‘identify, understand and tackle 
the root causes of racial disproportionality in police use of Taser’ (NPCC and 
College of Policing 2020). 

Mental health is also an important consideration and issue of concern. 
O’Brien et al’s analysis of the TASER pilot in New Zealand showed that 
the introduction of TASER would ‘disproportionately impact’ people with 
mental illness (2011: 39), while research from one force in England and Wales 
found that, after controlling for other factors, reported mental health issue 
was a significant factor and associated with an 80% increase in the odds of 
TASER firing (Dymond 2018). Such findings are particularly concerning in 
light of medical statements which suggest that ‘some drugs used in the treat- 
ment of certain mental health conditions...may predispose [a person] to an 
adverse cardiac event? (DOMILL 2012: 24). 

Hence, evidence around the use of the weapon worldwide suggests that, far 
from being used as an alternative to firearms, it is used on unarmed individ- 
uals, on black and ethnic minority groups, and on those with mental health 
issues. Instead of just accepting myths about the weapon as an alternative to 
firearms, we may wish to take a leaf from Grint and Woolgar’s (1992: 366) 
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book, asking not only ‘what’s social about being shot’ but perhaps, also, what 
is social about being ‘Tased’. 


Origin myths revisited 


Thus far, I have set out the conventional ‘origin myth’ around TASER as an 
alternative to lethal force and challenged it on a number of grounds. Yet the 
myth of TASER as an alternative to firearms does not arise in isolation. It is 
supported by, and reflective of, a number of conventional views which are 
often shared by proponents and opponents of particular technologies alike. 
These views often seek to understand technologies with reference to pre- 
existing human intent, to the technology’s superiority, and its ability to 
address these pre-determined problems (for example, providing an alterna- 
tive to firearms). Yet the evidence presented above not only disputes the 
idea of projectile electric-shock weapons as alternatives to firearms. It also 
provides an initial indication that such underpinning beliefs are, themselves, 
insufficient and incomplete. 

This, in turn, raises more questions than answers. If conventional expla- 
nations are insufficient, then how, why, and through what processes do 
technologies come to be adopted, both in policing and elsewhere? If human 
intent is insufficient to understand technological development and adoption, 
then what else should be considered? If the success of technologies cannot 
be explained by their technical capabilities and ability to meet pre-existing 
criteria, then how should they be explained? Challenging myths around pro- 
jectile electric-shock weapons thus offers an opportunity to examine these 
questions and to challenge these broader myths. 

In order to achieve this, in this penultimate section, I put forward my own 
origin story of projectile electric-shock weapons. This is based on Callon’s 
(1986) notion of translation which seeks to capture the way in which differ- 
ent actors try to ‘impose themselves and their definition of the situation on 
others’, or in other words, how different actors attempt to ensure that their 
preferred definitions, understandings, and solutions are adopted over alter- 
native interpretations. Callon argued that this process of translation could be 
broken down into four stages—problematisation, interessement, enrolment, 
and mobilisation—each of which we will discuss in turn. 

I start by examining records around the introduction of TASER in the 
UK. These suggest that projectile electric-shock weapons were introduced 
not simply as an alternative to firearms—although, as we have seen above, 
this did form an important part of public and private rationales—but to fulfil 
a broader function. Indeed, the stated aim of less-lethal weapons programmes 
was specifically not to find an alternative to firearms. Early publications stated 
that work on less-lethal weapons is ‘not focussed on identifying a replace- 
ment for conventional firearms’ (Police Scientific Development Branch 2001: 
111)—but to ‘find an acceptable, effective and less potentially lethal alternative 
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to the Plastic Baton Round...(and to equip the police) with a broader range of 
public order equipment’ (UK Steering Group 2006: 1.23). This followed on 
from the Report of the Independent Commission on Policing for Northern 
Ireland (the so-called Patten Report), which recommended that ‘an imme- 
diate and substantial investment should be made in a research programme 
to find an acceptable, effective and less potentially lethal alternative to the 
Plastic Baton Round (PBR)’ (quoted in UK Steering Group 2006: 1.3). 

Similarly, while TASER was initially piloted with firearms officers in 
England and Wales, the evaluation of the pilot assessed the weapon not just 
in the context of firearms but much more broadly. The terms of reference 
asked for an evaluation of ‘how successfully TASER devices have been used 
as a supplementary option to other deployment methods, namely firearms, 
dogs, baton rounds and irritant spray’ (PriceWaterhouseCoopers 2004: 2 empha- 
sis added). 

Hence, the original mission was for a public order weapon that was an 
acceptable, effective, and less lethal alternative to the Plastic Baton Round—a 
long-range weapon, capable of delivering a number of rounds to multiple 
people in crowd control situations. This is quite different to TASER and 
other projectile electric-shock weapons which, in contrast, work best at rel- 
atively close ranges, on individual aggressors, and can be slow to reload. 
Indeed, as Dr. Peter Neyroud noted, ‘as far as I was concerned the TASER 
was (at the time it was introduced) less important than... (the new kinetic 
impact projectiles) which gave an option to reduce the risk of someone armed 
with a knife at distance. TASER was a less attractive option at this stage’ 
(email correspondence with author). 

How, then, did projectile electric-shock weapons come to be adopted? It is 
here that Callon’s (1986) translation framework is helpful. The first ‘moment’ 
of translation, problematisation, involves (re)defining the problem or issue at 
hand. Weapons manufacturers attempted to redefine the problem of inca- 
pacitating multiple aggressors at long range as a problem of incapacitating a 
sole individual at (relatively) close quarters—an equally crucial, yet different, 
challenge. In effect, they attempted to answer the question ‘what less lethal 
weapons are suitable for crowd control at medium to long range’ with the 
response ‘projectile electric-shock weapons are helpful in dealing with a sin- 
gle individual at short range’. In so doing, goals were translated from ‘finding 
a safe alternative to the baton round that is capable of incapacitating at a dis- 
tance’ to ‘finding a weapon that fulfils a completely different function’. 

Having attempted this redefinition, the next stage of translation is inter- 
essement, a process by which actors attempt to secure or ‘lock’ down their 
preferred definition of the problem by excluding ‘other entities who want 
to define their identities otherwise’ (Callon 1986: 9). In this case, I posit, 
interessement worked on two levels; by preventing attempts to challenge the 
new definition of the problem and preventing attempts by others to solve the 
problem, as it had been redefined. Attempts to challenge the new definition 
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of the ‘problem’—and to return to the stated objective of incapacitation at 
a distance—were thwarted by a range of non-human actants. For example, 
the relative inaccuracy of many of the long-range kinetic impact projectiles 
available at the time meant that they were not able to reliably incapacitate at 
a distance (for a contemporaneous assessment of kinetic impact projectiles, 
see Penn State University Applied Research Laboratory, 2001). Meanwhile, 
assessments indicated that TASER International’s weapons were more reli- 
able than alternative projectile electric-shock weapons (Mesloh et al 2008). 
Rival manufacturers were failed by components and materials that were 
unruly and unpredictable, with probes failing to travel the necessary dis- 
tance, weapons malfunctioning, and devices shocking those who used them 
(Mesloh et al 2008). At the same time as other alternatives appeared limited, 
electric-shock weapons were increasingly portrayed as essential for ‘saving 
lives’ and as a way for police forces to demonstrate their commitment to this 
cause. Hence the question ‘(how) can we justify adopting TASER’ was clev- 
erly reframed into the question ‘how can we justify not adopting TASER’. 

After problematisation and interessement, Callon argues that processes of 
enrolment and mobilisation occur. Under these processes, roles are ‘defined’ 
and successfully ‘attributed’ to various actors, with these actors acting as 
‘spokesmen’ or representatives for broader constituencies. Enrolment and 
mobilisation is achieved through a number of strategies including ‘negoti- 
ations, trials of strength and tricks’ (1986:10). These include ‘concessions’, 
‘negotiations’ ‘physical violence’, “seduction, transaction (and), consent with- 
out discussion’ (1986: 12). 

In Callon’s classic study, actors included fishermen, the scientific com- 
munity and scallops, who were represented by designated spokespeople, 
attendees at conferences, and selected scallop specimens. In the case of electric- 
shock weapons, actors similarly included non-human entities, including ani- 
mals, components, and individual weapons. For example, technical assessments 
relied on a small number of weapons and cartridges, which stood in for the 
broader model under examination. Actors and spokespeople also included 
the Association of Chief Police Officers as well as other organisations such as 
DOMILL (a Committee of experts tasked with providing a coherent medical 
statement on the weapon). In such ways, negotiations and discussions were 
held, not with all police agencies, officers, or medical professionals, but with 
a small number of individuals, organisations, weapons, and components that 
could be portrayed as representing, or speaking for, broader constituencies. 

In order to convince these spokespeople of the merits of electric-shock 
weapons, again the silences, ambiguities, and areas of ‘undone science’ around 
the weapon had an important role to play, alongside other tactics. As the first 
DOMILL statement on the medical implications of the use of TASER stated, 
‘the body of manufacturers’ experimental evidence...is not substantial... 
(and) the peer-reviewed evidence is even more limited’ (2002: 35). 
Yet the statement noted that it drew its conclusions from ‘the available 
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evidence on the use of the device’, despite these limitations. It was, therefore, 
able to conclude that ‘the risk of life threatening or serious injuries...(from 
TASER) appears to be very low’, despite—or because—of the lack of evi- 
dence on the topic. This was, perhaps, particularly convincing in a context 
where the lethal potential of the weapon it sought to replace—the PBR—had 
been well documented (Independent Commission on Policing for Northern 
Ireland 1999). 

It was not sufficient, however, for senior officials from ACPO, DOMILL, 
and other organisations to be convinced as to the merits of such weapons. 
This view needed to be shared—or, at least, not completely repudiated— 
by the constituencies they represented. For example, in England and Wales, 
Chief Constables had to choose whether, and to what extent, to deploy the 
weapon in their force. Further, as non-firearms officers had to volunteer to 
carry the weapon, they ultimately had to be convinced of its merits. If any 
of these links—or attempts at mobilisation—failed, then the weapon would 
not be successful. 

In this case (at least according to the account provided here), translation 
was successful, with TASER being widely adopted, despite not meeting 
the original stated objectives set out for the less lethal weapons programme. 
Instead, police agencies were ‘enrolled’ into accepting a particular notion of 
effectiveness (effective against one attacker, and one attacker only), a particu- 
lar notion of long distance (a few meters), a particular concept of use (use in 
routine policing, not public order) and a particular notion of acceptability (a 
point we return to in the following chapter). 


Conclusion 


This chapter has examined one of the most far-reaching myths and origin 
stories around projectile electric-shock weapons, that they provide an alter- 
native to firearms. To say that such statements constitute a ‘myth’ does not 
mean that they have no validity at all, and there may well be instances where 
projectile electric-shock weapons have prevented the use of firearms. Yet, in 
my opinion, the evidence suggests to the contrary that the introduction of 
these weapons is not always associated with a reduction in firearms shoot- 
ing and deaths. They are used when lethal force is not justifted—including 
in ways that are patterned according to ethnicity, mental health, and other 
socio-demographic characteristics—and are not used when lethal force is 
justified. 

These findings are of interest not only for those concerned with how and 
when electric-shock weapons and other forms of force are used. They also 
speak to, and challenge, more fundamental beliefs around technology—in 
particular, instrumental views that seek to understand technologies with ref- 
erence to pre-existing human intent, their technological superiority and their 
ability to address pre-determined problems—views which are often shared by 
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so-called ‘proponents’ and ‘opponents’ of technologies alike. The alternative 
origin myth I have proposed draws on Callon’s concept of translation (1986) 
to challenges such notions. It demonstrates that projectile electric-shock 
weapons are successful not because they have the technical attributes, and 
technical superiority, necessary to meet pre-existing, fixed, and unchanging 
criteria. Instead, they are successful because these criteria have been changed, 
warped, and co-opted to fit such weapons. It is not (just) that technologies 
in policing and elsewhere are successful because they fit certain criteria—but 
rather that the criteria are changed, or translated, to fit certain technologies. 

This, in turn, challenges the idea that pre-existing human intent is insuf- 
ficient to determine an outcome. Far from being pre-determined and set in 
stone, human intent, desires, and ambitions are not determined in advance, 
but produced through a series of interactions. In this reading, if TASER’s 
success is not due to its ‘technical superiority’, neither is it due to human 
‘pioneers’ and ‘heros’ but, rather, the way in which so-called technical, 
human, and non-human factors have been melded together. This account is, 
perhaps, as much of a myth as is the conventional ‘origin story’ outlined in 
the first part of this chapter—but like many myths, it may yet serve as a useful 
aide for understanding. 

If this alternative account challenges the conventional myth around such 
weapons, it also challenges the idea of ‘mission creep’, at least as it is set out 
by many critics. I suggest that there has not been mission creep from the 
weapon as an alternative to firearms, to a much broader conception of use. 
This latter point was always part and parcel of, and inherent in, the stated 
rationale behind the adoption of the weapon. Instead, the mission creep that 
has occurred has been from the search for a long range, multiple shot crowd 
control weapon to the adoption of a short to medium range, single shot 
weapon often seen as unsuitable for use in crowds. 

A focus on projectile electric-shock weapons has, in turn, revealed some 
implications for Callon’s notion of translation. This is particularly important 
because, as Spyridonidis et al. (2014) argue, translation research has devel- 
oped over recent years, and the concept has been applied broadly and widely, 
but has not been subject to much critique. First, the focus of Callon’s classic 
work is how actors are enrolled through a number of strategies including 
‘concessions’, ‘negotiations’ ‘physical violence’, ‘seduction, transaction (and), 
consent without discussion’ (1986: 10—12) and Callon and Latour (in Barry 
2013: 414) define translation as ‘negotiations, intrigues, calculations, acts of 
persuasion and violence’. Silences are mentioned in Callon’s classic work only 
in passing, and only in the discussion on the last phase, mobilisation. Here, 
Callon notes that ‘to speak for others is to first silence those in whose name 
we speak’ (1986: 15). Yet silences and areas of undone science have been 
crucial to our understanding of the various translation processes around elec- 
tric-shock weapons. As this case study demonstrates, then, sometimes pro- 
cesses of translation, enrolment, and mobilisation can happen not through 
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action and communication but through refraining to act and communicate, 
through omission rather than commission. 

Second, there is a related tendency to trace intent and motivation through 
published works, speeches, and other declarations. Indeed, in my alternative 
reading of TASER’s origin story and of mission creep, the focus is precisely 
on statements of intent by powerful actors—police, state officials, company 
representatives—and what they did, or did not, publicly declare of their inten- 
tions at the time. It appears I am not alone in so doing. In Callon’s classic 
work, questions of motivation and intent are literally bracketed off (1986: 8) 
and dismissed (where the scientists ‘came from and why they act is of little 
importance at this point of the investigation’ 1986: 6). Where intent is noted, 
it is equated with the expressed desires and intentions of actors involved and 
assessed through analysis of publicly available documents, statements, and 
rationales. More recent works on translation have also been criticised for 
dealing with ‘surface appearances’ and public proclamations (Barry 2013: 
427, see also Mungai and Van Belle 2018; Nordin et al 2019). 

If this tendency is problematic enough when applied to, say, scallops, it 
becomes even more problematic when applied to less lethal weapons; an area 
with a large and growing multi-billion dollar market (Marketwatch 2021). As 
such, while the laudable aims of saving lives and substituting for firearms may 
have loomed large in public debates around the weapon, one might usefully 
question whether such aims are evidence of ‘genuine’ intent—however, that 
might be defined, captured, and measured—or a public relations strategy, 
having more to do with legitimisation and acceptability than intended uses of 
the weapon. As Rick Guilbault (2007: 1), the then Vice President of Training 
for TASER International, has stated: 


‘Many (police) chiefs... (have reportedly said) that being hit by a TASER 
is better than being hit by a bullet. This is... true, but...misleading. It 
gives the public the perception that officers will be able to routinely 
resolve deadly force situations with a TASER’. 


Focusing on public statements of intent—even if only to assess these how 
aims and interests are changing, and to demonstrate that they are not set in 
stone—risks taking at face value claims made by powerful actors about what 
are ‘intended’ and ‘unintended’ uses of their products, including less lethal 
weapons. Yet such utterances are highly problematic, with important limi- 
tations on what officials are prepared to consciously acknowledge, vocalise, 
and say in a public, written forum. Nor is this limited to those acting in an 
official capacity. For example, as Rappert (2004: 24) notes, reflecting on his 
experiences writing an article on TASER for the New Scientist, the piece 
was negotiated with an eye to what readers would find most relevant and 
newsworthy. Hence, there were extensive debates over what was (and wasn’t) 
included, the extent to which personal experience was foregrounded, and 
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the degree to which broader context(s) were brought in, so much so that 
‘the final write-up drew little directly on the first submitted draft’. There are 
important distinctions, then, between what gets said publicly and what gets 
said privately, between what may be said backstage, to trusted confidants, and 
may be said front-stage. Hence, while helpful, the notion of translation also 
needs to be used with caution. 

In closing, I return to the original myth around projectile electric-shock 
weapons that inspired this debate. The opinion set out here, that such weap- 
ons are not, necessarily, an alternative to firearms, does not mean they are not 
valuable. After all, if the use of projectile electric-shock weapons manages 
to prevent loss of life in just one case, then the benefits of the technology 
would be as substantial as they would be difficult to quantify. Yet it does pose 
a range of additional questions. If the rationale for such weapons use is not 
that it presents an alternative to firearms, then what are the other rationales 
used, and (how) can these be substantiated? I contend that another commonly 
heard myth or rationale is that these weapons are ‘nicer’ for those on whom 
it is used, and it is to that myth that we now turn. 


Notes 


1. While there may be other ways in which the introduction of projectile electric- 
shock weapons could be said to protect life, I focus here on claims that the weapons 
are, or can be, an alternative to the use of firearms. As shall be demonstrated, such 
claims are made frequently, explicitly and are often used to justify the weapons’ 
introduction. They also implicitly underpin, and help frame, broader discussions 
around the weapon. 

2. Including the so-called Patten Report, which we discuss in more detail below. 

3. Following an initial pilot, TASER was introduced to firearms officers in Septem- 
ber 2004 (BBC News 2004). Official statistics on the number of incidents where 
firearms were discharged indicate that there were four such incidents in the finan- 
cial year prior to the introduction of TASER, five such incidents in the financial 
year during which TASER was introduced, and nine such incidents in the follow- 
ing financial year (Home Office 2012). Data on fatal police shootings in England 
and Wales, gathered bythe UK NGO INQUEST, indicate that there were 2 such 
deaths in the calendar year prior to the weapon’s introduction, 2 such deaths in the 
calendar year during which TASER was introduced, and six deaths the following 
year (INQUEST 2020b). 

4. CEW stands for Conducted Electrical Weapon and / or Conducted Energy 
Weapon. 

5. SACMILL is the Scientific Advisory Committee for the Medical Implications of 
Less Lethal Weapons and provides advice to the UK government on a range of less 
lethal weapons, including those used, or being considered for use in policing. 


Chapter 4 


A ‘nicer’ weapon? Projectile 
electric-shock weapons 
and public safety 


Introduction 


The last chapter revealed that electric-shock weapons are used in a broad 
range of circumstances, including those where lethal force would not be 
justified. In such cases, their use is often justified via the myth that such 
weapons are ‘nicer’ and ‘safer’ than other ‘less lethal’ force options that may 
be used. In examining this myth, I draw on the voices of some of those who 
have been subjected to or affected by TASER. This is of particular impor- 
tance because the majority of research on police use of force, including my 
own, is quantitative in nature and relies on data collected by the police, 
for the police. As such these sources have been described as ‘inherently 
problematic’ (Root et al 2013: 145, see also Rojek et al 2012). Even where 
qualitative work is conducted, more often than not this tends to focus on 
interviews with officers (De Angelis and Wolf 2013; Paoline and Terrill 
2007) and few studies look at the consequences of police force for those 
on the receiving end of it, or their views on the matter (Meade et al 2015). 
In contrast, I intend to ‘follow the actors’ (Latour 2005: 12)—including 
people who have experienced TASER discharge—to gain a more nuanced 
understanding. 

I start by setting out the myth that the use of projectile electric-shock is 
‘better’ for members of the public than other forms of force that may be used 
on them. I argue this myth is comprised of three key elements: a notion of 
the weapon as ‘nicer’ for those on whom it is used, a notion of the weapon as 
more predictable, and a notion of the weapon as less injurious. In the second 
section, I challenge this myth by drawing out themes emphasised by those 
who have been ‘Tasered’. Instead of seeing it as nicer, predictable, and less 
injurious, these interviews highlight a range of concerns, including the pain 
and fear experienced, the unpredictability of the weapon, the psychological 
symptoms experienced after use, concerns that it is used more frequently 
on Black people and those experiencing mental health crisis, doubts about 
whether it was necessary or appropriate to use the weapon, and the humilia- 
tion and loss of control suffered. 
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In the final section, I move beyond debates around the ‘empirical reality’ 
of the weapon and attempts to ascertain whether projectile electric-shock 
are ‘really’ nicer or less injurious for members of the public. Drawing on 
Law’s notion of ‘heterogeneous engineering’ (1987), I look at the engineering 
‘tactics’ that work to establish the myth of electric-shock weapons as a nicer 
form of force, in the face of concerns about the pain, fear, and loss of control 
engendered by the weapon. In doing so, I demonstrate that proponents of 
the weapon have a number of socio-technical techniques and tactics at their 
disposal. Conversely, those on whom the weapon is used not only lack these 
resources, but often face multiple vulnerabilities, and difficulties in having 
their views taken seriously. First, however, it is necessary to discuss some of 
the methodological complexities in researching this area. 


A note on methods 


As Meade observes, very few works have looked at the consequences of 
police use of force for those subjected to it and, as such, our understanding in 
this area is ‘underdeveloped’ (Meade et al 2015: 1). As discussed in Chapter 1, 
three main methods were used to help fill this gap; a search of academic and 
non-academic sources (NGO reports, newspaper articles, radio interviews, 
blogs, and other fora, gathered through systematic online searches); my own 
voluntary exposure to the weapon; and interviews with people affected by 
TASER, and/or their representatives. Lawyers and advocacy organisations 
working with those subjected to TASER were contacted to ask if they would 
be interested in being interviewed for the research, and if they would be will- 
ing to forward details of the research to suitable clients, as well as to lawyers, 
NGOs and other representatives working in the area. 

As a result of these enquiries, I was able to secure interviews with six legal 
representatives / advocates, who circulated details of my research to their cli- 
ents. I was subsequently contacted by six individuals affected by TASER and 
was able to interview three of them. (The other three, despite expressing ini- 
tial interest, did not respond to follow-up prompts). Two people who wished 
to remain anonymous, and are referred to by the use of pseudonyms Tom and 
Chris, had TASER used on them. The third, Lisa Cole, tragically lost her 
brother, Marc Cole, in 2017. As noted previously, the inquest jury found that 
the cause of death was ‘use of cocaine, episode of altered behaviour including 
self-harm, exertion, excitement, the use of x26 Taser Device and restraint’ 
(Cornwall and the Isle of Scilly Coroner 2020a) and that the use of a TASER 
had ‘more than a trivial impact on Mr Cole’s cardiac arrest’ (Cornwall and 
Isles of Scilly Coroner 2020b). 

The small number of interviews conducted should be noted and is a 
well-documented issue in this area. Rojek et al. (2012) found that a third 
of people contacted for their study into police use of force declined to par- 
ticipate in the research—and such generic difficulties may be heightened for 
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populations on whom electric-shock weapons have been used. As Oliver 
Feeley-Sprague, Amnesty UK’s Programme Director for Military, Security 
and Police noted, the psychological effects of incidents involving the weapon 
can be far-reaching: 


‘(one client has suffered) psychological scarring, he basically can’t go 
outside, he is scared of the outside world. He has become incredibly 
insular. He doesn’t want to talk about what happened to him. His ability 
to live his life has been has been significantly impaired because of the 
TASER’. 


Indeed, a legal representative explained that one client whom they had 
advised of the opportunity to participate in the research had not responded 
as he was: ‘trying to work out whether he wants to talk about it all... It’s 
going over it again in detail that he finds quite hard. He is thinking ‘do I 
want to keep on trying to make a point about this? Or do I just draw a line 
under it?’. 

Furthermore, evidence suggests that many of those who feel that the force 
used on them was excessive are unlikely to seek legal advice, for multiple 
reasons. Kevin Donoghue, a solicitor specialising in civil actions against the 
police notes that ‘the thing with police use of force is that there are so many 
people who don’t bring cases who should. They think ‘well I was wanted for 
the offense therefore I expected it’. It’s a sad acceptance, a sad reality’ (inter- 
view with author). 

Other limitations of these methods should be noted. First, as the partic- 
ipants I spoke to were contacted through lawyers and NGOs, they are by 
definition more likely to consider that they have had negative experiences 
with the weapon. Second, focusing on the views of those on whom TASER 
is used—some of whom may, at least in theory, be threatening others with 
severe violence—excludes the views of bystanders and those who may have 
been saved from such violence through the use of the weapon. Further, due 
to time limitations, I did not conduct similar interviews with individuals 
who had experienced other forms of police use of force, making it difficult 
to compare the impact of incidents involving TASER to the impact of inci- 
dents involving other weapons. Further, as TASER is the only electric-shock 
weapon authorised for use in England and Wales, I was not able to speak to 
people who had experienced different electric-shock devices. 

Despite such issues, as noted in the introduction, it is vital to include such 
experiences here, as they are an important and valid part of a much broader 
range of experiences around the weapon, and are often neglected in accounts 
of, and research around, electric-shock weapons. Moreover, such accounts 
can add useful insights to the dominant perception of the weapon as a ‘nicer’ 
form of force; a myth to which we now turn, starting with officer views on 
the topic. 
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The myth of the nicer weapon 


Interviews with some 50 police officers across Countryshire, Townsville, 
and Big City forces reveal that many see the weapon as offering significant 
benefits for members of the public, in at least three ways. First, the weapon is 
seen as ‘nicer’ than other forms of force, being less painful and intrusive than 
other force options: 


‘I don’t like CS spray, I’ve never used it... (Baton) is a big wooden stick 
and it’s not a natural thing for girls to do. I don’t like hitting people and 
its short term. To incapacitate someone is a lot nicer than breaking some- 
one’s bones, isn’t it? There’s less blood, less bone breakage, its indirect 
control. If I can control someone by not hurting them, I’m happy. It’s less 
physical, less caveman’. 

(Officer 1, Countryshire)’ 


‘I tend to use TASER because its... the best option all round and it’s the 
least intrusive. You are not going to injure anybody with it’. 
(Officer 16, Countryshire) 


‘CS, it doesn’t sit well with me, hitting people with a baton it’s a bit 
crude. TASER I tend to use more than anything else, just because that is 
my decision to go to that first’. 

(Officer 3, Townsville) 


Hence, TASER—seen as a nicer, less physical, less intrusive use of force—is 
compared favourably to more crude, less sophisticated alternatives. The pain 
associated with the weapon is seldom mentioned and, where it is acknowl- 
edged, is quickly dismissed. For example, officers noted that: 


The most recent (incident) I was involved in.. .(if we) didn’t have a TASER 

it would have been a lot worse for me (and) for him... (Being) Tasered, he’d 

got barbs in him, but minor, minor injuries, and a slight amount of pain. 
(Officer 12, Big City Force) 


‘Everybody I work with is conscientious and I can’t imagine anyone 
deliberately causing pain and holding it (the TASER) there’. 
(Officer 1, Townsville) 


‘Obviously if you hit someone with a stick its really going to hurt them... 
(with TASER) they may get 50 000 volts but they will actually be fine, 
might feel a bit tired, but other than that, certainly for me... i’d still look 
to TASER more than i’d look to (baton or CS) initially’. 

(TASER trainer 1, force with-held) 
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Hence, where pain is mentioned, it is seen as minor and incidental. Such 
views are not restricted to police officers. For example, Kroll et al. (2019; 7, 
emphasis added) note that ‘the probe-mode application (of TASER) provides 
pain, as do all less-lethal force options, but that is not central to its operation. 
The pain is also usually irrelevant since 80% of less-lethal force recipient sub- 
jects are largely analgised by illegal drugs, alcohol, or psychotic break’. 

Second, the weapon is seen as highly predictable in terms of its effects 
and the amount of force delivered. It is favourably compared to other use of 
force options which are less predictable and ‘can cause lasting injuries’ and 
have ‘potentially damaging effects’ (see also the IPCC 2014a). Such compar- 
isons are often implicit—but every so often they are made explicit. Thus, for 
example, the National Police Chief Council (2020: 1) states that: 


When dealing with seriously violent people, the police recognise that 
many types of force carry risk, and these include physical restraint, baton 
strikes, impact rounds, police dogs and irritant sprays, as well as the CED 
(Conducted Energy Device). Nevertheless...in the main, the effect of 
CEDs is more consistent and predictable than many other types of force that 
the police might need to use (emphasis added). 


Moreover, TASER is seen as more predictable due to the limited control 
officers have over the amount of electricity discharged. The weapon is seen as 
delivering a consistent dose, especially when compared to other force options 
that are reliant on the skill, judgement, and emotional self-regulation of the 
operator. Thus, an officer in Countryshire noted that: 


‘a lot of people get hurt when you go hands on and start wrestling them 
on the ground. People get the red mist, officers and suspects as well. 
When they’re kicking off, and you employ arm entanglement and stuff, 
because they are properly resisting, if you don’t get it right you can easily 
pop a joint, discolate a shoulder or something. And so if you use TASER 
you can be a little bit more, you can stand back, you’re not going to 
injure them as much’. 


(Officer 13, Countryshire) 


Third, and relatedly, the weapon is also seen as safer. Injuries are seen as less 
serious and less frequent than those inflicted by other force options. Officers 
state that: 


‘There is no lasting injuries, is there? Whereas with a baton strike you can 
cause lasting injuries and I think that’s the key thing... Generally I would 
say it’s the safest, least damaging... You could end up in a big struggle... 
everyone gets bruised and hurt... whereas with this it is minimal’. 
(Officer 1, Townsville) 
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‘Having used batons and... (seen) dog handlers before, I know on both 
of these occasions, the damage that you can do to people. ..is very high. 
With the TASER that isn’t the case.’ 

(Taser trainer, interview 5, force withheld) 


‘if I hit someone with a baton they are going to get seriously injured, 
if I drag someone to the ground I can get hurt, they could get hurt... 
TASER seems like a pretty good option really. Two little imprints and 
they fall over. Hopefully it’s not too serious. 

(Officer 1, Big City Force) 


As we will discuss further in the next chapter, officers also stressed the 
deterrent value of the weapon. In this viewpoint, not only is it less injurious 
when used, the mere fact of having the weapon provides a powerful deterrent 
which stops situations escalating. Indeed, one officer has even called it the 
‘tool of the pacifist’ (Tangye 2016). 

As such, TASER injuries are portrayed as minimal, short-lived and less 
damaging. Indeed, one trainer went as far as to describe the weapon as ‘very 
safe’. In order to maintain this distinction, officers often implicitly, and 
sometimes explicitly, make a distinction between the effects of the electrical 
current itself—which was seen as not presenting an ‘issue—and so-called 
‘secondary injuries’ (i.e., the falls resulting from the incapacitation caused by 
the current). For example, referring to the tragic death of Danielle Maudsley 
following the use TASER in the United States of America, a TASER trainer 
(interview 6, force omitted) noted ‘the TASER never killed her, its the fact 
that, being Tasered, she fell on the floor and banged her head — and that’s 
what the officers have to anticipate might happen’. Such injuries are seen as 
something to be managed on a case-by-case basis. As other TASER trainers 
stated: 


‘I think TASER is very safe, I don’t think there are any issues with it at 
all. We have had some extremely well educated and well-funded indi- 
viduals test that machine until destruction trying to find elements about 
it that are unsafe. In its basic design and its basic use I don’t think it’s 
dangerous at all. The danger comes from the secondary injury... that’s 
where the injuries come into it, not the TASER itself’. 

(TASER trainer interview 5, force with-held) 


‘I can understand why...the public perceive it to be almost brutal at 
times... They don’t realise that, from a health point of view, apart from 
the risks that we’ve identified, it’s not going to hurt like CS or a baton, 
or inflict a fatal injury. And unless it’s as a result of a fall, I don’t think 
there’s any-one whose died from the actual shock’. 

(Officer 8, Countryshire) 
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Such views about the relative risk of injury from the weapon are largely, 
although not exclusively, bourne out by the academic literature (see, for 
example Kaminski et al 2013 c.f. Terrill and Paoline 2012 and, for a summary 
of the debate, see Neuscheler and Friedlin 2015). Taken as a whole, this tends 
to show that projectile electric-shock weapons are associated with fewer inju- 
ries than other use of force options, although—as we shall see shortly—this 
literature has been criticised on a number of grounds. In summary, then, 
there is a widespread view of projectile electric-shock weapons as causing less 
injury, while being more predictable and ‘nicer’, than other forms of force, 
and this view tends to be backed up by the academic evidence. As we will 
explore further in Chapters 5 and 7, such beliefs point to interesting tensions 
with the literature on traditional police subculture, which has traditionally 
glorified the use of force, masculinity, and an ‘us versus them’ attitude (see 
Hunt 1985 Reiner 2010; Waddington 1999; 2011); attitudes seemingly belied 
by an emphasis on TASER as ‘the tool of the pacifist’. For now, however, 
our focus is on examining this myth of the weapon as a nicer form of force. 


Challenging the myth 


This myth may well be helpful, up to a point and in certain circumstances. 
However, following the actors—in this case, people who have been Tasered, 
and those who represent them—reveals compelling reasons to treat such 
narratives with caution. Indeed, people who have experienced the weapon 
highlight issues such as pain, fear, helplessness, loss of control, psychological 
after-effects, and concerns about excessive and disproportionate use of force, 
particularly against vulnerable groups. 


Electric-shock weapons as ‘nicer’... or ‘excruciating’? 


In contrast to narratives that sought to position the weapon as ‘nicer’ than 
other forms of force, a recurring theme in interviews was the degree of pain 
and suffering experienced. Participants described the experience of being 
“Tasered’ thusly: 


‘It was something Id never felt it before, do you know what I mean, to 
say it was shocking was the least, it was really quite bad. I felt it awful in 
my body and then I just blanked out’. 

(interview with Chris) 


‘I remember the pop going off and the next minute, it’s difficult to 
describe but it’s like muscle cramp, very, very severe muscle cramp 
for those seconds. And you want that turned off, to be quite honest. I 
remember saying to myself, no don’t do it anymore. Whatever you want 
me to do, I'll do it’. 

(interview with Tom) 
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Others who have been “Tasered’ describe the pain as ‘excruciating’ 
(Rappert 2004) and as ‘the most profound pain I have ever felt’ (in Sussman 
2012: 1353). As such quotes demonstrate, the ‘profound’ amounts of pain 
caused are exacerbated by its all-encompassing nature. Whilst baton strikes 
and handcuffs, for example, tend to be experienced as localised pain, many 
of those subjected to TASER talk about it affecting everywhere, taking over 
their whole body: 


‘I did feel it and not just between the two areas (where the probes hit). If 
it had been just between the two areas you could probably put up with 
it, fight against it, you know. But it was the shock of it, it spread all over 
my back, it paralysed me’. 

(interview with Tom) 


The familiarity (or otherwise) of the pain experienced is also important, 
particularly the sense that it was a type of pain they had ‘never felt before’. 
This is a point also made by many of the lawyers I interviewed. One of 
whom, who wished to remain anonymous, explained that ‘it’s a very fright- 
ening experience (for many clients) because it’s so unlike anything else... it is 
like nothing they’ve ever experienced’. 

Families of those who have tragically lost loved ones similarly highlight 
the pain experienced. In the case of Marc Cole, the inquest jury found that 
the use of a TASER had ‘more than a trivial impact on Mr Cole’s cardiac 
arrest’ (Cornwall and Isles of Scilly Coroner 2020b). His sister, Lisa Cole, 
noted that ‘my brother was tortured with TASER for nearly a minute’, and 
descriptions of the pain of Tasering are often described in similar terms, from 
a variety of disparate sources. For example, the UN Committee Against 
Torture (2008) stated its concern that ‘the use of these weapons causes severe 
pain constituting a form of torture’. The manufacturer has previously stated 
that TASER use ‘can cause temporary discomfort, pain, stress, panic, or 
startle which may be injurious to some people’ ’ (TASER International 
2010: 4). More recent product warnings state, in part, that ‘exposure causes 
certain effects, including physiologic and metabolic changes, stress, and 
pain. In some individuals, the risk of death or serious injury may increase 
with cumulative energy weapon exposure’ (Axon 2021: 2). Far from being 
‘nicer’, there is some consensus that being Tasered is an extremely painful 
event, with such concerns exacerbated by the T7 weapon. 


Electric-shock weapons as predictable... 
or frighteningly unpredictable? 


As these quotes show, pain, panic, fear, and unpredictability are highly 
connected. While official accounts stress the predictable nature of the 
weapon, this is a view not always shared by those subjected to TASER. 
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Instead, they see the weapon as unpredictable and highly frightening, 
in (at least) three ways. First, the unfamiliar nature of TASER exposure 
may exacerbate the anxiety, fear, and ‘highly emotional’ states (Kroll 
et al 2014: 93) that many people feel when experiencing use of force. 
Sussman (2012: 1355) notes that ‘the fact that a Taser’s ... electrical cur- 
rent (is) unlike anything most people have experienced... exacerbates fear 
because the brain does not know the extent of the bodily threat’. Second, 
and relatedly, a belief that they might have died features in many accounts 
of the experience. 


‘I could have died out there as far as I was concerned... Once you get 
Tasered with one TASER, you could have a heart-attack or you could 
die. There have been people in Britain that have died from being Tasered 
once...let alone being Tasered several times’. 

(interview with Chris) 


‘The TASER hit me in the back and it started sending all these thousands 
of volts through me and I was terrified. I mean I had two strokes already 
caused by stress. When these volts were going through me I dropped the 
stick involuntarily and I collapsed on the floor face down. I was shaking 
and I thought ‘I’m going to have another stroke any second and this one 
is going to kill me. I’m being killed. I’m being killed’. 

(Colin Farmer, quoted in Carter 2012) 


‘When the TASER hit me I thought it had killed me. I thought I was 
dying and I was thinking ‘my children and my grandchildren need me’. 
(Judah Adunbi, quoted in BBC News 2017) 


Thus, while officers highlight the weapon’s predictability, those who 
have been Tasered highlight the unpredictability and the unknown unknowns 
around the weapon. 

Interestingly, too, the safety and predictability that officers ascribe to the 
weapon is reversed when electric-shock weapons come into the possession 
of others. For example, officers on one of the training courses were played 
footage of an incident where a member of the public had taken an officer’s 
TASER. The situation was described as extremely dangerous and it was 
noted that, armed with the TASER, ‘the subject is an extremely high threat 
to himself and others on the street’. 

The weapon is seen as unpredictable in a third way, too. Not knowing, or 
being able to control, how your ‘body is going to react’ to the weapon, brings 
with it a fear of embarrassment, humiliation, and of negative evaluation from 
others. This is less present with other weapons where, whilst the degree of 
injury may differ, responses to its use tend to be largely controlled and pre- 
dictable. For example, following my voluntary exposure to the weapon at the 
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headquarters of Axon (then TASER International), I reflected in my research 
notes that, when given the option to be Tasered: 


‘I was apprehensive that, in losing control of my body, I would do some- 
thing to embarrass or humiliate myself (scream, collapse, fall awkwardly, 
who knows?) and concerned enough that I asked them to Taser me 
somewhere a little more ‘private’. On the face of it, this is itself a trivial 
concern that is, in itself, slightly embarrassing—after all, who would be 
superficial enough to worry about how they were perceived whilst being 
Tasered—but one that points to something more fundamental. Namely 
that not being able to anticipate how one will respond, or necessarily 
control that response—whilst simultaneously having one’s involuntary 
bodily responses on show for all to see—is an important element that 
both adds to the mystique and fear around the weapon and also impacts 
on (or threatens to impact on) human dignity’. 


Whilst under certain conditions exposure to certain weapons—such as 
tear gas—can actually be a collective experience which facilitates resistance, 
and increases capacity for action (Roelvink 2010), exposure to TASER and 
one’s bodily reactions is often highly individual and difficult to predict and 
can be highly humiliating. 


‘The State took my body’: Loss of control 


This loss of control is an important point in its own right and one that chal- 
lenges the myths both around the ‘niceness’ of the weapon and its predicta- 
bility. To some extent loss of control is an issue when experiencing any kind 
of violence (Macmillan in Meade et al 2015: 3—4)—particularly when it is 
inflicted by State agents, such as the police. Yet such feelings may also be 
exacerbated by projectile electric-shock weapons. Whilst members of the 
public may be subdued or cowed by the application of other forms of force, 
they nevertheless remain in control of their faculties. Individuals are ‘con- 
trolled, then, but nonetheless and necessarily in control’ (Anais 2009: 56). 
This control is often taken away when someone is Tasered. 

There are some potential issues with such a line of reasoning. One has to 
be careful neither to overstate the efficacy of TASER (see Ho et al 2012 for 
further discussion), nor to assume such incapacitation is externally imposed 
by TASER. Nevertheless, such insights point us to a virtually unique aspect 
of the TASER experience: the sense of powerlessness invoked and how ter- 
rifying this loss of control can be. This is of profound importance to those 
subjected to the weapon: 


‘(Individuals exposed to TASER) can’t remember much about the inci- 
dent apart from the overwhelming sense of pain and loss of control... 
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There is something that makes it slightly different from a baton strike... 

the fact that not only is it incredibly painful but you have lost all 
control... You ignore at your peril that feeling’. 

(Oliver Feeley-Sprague, Amnesty UK’s Programme 

Director for Military, Security and Police) 


(Clients) mention the feeling of incapacitation, feeling like jelly, the 
helplessness they felt.... Not all of them have secondary injuries but... 
anybody who has been Tasered will talk to you about having nightmares 
of being Tasered and feeling helpless and so forth’. 

(Solicitor Ian Gould) 


“While its operating you can’t move at all... You have no control and 
you don’t know when the thing is going to stop, you just want it to stop. 
That’s why I would say it’s a horrible thing to use. So it’s not a very good 
thing to have, is it, they can do all sorts of things’. 

(interview with Chris) 


Similarly, Martyn Underhill, who at the time the research was conducted 
was the Police and Crime Commissioner for Dorset, recounts a conversa- 
tion with an individual who had been Tasered, who felt that ‘the state took 
away my body’ (interview with Martyn Underhill). Likewise, a journalist 
compared the experience to being ‘taken over. Being Tased is... like what 
I think it would be to be possessed... Instantly, I was not in charge of me, 
and there was nothing I could do about it’ (Gross 2010: 1). Interestingly, the 
Chief Executive of Axon, Rick Smith, has expressed a similar observation. 
He notes that: 


‘what makes TASER such a wonderful technology for a weapon is 
(that) we take out command and control... Like we didn’t actually 
damage the wiring of the body, it’s all still intact, we’ve just temporarily 
taken it over’. 


(Rick Smith in Start up Grind 2015: 58, 30-59 minutes, emphasis added) 


Thus, while myths and officer narratives position the weapon as a ‘nicer’ 
and more predictable form of force, this characterisation was not universally 
shared by those who had been on the receiving end of the weapon. 


Less injurious? 


There are also important reasons to question the third part of the myth; 
that projectile electric-shock weapons are less injurious than other force. 
First, the research on physical injury is reliant on a small number of datasets 
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(Neuscheler and Friedlin 2015), almost all of which are drawn from the 
United States of America and may have limited generalisability elsewhere. 
Moreover, concerns have been raised about the statistical techniques used 
(Terrill and Paoline 2012), including their inability to compare elec- 
tric-shock weapons directly to other forms of force and the way in which 
injuries have been defined and measured (Terrill and Paoline 2012 c.f. 
Kaminski et al 2013). 

Second, characterising projectile electric-shock weapons as safer than 
other forms of force represents a ‘best-case’ scenario and requires one to 
ignore the distinct possibility that individuals might fall and incur signifi- 
cant injuries. As we saw above, officers often square this circle by making 
a distinction between injuries from ‘the shock’ itself and so-called ‘second- 
ary injuries’ and by presenting use of force options as mutually exclusive. 
However, distinctions between primary and secondary injuries would seem 
to matter less for those involved in the incident, who may still incur signifi- 
cant injuries irrespective of how they are classified. Moreover, presenting the 
use of electric-shock weapons as a binary choice—and characterising it as a 
choice between TASER or baton, or between TASER and empty hand tech- 
niques—aimisses the important point that TASER is often used with other use 
of force options, not instead of them (Dymond 2018). This limitation is also 
found in much quantitative work published on the topic (Terrill and Paoline 
2012), including my own (Dymond 2018). 

Third, aside from physical injury, the psychological effects of the weapon 
were an important consideration for many interviewees. While the people I 
spoke to had no physical injuries, they noted the psychological complications 
associated with incidents involving TASER: 


‘I don’t feel safe or content anymore, do you know what I mean, I’m not 
the happy person that I was before, as I say psychologically... I’ve been 
sort of having nightmares and stuff about it as well. It’s not too bad now, 
though I have panic attacks sometimes when I see police, I don’t like to 
be around them. If I see them, I’d avoid them’. 

(interview with Chris) 


“There’s no physically long lasting effects but mentally it has made me 
sort of, more scared of police with TASERs. There’s been a couple of 
incidents afterwards, I was assaulted somewhere else (name of location 
omitted), and I was going to phone the police but it put me off’. 
(interview with Tom) 


‘Since it happened I have been diagnosed with traumatic stress disorder 
because of what has been going on.... My life has been ruined...the inci- 
dent has left me terrified’. 

(Colin Farmer, quoted in Edmonds 2014 and Disley 2014) 
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Similarly, Oliver Feeley-Sprague, Amnesty UK’s Programme Director for 
Military, Security and Police noted that, in several of the cases they reviewed, 
the weapon has been associated with far-reaching psychological effects. 
Indeed, for one particular individual the “TASER event has been linked to a 
very significant relapse of PTSD-like symptoms... He’s clearly not sleeping, 
he’s having more incidents of paranoia, he has clear agoraphobia.’ He argues 
that some cases are notable for the fact that while people have had a variety 
of force techniques used on them: 


‘the thing that’s causing the flashbacks, causing the traumatic event, has 
been the use of TASER..... It’s clear that the use of the weapon has been 
deeply psychologically troubling to them and they are reliving those 
moments time and time again... (That) is evidence of an effect that’s not 
really understood, because it’s not really about physical injury’. 


As such, while the myth around the weapon stresses its quick, almost 
‘instantaneous’ recovery time, those with lived experience of the weapon 
stress a range of longer-term issues. Yet it is difficult to trace these directly 
back to the weapon. Indeed, in some cases, TASER is seen as a broader 
‘package’ causing psychological difficulties. One lawyer noted that, for one 
of their clients: 


‘Just the TASER would have been sufficient to give him psychological 
injuries. If he had just been Tasered and arrested that would still have had 
an effect on him. But I think the whole package, for him, that’s what’s 
caused it, the whole thing. It’s flashbacks, its nightmares, it’s reliving the 
experience again...it isn’t to do with TASER necessarily’. 


Similarly, Kevin Donoghue noted that ‘it can be difficult to carve out the 
specific use of TASER from use of force...(and) the whole injustice of the 
incident... but it does cause a psychological impact. Clients have had to take 
time away from work because they can’t function, be that (due to) the sense 
of injustice, the flashbacks, the PTSD type symptoms’. 

This is not, necessarily, to suggest that projectile electric-shock weapons 
cause more psychological distress than other weapons—indeed, as Meade 
et al. (2015) have found, research suggests that violence, in general (not nec- 
essarily that generated by police), may induce PTSD symptoms—but simply 
that this is an area in need of further research (see also DOMILL 2012). 


Concerns about necessity and proportionality 


Comparing the injury potential of electric-shock weapons to other forms of 
force also misses the important question of whether force actually needed to 
be used in the first place—a key concern for many. Indeed, noting that officer 
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explanations for using TASER include reference to other forms of force caus- 
ing more injuries, the IPCC commented that in place of such comparisons, 
they ‘would expect to see greater emphasis placed on... using communica- 
tion and the information they have rather than a quick escalation to use of 
force’-—1.e., a consideration that the use of TASER, regardless of its benefits, 
may not always be warranted (IPCC 2014a). 

This was an important point noted by many who had been Tasered and 
their representatives. As Solicitor Ian Gould stated, for many clients: ‘the thing 
that has disturbed them the most is (that) the use of TASER... (has) just not 
been called for at all’ (interview with author). Those that I spoke to were keen 
to explain the incidents in which they were involved, from their perspective, 
and to explain why they felt the use of TASER had been disproportionate. 
In one incident, following an argument with individuals in the street, officers 
went to the house of one of the individuals concerned, who said: 


“There are cases when it (TASER) might be the best option, if you’ve 
got someone...being very violent... But what I am saying is, in my case, 
it should never have been used. He (the officer) was on a mission and 
decided to take a thing against me... He tried to arrest me and they, sort 
of, tried to push me through the door to put handcuffs on. And of course 
I held my arms so they couldn't. I wasn’t trying to assault them, I was just 
resisting what was going on. He was straight in (with TASER). It would 
have been far better if he’d...said ‘Excuse me, could we talk to you?’... 
He should have been composed and calming it down... But he was like 
a bull in a china shop’. 

(interview with Tom) 


In another incident police were asked to assist medical staff to section an 
individual. The individual involved described the incident as he recalls it: 


‘I parked up, and got out (of my car). The police were asking me my 
name... they were talking to me at first so why couldn’t they carry on in 
that manner?... They were saying I was trying to get something out of 
my trousers... they were saying I was going for a knife... but because my 
arms were spread, I think I was just trying to get them down, to, like, 
put my keys in my pocket. (They Tasered me and) I fell to the ground. I 
was wondering, then, why they didn’t arrest me... But they let me walk 
away, and then Tasered me again. They didn’t have to TASER me... 
they chose to’. 

(interview with Chris) 


Similarly, Desmond Ziggy Mombeyerara, who was subjected to TASER 
in an incident that was widely shared on social media, noted that, instead of 
using TASER, ‘all of this could have been dealt with in a fair way. The aspect 
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of courtesy, just dealing with people in a normal, gentlemanly way ... (as) a 
matter of common sense...It comes back to the humane side of dealing with 
things’ (quoted in Stand up to Racism 2020: 54, 1:04 minutes). 

Such quotes illustrate the overlapping concerns of many of the individuals 
involved, who are concerned both about the propriety of using electric-shock 
weapons specifically, but also have concerns over the necessity of using any 
force whatsoever in the incidents as they have described them. A common 
thread was that the communication tactics had not been appropriate, and that 
opportunities for engagement had not been exhausted before TASER was 
deployed. They also felt that their cases were not isolated incidents, but part 
of a larger trend whereby officers used the weapon in circumstances where it 
was not required. As Tom noted: 


‘They think they’ve got a harmless weapon... they just go Tasering 
everybody, thinking that it’s safe. The TASER makes them behave dif- 
ferently, they’ve got an instant way of control and they’re trigger happy, 
you know. (In my case) I’m quite certain it was the mind-set of the 
officer, combined with the trigger happy way that officers use it (Taser) 
and also with the fact that... he didn’t like the idea that I was suddenly a 
citizen standing up for my rights... Using it in situations where a person 
might harm themselves, commit suicide, or to stop a violent crime... I 
can understand that but it’s being abused’. 

(interview with Tom) 


Colin Farmer is also quoted as saying that the officer ‘should never have 
shot a blind man in the back... If he can (do that) and get away with it what 
signal is that giving out to people?... I have lost faith in the police, I have had 
no justice. If it can get to this then god help anybody.’ (quoted in Edmonds 
2014). 

Moreover, such incidents were seen, not as isolated occurrences, but as 
part of broader structural issues and patterns of discriminatory behaviour. In 
a high-profile court case in England, Ras Judah Adunbi, a respected com- 
munity elder and member of the police’s race relations advisory group, was 
Tasered in the face. We will discuss this case in more detail in Chapter 8. 
However, for now it is important to note Judah Adunbi’s views (in Cork 
2018) that the use of TASER against him and the subsequent court case was 
an example of ‘a terrible crime against the country... (where) black people 
don’t get justice in this country’ and hoped the fact that the ‘prosecution was 
brought will mean that other black people in Bristol will not be Tasered in 
the face when walking their dog; and that the police will finally realise that 
not all black people look or act the same’ (in Grimshaw 2018). Similarly, 
Millard Scott, who was Tasered in another high-profile incident partially 
caught on camera, believes he was Tasered because he was black, saying ‘it 
seems to me we're being singled out and targeted’ (as reported in Ray 2020). 
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Lisa Cole, sister of Marc Cole, expressed her concerns that officers’ treat- 
ment of her brother were reflective of broader concerns about how the police 
deal with those experiencing mental illness and mental health crisis. She 
described how police ‘went charging in towards Marc screaming ‘put the 
knife down’, even though wasn’t a risk to anyone else at that point, and the 
eyewitnesses heard Marc say ‘why, what have I done, what have I done’. 
He was confused and scared, and two eye witnesses corroborated that. And 
instead of saying ‘Marc, you haven’t done anything’, you’re safe, we don’t 
want you to hurt yourself, your mum is on the way, treating him like a 
human being, they went straight into militarisation and aggression. She 
noted that this was not an isolated incident but part of a pattern of ‘excessive 
use against vulnerable groups’: 


that’s a massive concern because it is showing us there is a lack of under- 
standing of mental illness in the first place and how to deal with mental 
health crisis (without which they) resort, almost instantaneously, using 
the TASER... I’m not saying that, in some situations TASERs aren’t 
warranted, I’m not saying that you shouldn’t use them against violent 
offenders but the statistics are telling us a different story. It’s not peo- 
ple who are violent who are experiencing death, its people with mental 
illnesses... They tend to jump straight to the use of force... It’s too easy 
to use this thing in your hand, that’s what it 1s’. 


Quotes such as these highlight concerns over inappropriate, even abusive, 
use of the weapon and show that they are not isolated incidents. They also 
highlight that many speak about the weapon in complex, nuanced ways. 
Attention is given to the role of material devices such as TASER, which are 
not assumed merely to be passive tools, but are seen as having the ability 
to affect human behaviour, with officers changing their actions due to that 
‘thing in their hand’. Further, negative outcomes (in this case, the ‘abuse’ of 
the weapon) are not seen as determined solely by the weapon, but are seen 
as resulting from complex interactions between the weapon, beliefs about 
that weapon (it’s ‘harmless’ nature), individual ‘mind-sets’, and interactions 
between human actants (for example, interactions involving ‘a citizen’ claim- 
ing his ‘rights’ or those with mental illness). Such accounts speak to the need 
to take technologies seriously, and also highlight that concerns about neces- 
sity and proportionality should not be seen in isolation. Instead, they are 
heavily intertwined with issues around fear, pain, loss of control, and the 
mental health issues and psychological effects experienced both before and 
after TASER deployment. 

It should not be presumed, however, that such responses are unique to 
incidents involving TASER. Indeed as one lawyer noted, ‘in all my cases, 
clients would say that the use of force as a whole is unnecessary. It’s not just the 
TASER, it’s the whole thing, and it’s difficult to differentiate between them’. 
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Rojek et al. (2012: 314-316) observe ‘unanimous’ themes of ‘injustice’ and 
‘excessive force’ throughout all citizens’ accounts, regardless of the type of 
force that was used on them. Moreover, whilst some people subjected to the 
weapon have concerns about its use, this is not universal. Indeed, BBC Radio 
4 (2013) quoted a woman who had been sectioned by police after threatening 
members of the public with a knife. Her account described how she: 


‘picked up a sharp piece of crockery... I walked towards one officer with 
the shard in my hand saying I was going to kill him too. It was at that 
point that he pulled out the TASER. It was very scary. It was the one 
thing that made me stop... I am really glad they had the TASER with 
them. Had they not had the TASER, perhaps they would have tried to 
restrain me physically and it would have been a dangerous situation all 
round. The police were very professional and they handled it exactly as 
they should have done’. 
(BBC Radio 4 2013, see also Police Ombudsman 
for Northern Ireland 2014) 


Thus, it should not be assumed that all experiences of the weapon are 
negative, or that all of the negative issues associated with TASER use are 
restricted solely to that particular force option. Taken together, however, the 
accounts of pain, fear, loss of control, helplessness, psychological experiences, 
flashbacks, and excessive use of force recounted above challenge mainstream 
narratives around electric-shock weapons as a ‘nicer’, more predictable and 
less injurious use of force option. 


Engineering acceptability 


Thus far, this chapter has been concerned with examining myths and hearing 
a range of evidence around the ‘niceness of projectile electric-shock weapons 
such as TASER. Such evidence, claims, and appeals to the ‘empirical reality’ 
around the weapon are an important point of consideration. Yet simply trying 
to isolate the “empirical reality’ around the weapon and clarify the ‘facts’ of 
the matter should not be the analyst’s (only) job (see, for example, Grint and 
Woolgar 1992; Rappert 2003). It is also necessary to look at the conditions, 
networks, and participants (human and non-human) that make ‘facts’ real 
(Anais 2015: 47) and taken for granted. Thus, instead (or as well) as trying to 
find the definitive “empirical reality’ around exposure to the weapon—and 
whether it is ‘really’ nicer and safer—we could usefully enquire how such 
claims are made to seem real. 

Answering this question, I argue, requires taking Law’s concept of het- 
erogeneous engineering seriously. This notion helps capture the interesting 
insight that, in order for technologies to be successful, it is not sufficient (or 
perhaps, in some case, even necessary) for them to be technically sound. 
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Instead of solely resolving technical challenges, engineers need to solve chal- 
lenges that are a ‘tangled and complex network’ (Law 2011: 5) of the tech- 
nical (for example, how to harness and transmit electricity), natural (how 
to interact with biological entities in effective ways), and social (how to do 
so in a way that will be widely accepted and adopted). The ‘tactics’ used by 
these heterogeneous engineers must draw together natural, technical social, 
and other elements in order to create solutions that are not just technical 
but inherently socio-technical in form. Successfully developing a product 
requires ‘fitting together...bits and pieces from the social, the technical, the 
conceptual and the textual’ (Law 1992: 381). A key challenge is not just 
to engineer a ‘technical’ solution, but to heterogeneously engineer and fuse 
together ‘bits and pieces from the social, the technical, the conceptual and the 
textual’ (Law 1992: 2), so as to ensure the socio-technical acceptability of the 
weapon and the pain, fear, humiliation, and loss of control associated with 
it. How, then, might this happen, and what engineering ‘tactics’ are used in 
order to do so? I suggest there are several ways in which this happens. 

First, the minimal size of the probes, the discrete visual appearance of the 
weapon and the relative quiet of the electrical discharge when it is working 
correctly not only secure the functioning of the weapon, but also help secure 
its acceptability. Pain is often conveyed by documenting the injuries caused 
and making visible the instruments used to inflict the pain, yet this is dif- 
ficult in the case of projectile electric-shock weapons. Sometimes the only 
visible injury from the incident will be the small incisions where probes have 
entered. Further, while images of, for example, batons or more rudimentary 
weapons such as nails or sticks allow people to imagine the pain inflicted 
by the devices, looking at the TASER weapon provides little clue as to the 
experience of being Tasered. As Scarry (1985: 16: emphasis added) notes, ‘the 
point... is not just that pain can be apprehended in the image of a weapon but 
that it almost cannot be apprehended without it’. 

Furthermore, watching projectile electric-shock weapons being deployed 
is (often) less visceral than watching people being exposed to other forms 
of force. Whilst one may hear the thud of a baton hitting the skin, or the 
closing of handcuffs around someone’s wrist, TASER can be almost com- 
pletely silent. Visually, too, while other force options target the outside of 
the body, TASER aims to target internal mechanisms, stimulating sensory 
and motor nerves (Axon undated d: 7). The interaction of these mechanisms 
with the weapon is much more difficult to observe than, say, the impact of 
baton strikes, or irritant spray, on eyes, arms and legs. To some extent, then, 
‘the Taser strike is decidedly less harrowing and easier to answer for than... 
baton blows’ (Anais 2009: 54)—even while the visible effects of the weapon 
(freezing, immobilisation, paralysis, collapse) are as mysterious as they are 
impressive to behold. Witnessing a TASER exposure, thus, manages to be 
both more—but also less—harrowing than traditional forms of force. In such 
ways, design features of the weapon solve not only ‘natural’ and ‘technical’ 
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issues—such as the discharge of electricity—but social ones, such as how to 
discharge electricity in an acceptable fashion. 

If one set of tactics are ‘technical’ in nature, other tactics are more con- 
ventionally described as social. For example, marketing materials present 
‘idealised images of the police... as “heroes” while discrediting perceived 
“villains” (Wozniak and Uggen 2009: 276), thus making it easier to justify 
the infliction of pain upon the latter. Such themes are also picked up by the 
media which, at least in the USA, ‘cast victims of police killings as physical 
and social threats and situate police actions within legitimate institutional 
roles’ (Hirschfield and Simon 2010: 155). Such trends contribute to a climate 
in which the experiences of those who have been shocked—many of whom 
are already vulnerable and marginalised—are undervalued. 

If these tactics minimize the humanity of those exposed to electric-shock 
weapons, other tactics serve to minimise the seriousness of exposure. This 
can be done by providing opportunities for people to be exposed to TASER 
shocks themselves, in highly supportive and artificial settings. Rappert (2004: 
23) has noted that, when participants receive shocks together, and recover 
quickly, such experiences can help to downplay the trauma involved— 
despite the many differences between collective voluntary exposure and use 
in real-life conditions. Moreover, conferences sponsored by electric-shock 
manufacturers provide an occasion to show ‘light-hearted’ videos of staff 
members being hit by electric-shock weapons, often met with ‘wild cheers 
and applause’, and even laughter, from the audience (Wozniak and Uggen 
2009: see also Rappert 2004). Similarly, Lim and Seet (2009: 170) express 
concern about the ‘disregard for the potential hazards of TASER use’ shown 
in ‘video vignettes’ hosted on video-sharing websites. Showing exposures 
in such ways is not particularly conducive to sober reflection on the conse- 
quences of inflicting pain, humiliation, and loss of control on individuals. 

It should not be claimed, however, that these tactics are all intentional, 
conscious, or deliberate. To do so would be giving too much power to human 
agency alone, while other factors may also be important. These include, for 
example, the obduracy of electricity which render certain solutions (e.g., 
barbed probes attached to wires) more compelling than other solutions (e.g., 
wireless projectiles) and the broader difficulties people face when expressing 
pain. It has been argued that the ‘in-expressability’ of pain is an ‘essential’ 
component of it (Scarry 1985: 3) and even highly educated, high-status indi- 
viduals have found it extremely difficult to convey the experience of being 
Tasered (Rappert 2004: 25). 

These difficulties are compounded as assessments and interpretations of 
people’s experiences—including the pain they have suffered—are often 
bound up with judgements about their credibility (Rappert 2004). The very 
factors that may make individuals prone to the use of electric-shock weap- 
ons may mean that they may not always be able to describe the experiences 
as eloquently as they might like and can be seen as less credible witnesses. 
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When compared to law enforcement officers who often enjoy the ‘presump- 
tion of credibility’, such voices are often met with scepticism (Sussman 2012: 
1377). 

The combined effect of these tactics is that those who have been Tasered 
can be silenced, dismissed, and (once more) humiliated. In the aforemen- 
tioned Ras Judah Adunbi case, Mr Adunbi (quoted in Cork 2018) expressed 
his frustration that: 


‘during the... trial, I played a minor role. When I gave evidence, I was 
asked only three or four questions. What I saw or felt or thought as a 
victim... did not matter at all’. 


Conclusion 


To date, the literature assessing the use of projectile electric-shock weapons has 
tended to focus on quantitative assessments of physical injuries (see Neuscheler 
and Friedlin 2015 for a summary). Yet use of force experiences are not just sta- 
tistical abstractions but are highly personal and meaningful for those involved. 
In contrast to much of the literature, this chapter has “followed the actors’, in 
particular those affected by TASER, and has brought to the fore some of the 
qualitative experiences of those subjected to the weapon. In so doing, it pro- 
vides evidence to challenge the myth that projectile electric-shock weapons 
are a ‘safer’ form of force for members of the public and, in particular, that 
they are ‘nicer’, more predictable, and less injurious than other forms of force. 
This, in turn, brings into question the claims of trainers and officers that the 
weapon is ‘very safe’ and that there are ‘no issues with it at all’. 

There are powerful reasons why officers might make such claims. As 
Waddington (2011: 100) states, those who exercise authority ‘wish to see 
their own behaviour as legitimate’ and generate ‘legitimating myths’ for 
this purpose, which may depart significantly from reality. Furthermore, as 
research by Collins (2009; 2012) and Hunt (1985) has revealed, there are a 
number of psychological barriers and difficulties involved in using force, with 
officers often looking for reassurance that their actions are legitimate, both 
legally and morally. This is often combined with strong, almost messianic 
beliefs about the weapon amongst some TASER trained officers—a point we 
return to in the next chapter. But for now, it is important to note that officers 
may seek, after the event, to portray their use of force as a ‘nicer’ and ‘safer’ 
course of action and to present the use of the weapon as less ‘crude’ and bru- 
tal—both to themselves and to external audiences. 

Such myths are troubled, however, by the experiences of those who have 
been Tasered and by their accounts of the pain, fear, and loss of control 
experienced as well as the unpredictability of the weapon, the psychologi- 
cal symptoms experienced after use and doubts about its necessity. They are 
further troubled by the evidence of the extensive heterogeneous engineering 
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and tactics employed in order to construct certain facts and claims—for 
example, that the weapon is ‘nicer’ and ‘less intrusive—and render them 
plausible. These tactics include minimizing the humanity of those exposed 
to electric-shock weapons, minimizing the seriousness of exposure, and pro- 
viding few visual or auditory clues as to the pain inflicted. In other words, it 
is not just the ‘empirical reality’ (Terrill and Paoline 2012) that matters, but 
the tactics used to make such claims ‘real’ and to silence those who would 
claim otherwise. These findings have a number of practical, methodological, 
and theoretical implications. 

First, the literature’s preoccupation with quantitative assessments of phys- 
ical injury is necessary but not sufficient to understand the effects associated 
with electric-shock weapons. The focus on injury alone may serve to down- 
play the pain, suffering, fear, and loss of control associated with electric- 
shock technologies—and perhaps with other police weapons too. In this 
sense, following the actors, as Latour (2005:12) has urged us to do, reveals 
new insights and concerns that are less amenable to quantitative analysis. 

Second, attending to injury, pain, and psychological sequalae draws atten- 
tion to the outcome of using force, but important questions also need to be asked 
about the process, and rationale, for having used force in the first place. The 
focus on the former brackets key questions about proportionality of the force 
that was used: the latter brings them sharply into focus. Projectile electric- 
shock weapons may, or may not, cause fewer serious injuries than other 
options available. Yet, as the evidence from those who have experienced 
TASER reminds us, a focus on such topics can mask another important ques- 
tion: whether any such injuries, pain and suffering arising from the incident- 
were justifiable in the first place. Article 1 of the UN Convention Against 
Torture (1984) excludes from its definition of torture and ill-treatment ‘pain 
or suffering arising only from, inherent in or incidental to lawful sanctions’. 
If the sanctions are not legal then, irrespective of the nature or severity of 
any ‘injury’ incurred, attention must also be given to the pain and suffering 
inflicted. Whether or not a weapon such as TASER is ‘nicer’ and ‘safer’ than 
other use of force options is immaterial if it is used in situations where it is 
inappropriate, disproportionate, and unnecessary, and if it is used in situa- 
tions where force is not required. 

Third, and relatedly, the concerns raised here about the longer psycholog- 
ical impact of exposure to police force—including electric-shock weapons— 
reinforce Meade et al.’s (2015: 2) call for more attention to be paid to how use 
of force impacts long-term psychological well-being. As Meade et al. (2015: 
2) noted, ‘police use of force may function as a trauma, similar to violent 
victimisation. Researchers have observed that youths exposed to violence in 
the home or in the community display greater...aggressive behaviour, and 
anti-social attitudes’. Similar tendencies may be at play following police use 
of force—and are all the more likely when that force is seen to be dispropor- 
tionate. If this is the case, using such force may create as many problems as 
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it solves. However, it is important that such effects can be captured systemati- 
cally, and attempts made to analyse whether particular weapons have a bigger 
psychological footprint than others, and under what conditions. 

Fourth, this chapter has demonstrated the practical value of key concepts— 
such as the notion of ‘following the actors’ and ‘heterogenous engineering — 
found in Science and Technology Studies. While following the actors seems 
like an obvious insight, it is all too often lost in the largely quantitative debate 
around police use of force. Moreover, the process by which being ‘shocked’ 
is rendered acceptable—to the extent that it is—resonates with Law’s notion 
of heterogeneous engineering. The challenge here is not purely a technical 
one. It is not to produce a weapon that causes pain, but to produce a weapon 
that may cause pain in a way that can be deemed ‘nice’, ‘less intrusive’, and 
socially acceptable. Multiple tactics and engineering solutions—including 
minimizing the humanity of those exposed to electric-shock weapons, min- 
imizing the seriousness of exposure, and providing few visual or auditory 
clues as to the pain inflicted—are used to try and render acceptable the device 
and the pain associated with it. 

It is noteworthy, too, that many who speak about their experiences with the 
weapon do so in ways which are distinctly socio-technical. In such descrip- 
tions it is neither the inherent nature of the social or the technical that matters 
but, rather, the ways in which they interact. In such descriptions, too, weap- 
ons are much more than mere tools but can have multiple effects, including 
encouraging officers to ‘use the thing in (their) hand’. Yet, as we shall see, this 
contrasts markedly with how officers speak about the weapon and the decisions 
they make around it. We will return to this topic throughout the book, includ- 
ing in Chapter 7. For the time being, however, we turn in the next chapter 
to officers’ views on a slightly narrower topic: the relationship between the 
weapon and officer safety. 


Chapter 5 


‘There’s nothing bad I can 
say about TASER’ 


TASER and officer safety 


Introduction 


While claims about the benefits of projectile electric-shock weapons for 
members of the public are disputed, they are commonly seen as being bene- 
ficial for officers. Indeed, it is often claimed that they are so popular because 
of their ability to protect officers, minimising—or entirely preventing— 
assaults, minor injuries, and even serious injury and death. This chapter seeks 
to examine the claims around officer safety in more detail. After examining 
the (largely quantitative) academic literature on officer safety in Part 1, the 
chapter complements this with officer views on TASER and officer safety— 
the first time that this research has been done outside of the USA. This is 
particularly valuable because, as De Angelis and Wolf (2013: 4) note, little 
research has explored the views of the officers armed with the weapon (see 
also Paoline and Terrill 2011; Rojek et al 2012; Sierra-Arévalo 2019, who 
highlight the lack of research in this area). The account that officers pres- 
ent, and which is advanced in Part 2, is broadly positive, suggesting that 
officers perceive electric-shock weapons (specifically TASER, which is the 
only brand in use in England and Wales) as safer and more effective than 
other alternatives—a finding which is often (but not always) borne out in the 
academic literature on officer injury. 

While these officer accounts are highly valuable, a range of factors—includ- 
ing canteen culture (Waddington 1999) and broader beliefs around tech- 
nologies more generally (Feenberg 2010)—might help explain why officers 
tend towards one particular account, and tell one set of stories (Shearing and 
Ericson 1991) instead of others. After examining some of these factors, in 
Part 3, I then present an alternative account, one that draws on officer views 
to highlight slightly different, and less positive, features of the relationship 
between projectile electric-shock weapons and officer safety. 

In doing so, I challenge the mainstream myths around projectile electric- 
shock weapons and officer safety. I also underscore the importance of look- 
ing not just at the technical features of such weapons—which might lead one 
to conclude that they are, indeed, safer for offiicers—but, instead, looking 
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more broadly at the socio-technical network surrounding them, which sup- 
ports the opposite conclusion. Further, I highlight the need to carefully 
investigate claims about the benefits, limits, and effectiveness of technolo- 
gies, including electric-shock weapons, instead of regarding such assessments 
as true or self-evident. Bloor’s symmetry—the notion that the same type of 
explanations should be sought for decisions, actions, claims, and statements 
whether or not they are seen as ‘true’ or ‘false-—reminds us that they deserve 
further examination (see for e.g., Bloor 1999). Building on discussions in the 
last chapter around how claims about the weapon being ‘nicer’ for members 
of the public are fashioned and made real, in this chapter, I highlight the 
processes that make claims about the benefits of the weapon for officer safety 
seem real to those directly affected. We start, however, by considering the 
academic literature on officer safety. 


The academic literature on officer safety 


The traditional narrative or myth around the use of projectile electric-shock 
weapons is that they result in fewer injuries and assaults to officers, thanks 
to their technical features; in particular, their effectiveness, ability to 
incapacitate, and ability to be used at a distance. This can help to prevent 
officers from getting close to violent individuals and putting themselves 
in harm’s way (see, for example, Ariel et al 2019; Jauchem 2015; Paoline 
et al 2012). Indeed, the majority of studies on projectile electric-shock 
weapons and officer injury suggest that their use is associated with decreased 
rates of injury to officers (Alpert and Dunham 2010; Ba and Grogger 2018; 
Jenkinson et al 2006; National Institute of Justice 2009; 2011; Neuscheler 
and Freidlin 2015; Stevenson and Drummond-Smith 2020). Whilst the 
majority of these studies focused on analysing data from forces that had 
already adopted the weapons, other researchers have been able to look at 
officer injury data in forces prior to, and following, the introduction of the 
technology—and tend to come to similar conclusions (Lin and Jones 2010; 
Macdonald et al 2009, Police Executive Research Forum 2009). As such, 
although a couple of studies report both significant and insignificant results 
in this area (Macdonald et al 2009; Smith et al 2007), the majority of studies 
find that projectile electric-shock weapons are associated with significant 
reductions in officer injury. 

These studies have markedly advanced our understanding and seem 
intuitively appealing, chiming with common sense. As such, the idea that 
the weapon is effective and safer for officers is generally accepted (Paoline 
et al 2012:115), and even seen as ‘an article of faith’ (Lin and Jones 2010: 153) 
amongst academics and officers alike. This view is also espoused by some 
manufacturers and suppliers, with early marketing materials even reportedly 
claiming a ‘field success rate’ of ‘97% and more ‘stopping power’ than a .38 
special firearm (quoted in Gilbert 2019). 
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Furthermore, for many, the effectiveness and technical merits of such weap- 
ons explain their popularity and success. For example, in White’s account, 
the “key features’ of the weapon are its ‘benefits’, specifically ‘it’s relatively 
short duration of recovery time among those who are exposed, its reliability 
from a distance... its compact size and utility’ and its efficacy (2014: 6). As a 
result, the ‘traditional inflexibility that defines police departments’ have been 
overcome by the ‘effectiveness of the TASER’ (2014: 293). Jauchem (2015: 
53) notes that ‘as CEWs became more effective, they were then more widely 
adopted’ and Jenkinson et al state that “indirect evidence for the efficacy of 
TASER weaponry comes from the continually increasing sale of stun devices 
to law enforcement agencies’. Overall, White summarises, ‘innovations with 
greater upsides’, such as TASER, will ‘diffuse rapidly’ compared to innova- 
tions with ‘more risks than rewards’ (2014: 284). 

Valuable though this literature is, it has a number of conceptual and prac- 
tical limitations. When beliefs around the weapon are positive, and take up 
of the weapon has been rapid, these developments are seen as logical conclu- 
sions. They are seen as inevitable, ‘rational’ (White 2014: 293) responses to 
objective qualities of projectile electric-shock weapons—in short, not really 
as beliefs at all, and not worthy of further investigation or explanation. In 
contrast, when beliefs around the weapon are more negative, citing risks and 
disadvantages, these are seen as ‘false’ accounts that can only be explained 
by social factors. For example, there is some consideration, in White’s inter- 
esting and complex work, of how social factors—including ‘social networks’ 
and ‘laws, values, norms, ideologies, and belief systems’—can either facilitate 
or hinder the adoption of a technology (2014: 292). There is also talk, in 
passing, of ‘interplay’ between technology, human actors, and environmental 
context (2014: 282). Yet these are often invoked to explain misconceptions 
and erroneous beliefs. Hence, in White’s account, “interest groups’ and ‘polit- 
icized city councils’ are invoked as delaying the spread of the device (2014: 
291). Similarly, in Chief Executive Rick Smith’s interesting account of the 
rise of the TASER weapon (2019: 261), there were ‘powerful...forces ... 
arrayed against social and technical progress’, with initial obstacles includ- 
ing meddling managers, federal government, ‘tradition bound’ culture, and 
certain ‘groups that seek to reduce excessive force in policing’ (2019: 38, 87). 

There is a fundamental asymmetry here: as Bloor (1999) has noted more 
broadly, ‘false’ beliefs are seen as something in need of explanation, ‘true’ 
beliefs are not. The social is a resource to be drawn on to explain why mis- 
conceptions around the weapon exist, but is not as relevant when looking at 
the positive features of the weapon, which are to be explained with reference 
to its technical features and inherent qualities. Further, in such accounts, the 
social is seen as fixed, unchanging context into which technologies such as 
electric-shock weapons are introduced, with greater or lesser success. For 
example, quoting Wejnert, White notes that innovations ‘evolve in a specific 
ecological and cultural context and their successful transfer depends on their 
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suitability to the new environments they enter’ (in White 2014: 14). So the 
social can impact the reception of a given technology, but there is little con- 
sideration of the inverse: how technologies, such as TASER, can impact ‘the 
social’. 

Such views exemplify what Feenberg (2010: 15) has called the ‘paradox of 
the frame’; the assumption that the efficacy and usefulness of a given technol- 
ogy explains its success. Applied to projectile electric-shock weapons, such 
reasoning would lead one to assume—as the authors above do—that they 
are popular because they are effective. Yet Feenberg argues the reverse is true: 
‘efficiency does not explain success, success explains efficiency’ (2010: 15). 
The technology must have been more or less efficient in the first place—and, 
in the case of projectile electric-shock weapons, there is evidence to sug- 
gest important differences between brands (Mesloh et al 2008) and between 
different models from the same brand (Home Office 2016; Stevenson and 
Drummond-Smith 2020)'—but that alone does not explain why such a tech- 
nology came to be adopted. 

Instead, as we saw in the preceding chapters, a range of heterogeneous 
tactics and solutions have to be applied in order to make a device accept- 
able and widely adopted. Once adopted, additional resources, research, and 
development are then devoted to such devices, helping to increase their effi- 
ciency and producing a self-fulfilling prophecy. Yet such possibilities are sel- 
dom considered in the literature. Instead, while studies may look at upsides, 
risks, and rewards (White 2014)—in this case, the ‘upsides’ of effectiveness, 
enhanced officer safety, and reduced injury—they are often seen as pre- 
existing, objective qualities, and taken for granted. Seldom are they seen as 
characteristics that are socially constructed and, in turn, are worthy of fur- 
ther attention in their own right. 

The literature also suffers from more practical limitations, many of 
which parallel the limitations of the literature on the injuries to mem- 
bers of the public, discussed in the last chapter. First, the majority of this 
work has been based on the United States of America and is reliant on a 
small number of datasets (Neuscheler and Friedlin 2015). Second, many 
of these previous studies failed to differentiate between instances where 
projectile electric-shock weapons were used by itself and instances where 
it was used in conjunction with other forms of force. After making this 
distinction, Paoline et al. (2012) found that such weapons were associated 
with a decreased probability of officer injury when used by themselves, but 
an increased probability of injury when used with other forms of force. 
This is perhaps particularly important in countries hke England and Wales, 
where TASER is frequently used alongside, not instead of, other use of 
force options (Dymond 2018). 

Third, while many studies have understandably focused on the odds of 
officer injury, there are a range of broader questions around the weapon that 
may also affect officer safety (Ariel et al 2019; Ba and Grogger 2018). These 
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include, for example, the impact that the presence of projectile electric-shock 
weapons may have on the behaviour and decision making of police officers 
and members of the public and it’s impact on police use of force (Ariel 
et al 2019). In order to address such issues, Ariel et al’s (2019) randomised 
controlled trial in the City of London Police found that TASERs were asso- 
ciated with statistically significant increases in the use of force by the police 
and with a doubling of assaults on police officers. They theorised that the 
presence of TASER encouraged suspects to become more violent towards 
officers, thus putting them at increased risk of assault. 

Studies such as these point towards nuances in how such weapons may be 
received. They hint that there may be some exceptions to the logical assump- 
tion that they enhance officer safety due to their effectiveness and techni- 
cal features. As such, while quantitative studies such as those detailed above 
are highly valuable, they can only go so far. It is also important to explore 
officers’ own understandings of how such weapons may impact their safety 
(De Angelis and Wolf 2013; Sierra-Arévalo 2019), to look at the broader net- 
work around the weapon, and to understand when officers feel more or less 
at risk—the topic of the next section. 


Officer views on safety 


In general, officers in England and Wales are highly positive about TASER. 
They identify several ways in which the weapon advances their safety, and 
this was often a key motivation for wanting to carry it. TASER is particularly 
valued given relatively low staffing numbers, which some officers felt had 
been exacerbated recently. For example, officers noted the importance of: 


“The safety aspect — we are now in a rural area and I cover an area which 
is... Pd say 8 times what it was before...I have got less staff so ’m very 
that aware we are single crewed... I want to have the confidence to stop 
a car, go to an incident and just be a little bit more protected’. 

(Officer 1, Countryshire) 


‘I cover over 100 square miles around (location omitted) and I just 
thought that it is such a large area and it’s a useful tool to have for myself 
and my colleagues. Because it’s not necessarily me that would be in a 
situation to need it, but it’s a useful tool to have as a backup for my col- 
leagues as well’. 

(Officer 2, Townsville) 


‘With so many people you know or work with... being assaulted and 
stuff and maybe a TASER won’t stop that happening but it just gives you 
a better, safer option’. 

(Officer 12, Big City) 
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Mote specifically, the weapon is seen as enhancing officer safety in multiple 
ways. First, the majority of officers speak about the value of the ‘red-dot’ func- 
tion. One officer, for example, described it as ‘the best thing about TASER’. 
Officers also note that the weapon can act as a ‘deterrent’ by its’ mere presence. 
For example, an officer in Townsville stated that ‘merely having it as an option 
is a deterrent to a lot of people. You don’t even need to draw it... You turn up 
to somebody who recognises...that you could be carrying it, it just changes 
their state of mind’ (Officer 2, Townsville). Such findings are in keeping with 
De Angelis and Wolf’s research, which found that officers felt that the weapon 
allowed them to de-escalate encounters without the use of ‘dangerous types 
of physical force’ (2013: 9-10). The deterrence effect of the weapon, and its 
seeming ability to prevent use of force incidents, is highly valued. 

Officers also feel that, when they do need to fire TASER, it helps ensure 
their physical safety more readily than other forms of force, for several, inter- 
connected reasons. Officers value the extra distance they feel the weapon 
gives them: 


‘It gives you a bit of distance and I think that’s the key thing - it’s the 
distance. Whereas (with) the other PPE (personal protective equipment), 
you've got to be close. 

(Officer 1, Townsville) 


‘I would always, more often than not, go straight for my TASER rather 

than CS or baton, as long as the circumstances dictated. Its proximity, 

rather than having to be fighting and get myself injured as well’. 
(Officer 7, Countryshire) 


This was also emphasised in training, with trainers reinforcing to course 
participants during scenario exercises that ‘it’s a distance control device’. In 
addition to distance, officers also stress the perceived effectiveness and bene- 
fits of (neuro-muscular) incapacitation: 


‘It’s nice to have something extra that you know would work. Baton might 
not work, I don’t really fight with a baton if I can help it. CS... could 
affect me as much as it will affect them... I guess it (TASER) gives you 
the option to control. They have no choice: if you are accurate they will 
go down’. 

(Officer 2, Countryshire) 


‘(With TASER) It can just be a couple of seconds to get that compliance, 
and then they’ll suddenly think right OK I am going to comply and 
there’s no more fighting. Whereas (without TASER) you could end up 
in a big struggle, everyone on a heap on the floor’. 

(Officer 1, Townsville) 
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“The impact is high in terms of its ability to stop people in in their tracks 
but the ability to recover instantaneously once the device is switched off 
is also there’. 

(TASER Trainer 5, force omitted) 


As such, the incapacitation associated with TASER is highly valued and, 
more broadly, the weapon is seen as highly consistent, predictable and relia- 
ble, and as likely to be effective—especially when compared to other forms of 
force. The targeted, accurate nature of TASER is also compared favourably 
to the other force options available, in particular, CS irritant spray, and espe- 
cially in confined spaces. Officers note that: 


‘I tend to use TASER because it’s far better... It has got so many benefits 
that you think about. The environment’s one of the key issues. You’re in 
confined spaces a lot of the time and you can’t swing your arm back for 
the baton you're not going to go to CS... TASER is the go-to’. 

(Officer 4, Countryshire) 


‘(I was faced with a situation) the initial threat was ‘where’s the knife’... 
I had a foot (of distance) to work with. CS spray would not have worked 
in a confined space... (baton) there’s not enough room... TASER with 
the drive stun, it was the best option available’. 

(Officer 3, Townsville) 


Indeed, when asked for their views on the weapon, few officers (N = 4) 
proactively mentioned limitations of, or downsides to, the weapon. The vast 
majority of interviews (with perhaps one exception) were overwhelmingly 
positive about the weapon, with many officers talking about it in glowing, 
almost messianic, terms. Officers noted that: 


‘It’s an extra piece of equipment that is essentially completely safe and 
that’s becoming far more essential working in the rurals’. 
(Officer 1, Countryshire) 


‘It’s a brilliant piece of kit so long as it’s used properly’. 
(TASER trainer 2, force omitted) 


‘You have to take certain things into account, your surroundings and 
things, have to be careful but it is a tool that’s good, I don’t think there’s 
anything bad that I can say about TASER’. 

(Officer 6, Countryshire) 


Such views are broadly in keeping with American research which found a 
pattern of ‘widespread support’ (De Angelis and Wolf 2013) for the weapon. 
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At this point in the argument, one might be tempted to make several con- 
clusions. First, officers tend to report to outsiders that they view TASER as 
enhancing their personal safety, due to its perceived efficacy and reliability, 
its ability to incapacitate, and the fact that it can be used both at distance 
and at relatively close quarters. The academic literature also tends to rein- 
force this view, showing (with some exceptions) that the weapon is associated 
with decreased injury to officers. Second, one might be tempted to trace 
these benefits back to the material features of the weapon, and its inherent, 
innate qualities (see, for example, White 2014)—for example, the red-dot 
laser sights, the wired probes that can be fired at a distance, the electricity that 
can produce incapacitation. 

Yet, as Bloor (1999: 84) reminds us, it is important to subject both so-called 
‘true and false’, and ‘rational and irrational’ ideas to ‘sociological curiosity’. 
Rather than seeing some ideas, ‘facts’, shared beliefs and conventions (in this 
case, the benefits, effectiveness and prevalence of electric-shock weapons) 
as natural, self-evident and genuine—and not in need of further investiga- 
tion or interrogation—and seeing other views (for example, concerns about 
such technologies, or reluctance to adopt such devices) as profoundly mis- 
construed, and necessitating recourse to the ‘social’ in order to dismiss and 
explain them away, he asks us to identify the ‘local, contingent causes’ behind 
both types of belief. For my purposes here, then, if we are interested in exam- 
ining the impact of projectile electric-shock weapons on officer safety, this 
challenges us not simply to take officer beliefs at face value—but to examine 
those beliefs more closely; the task of the remainder of this chapter. 


Going beyond officer accounts 


But why might one need to go beyond officer accounts in the first place? 
There are a number of reasons why such accounts deserve careful exam- 
ination. First, it is not just academics that fall prey to the ‘paradox of the 
frame’ —or the assumption that the efficacy and usefulness of a given technol- 
ogy explains its success. Amongst officers, too, the ubiquity and popularity 
of projectile electric-shock weapons may be seen as evidence of their effec- 
tiveness, and may subconsciously shape officers’ subsequent views about such 
weapons, their performance and the impact on their safety. Even if officers are 
not fully convinced, however, forming and expressing dissenting views about 
a given technology becomes more difficult over time (Pinch and Byker 1984). 
Immediately after the adoption of a new technology, there is considerable 
‘interpretive flexibility’ in how people think of, and receive, the innovation, 
with multiple meanings and interpretations that can be attached to the same 
object or artefact. However, over time the degree of interpretive flexibility 
erodes and a broad consensus emerges—a process known as closure. Under 
conditions of closure differing opinions can be held, but it may be harder for 
officers to express reservations about the weapon—perhaps particularly to 
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‘outsiders —whilst any lingering doubts may again be assuaged by the degree 
of consensus that does exist around its utility and its popularity. 

Such considerations may be heightened in policing, with talk of its dis- 
tinctive subculture and pressure to act a certain way. Thus, an officer in Big 
City noted the disdain that was felt for a colleague who voiced objections to 
the weapon: 


‘there’s one girl on my team who... she has, I don’t want to say an atti- 
tude problem, but she thinks the force will change for her and she’s very 
forthright in her ideas...She thinks that TASER is immoral. She thinks 
‘why should I have that ability to do that’. Which is her personal view. 
We're all a bit like ‘why are you a police officer then?’ 


Second, confirmation bias—the tendency for individuals to ‘bolster a 
hypothesis by seeking consistent evidence while minimizing inconsistent 
evidence’ (O’Brien 2009: 315)—may also have a role to play here. This 
tendency has been well documented in the social psychology literature 
amongst the general population, as well as in serving police officers. Whilst 
studies of confirmation bias in the police have traditionally been focused 
on presumptions of guilt or innocence of suspects during interrogation (see 
Powell et al 2012; Taslitz 2010), the issue of confirmation bias is perhaps 
particularly salient here. Because officers in England and Wales are not 
automatically issued with the weapon but have to volunteer to carry it, it 
is highly likely that self-selection effects apply, and that volunteers already 
believe it is effective and that it will improve their safety. Conversely, those 
who are more sceptical about the weapon may be more reluctant to apply 
in the first place. 

Third, these social-psychological processes must also be understood in the 
context of the traditional ‘hyper-masculine’ (Wozniak and Uggen 2009) 
police subculture. Reiner’s classic definition of ‘police culture’ sees it as 
‘complex ensembles of values, attitudes, symbols, rules, recipes, and prac- 
tices, emerging as people react to the exigencies and situations they confront, 
interpreted through the cognitive frames, and orientations they carry with 
them from prior experiences’ (Reiner, 2010: 116). These values and attitudes 
include a desire for action and excitement set alongside a concern with dan- 
ger and safety, a belief (sometimes even a glorification) in the use of force as 
acceptable and necessary (Westley in Griffin and Bernard 2003: 6) and an 
‘us vs them’ attitude (Grint et al 2017; Herbert 1998; Waddington 2011). In 
order to fit into this ‘adventure/machismo normative order’ (Herbert 1998; 
357), officers—in particular, ‘street cops’ (Grint et al 2017)—must demon- 
strate their bravery and fearlessness by engaging in proactive policing and 
voluntarily placing themselves in dangerous, risky situations. In other words, 
and more colloquially, they are expected to ‘show balls’ (Reuess-Innani in 
Herbert 1998). 
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With some notable exceptions—for example, the views expressed in the 
last chapter that TASER is valued because it allows officers to avoid confron- 
tation and force—officer views on the weapon often closely reflect themes 
found in the traditional police subculture (TPC). Thus, many officers stress 
concerns about their safety, and the safety of their colleagues as a key reason 
for carrying the weapon. These concerns are often set against a backdrop of 
an increasingly violent public and declining levels of respect for the police 
(e.g., an ‘us vs them’ mentality). For example, an officer in Townsville com- 
mented that “even in the short time that I’ve been doing this job, I think that 
the level of violence in general displayed across the board by the public is get- 
ting worse... people that I’m dealing with just don’t have any respect for the 
uniform anymore’ (Townsville, officer 2), and similar views were expressed 
in all three forces. 

Moreover, some officers couch the appeal of the weapon in terms of their 
desire to be proactive and their desire for action and excitement. As one 
officer explains, ‘I like to be frontline and the first to get there. I like to be 
proactive rather than reactive and I just thought it could be a good role for me’ 
(Officer 3, Countryshire). Another officer from Big City (Officer 8) explains 
that the weapon appealed because he likes ‘being in a proactive role...we can 
get called to any incident and I think that’s just sort of part of the excitement, 
it goes with having TASER’. Other officers placed an emphasis on the ability 
of the weapon to help them protect themselves. Such officers commented 
that ‘before anyone is going to hit me, they’re going to get Tasered’ (Officer 
15, Countryshire) and ʻI use it as I feel fit, at the end of the day I want to go 
home’ (Officer 3, Townsville). The views of officers cannot be understood 
without reference to these broader subcultural norms—especially as this tra- 
ditional subculture simultaneously emphasises secrecy, suspicion of outsiders, 
and may lead officers to be less than forthcoming. 

As such, officer views on the weapon both reflect, and cannot be under- 
stood without, reference to canteen culture as well as broader assumptions 
made about the role of technologies and the existence of confirmation bias. 
The possibility that officer views are subconsciously influenced by such fac- 
tors must be taken into account. 


An alternative account 


It is, therefore, worth exploring what an alternative account of officer safety 
might look like. In providing this alternative reading of the evidence, I do 
not intend to demolish the ‘myth’ that projectile electric-shock weapons can 
improve the safety of officers but simply seek to demonstrate that other plau- 
sible interpretations are available. Specifically, while projectile electric-shock 
weapons are often seen as ‘better’ and ‘safer’ for officers when seen in isola- 
tion and considered in terms of its technical features, once they are consid- 
ered in terms of the broader socio-technical network around the weapon, 
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their impact on their safety might be slightly more complex. There are (at 
least) four reasons why this might be the case. 


Limits to effectiveness 


First, there are limits to the effectiveness of such weapons. While the red-dot is 
often seen as a positive technical feature that prevents situations from escalating, 
it’s effects are not guaranteed. For example, officers in one of the forces received 
explicit training on how to maximise the deterrent of the ‘red-dot’. The trainer 
noted that ‘the red-dot is a really effective tool but in order for it to be effective, 
we have to make it effective’ (emphasis added). As such, officers in this force were 
instructed to use ‘really dominant comms (communications)’, to aim high on 
the chest so the member of the public can see the red-dot, and to try to ‘win 
the psychological battle with that person’ in order to deploy the red-dot to best 
effect. The red-dot is not necessarily a technical solution or a ‘quick-fix’. 

Similarly, firing the weapon is not always effective. Research by Ho et al. 
(2012) indicates that TASER is less effective at very close ranges and reported 
effectiveness rates vary from 55% to 80% across police forces (Gilbert 2019; 
see also Brandl and Stroshine, 2017; Somers et al 2020; White and Ready, 
2010, who found effectiveness rates of 78% or higher). Previous studies have 
also found the models produced by alternative manufacturers to be less relia- 
ble than the TASER brand (see, for example, Mesloh et al 2008). Moreover, 
using the weapon in drive-stun mode—a type of use where the weapon is 
pressed directly up against an individual to deliver an electric-shock which, 
although painful, does not produce incapacitation—is also limiting and may 
exacerbate the situation. Indeed, the IPCC note that in ‘several’ cases, the use 
of drive stun ‘either did not result in the control the officers were hoping to 
achieve or made the person involved struggle and resist further’ (2014a: 21). 

Moreover, officers often adopt a fluid definition of success in cases where 
they use the weapon in probe firing mode. Thus, an officer described the 
weapon as ‘useful’ in the following situation: 


‘The first cartridge didn’t work. He dropped to the ground on the first 
cycle (of the second strike), but he was that angry that he pulled the barbs 
out and I had to go hands on... It’s a very useful tool. He was in a place 
where he was (still) fighting. But it gave me that advantage to be able to 
go hands on with him’. 

(Officer 20, Countryshire) 


Another officer described the weapon as being effective in the following 
incident: 


‘I had a chap... being arrested for an...assault (details omitted)... (he) 
pulled out a weapon (details omitted). So I tasered him but he broke 
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them (the wires) with the (weapon). And I had to exit quite rapidly and I 
tasered him again as he came out the door, so a messy one’. 


(Officer 3, Townsville) 


Such accounts indicate that projectile electric-shock weapons do not always 
incapacitate and, whilst they are often described as preventing the need to use 
hand-on tactics, this is not always the case. As noted in Chapter 3, should the 
weapon be ineffective, officers may find themselves in a dangerous situation 
quite rapidly. 

Relatedly, depending on the cartridges and model used, the TASERs cur- 
rently in use in England and Wales have a maximum range of either 6.4 or 
7.6 metres (College of Policing, 2020a)—and are at their most effective when 
used at shorter distances than this. Thus, officers may be tempted to get 
within range of particular individuals so that they have the option to use the 
weapon, should they need to. Yet this action could not only put them more at 
risk if an individual was to turn violent, but could also further risk inflaming 
the situation. The possibility of officers responding differently—in this case, 
getting in too close—because of the presence of projectile electric-shock 
weapons and, as such, affecting the event outcome were testified to by vari- 
ous trainers. One trainer stated that: 


‘In our force (we had a situation) where the (TASER trained) officer was 
just simply too close... (when someone) was kicking off and he jumped 
him. Distance, distance, that’s what we try to teach our non-firearms 
officers (on TASER courses), don’t jump on... Because they have spent 
their whole career jumping on, getting hands on but actually if you think 
about... maybe thinking about it, talking about it, getting some space 
will resolve the issue’. 

(TASER trainer, Force omitted, comments made during training) 


Another trainer backed up these concerns and explicitly linked them to 
TASER: 


‘Conventional tactics with vulnerable people is to give them distance and 
space... The thing with TASER is, it is very good... but you have to be 
at a relatively close distance in for it be effective. If I’m 7 -1 5 feet from 
you and you are in an agitated state that might not be great. The person 
could now be thinking “You are starting to close me down’, the subject 
is feeling threatened. If you go into TASER range you could up the ante 
with the subject’. 

(TASER trainer 2, Force omitted) 


Moreover, many of the stories officers tell to demonstrate the safety bene- 
fits of projectile electric-shock weapons involve situations where one officer 
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is engaging one individual. However, as discussed in Chapter 3, the weapon 
is less well suited for use against multiple individuals, or in crowds of people’. 
As an officer in Countryshire notes, ‘if ’m going up to a car (by myself) and 
there are four people in there, I don’t necessarily want to be stuck to someone 
with a TASER...(when) there are three other people presenting themselves 
to me’ (Officer 16). As such, while these weapons are often described as 
‘effective’, they may be so only in certain circumstances. In other circum- 
stances, they may actually enhance the risks faced by officers, if they are less 
able to address multiple threats. Moreover, far from being successful because 
it is effective, the weapon’s success encourages officers to see, and reinterpret, 
certain outcomes as effective. It also encourages officers to dismiss and ignore 
situations where it is less likely to be effective. 


Over-confidence 


Every weapon has limitations like those described above, and projectile 
electric-shock weapons are no exception. However—and this is my second 
point—such limitations are important precisely because of the confidence 
officers have in the weapon. There is a fine line between a healthy level of 
confidence, and a potentially dangerous level of complacency, particularly if 
this confidence leads officers to handle situations differently. Thus, officers 
note, explicitly, that ‘itll give me the confidence to be a bit more proactive 
where I think... people would be far less confident’ (Officer 1, Countryshire) 
and explain how the weapon has directly impacted their behaviour: 


‘It lets you deal with situations you possibly couldn’t deal with before. 
Whereas you might have had to back off, wait for more units to come 
in, or (have) more force used in a different way by shield teams, things 
like that’. 

(Officer 9, Countryshire) 


‘people with a knife, how would you have approached them before? You 
would have had to wait for armed support or you tackle them with the 
knife itself... A lot of the time, if you draw your TASER and point it at 
them...generally they stop and you’ve got your outcome earlier’. 
(Officer 15, Countryshire) 


‘It does make you feel a bit safer. Because I’m not a huge person like some 
of the other guys. If I was on my own and a large man was to kick up, it’s 
something else that I can think about’. 

(Officer 1, Townsville) 


‘I was involved in a situation with a male who... was wanted... (and) had 
17 markers for violence against police... Having that TASER I felt much 
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more confident being able to deal with him because I can stand 15 feet 
away, point that at him and if he makes any moves towards me I can deal 
with the situation’. 

(Officer 4, Big City Force) 


Whilst on occasions such strategies may have positive outcomes, they may 
also expose officers to more risk. As one officer noted; ‘some people think 
because they’ve got a TASER, they’re immune, they’re superhuman’ (Officer 
13, Countryshire)’. This risk is also exacerbated because, as some officers and 
trainers suggested, those with TASER are expected to ‘take control of the 
situation’ and to be ‘the first through the door’, potentially putting them at 
more risk. Thus officers’ views about the safety and capabilities of the weapon 
may encourage them to handle situations in different ways—ways that may, 
at times, risk compromising their safety. 


Higher risk incidents 


Third, once officers are equipped with TASER, the type of incidents to 
which they are sent may change. Some officers feel that, once TASER 
trained, they are sent to riskier incidents than had previously been the case 
(see also Dymond 2020). For example, officers explain that: 


‘The biggest issue you have sometimes is with spontaneous incidents 
where you have bladed weapons... I get sent to jobs with ‘presence in 
public with knives’... (We) get deployed as TASER now. That would 
have been a firearms job... If that TASER fails they become a victim’. 
(Officer 17, Countryshire) 


“The jobs with weapons and stuff, you start hearing ‘any TASER officers 
on duty’, whereas before it was always ‘we will see if we can get you a 
firearms unit’... I feel we definitely get called a lot more to jobs for vio- 
lence... The only thing that puts us in more danger is because of the jobs 
they send us to.’ 

(Officer 3, Townsville) 


‘(as a TASER trained officer) you go to more dangerous things. So there’s 
a little bit of a trade-off. Like if there was someone running round with 
a knife Pm now more likely...to go. So there is that sort of element of 
being exposed to more dangerous incidents. But at the same time I was 
kind of going to those incidents already’. 

(Officer 16, in Big City) 


As the ambiguity in the quote above indicates, this trend should not be 
overstated. However, there is some evidence to suggest that the presence 
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of projectile electric-shock weapons do not necessarily enhance officer 
safety—or, at the very least, that there is a ‘trade off between being sent to 
the ‘more dangerous’ incidents and being able to handle them with lower 
risk of injury. 


Single crewing 


Fourth, in around a quarter of interviews in Countryshire and Townsville, 
officers indicated that they are more likely to be single crewed. Trainers and 
officers noted that: 


‘Our recommendation is that there is a double TASER crew... However 
the assessment scenarios are single crewed as that’s what you guys will 
be... If you’ve got three staff, one TASER trained, the TASER trained 
officer will be single-crewed. That person is you — you are going on 
your own’. 

(TASER trainer, Force omitted, comments made during training) 


‘My understanding of how I was trained was that officers would attend a 
scene, supported by TASER officers... (who) could then concentrate on 
their use of TASER if it was needed. Numbers wise in the police service 
it doesn’t happen so much now... Now you’ve got officers who are wear- 
ing it routinely going to the job, so they’ve got to deal with the job, and 
also think about the TASER... That increases the pressure’. 

(TASER trainer, Force omitted, comments made during training) 


“TASER officers are single crewed every day... Ifyou have a TASER, you 
volunteer to go, to up the numbers... (But) single crewing is never safe 
in any front-line situation, TASER or not’ (Officer 17, Countryshire). 


Officers are less likely to be single crewed in the Big City force and, due 
to it’s urban nature, are more likely to have other officers nearby for back up. 
However, they describe a process of prioritisation, whereby TASER officers 
are more likely to kept on active duty to be available to answer calls. Thus, 
one officer noted that numbers of officers on shift are ‘under strength’ to 
begin with, and non-TASER trained officers often get called away to non- 
response tasks: 


‘So let’s say, you (need officers) at the hospital...(officers) with someone 
whose been extremely violent in custody... officers for a road closure.... 
When we're really short you can guarantee that more or less every single 
person that’s going to be available for calls is gonna be TASER (trained)... 
because they have to be available...for everyone to be safe basically’. 
(Officer 16, Big City) 
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Single-crewing TASER officers is particularly of concern as some research 
indicates that the mere presence of projectile electric-shock weapons can 
encourage members of the public to act aggressively. Ariel’s et al. (2019) ran- 
domised controlled trial compared shifts where officers were equipped with 
TASER to control shifts (where officers were not equipped with TASER). 
They found that officers with TASER were more likely to be assaulted and 
theorised that ‘the presence of a TASER precipitates a pattern where suspects 
become more aggressive toward officers, who in turn retort with more force- 
ful responses’ (Ariel et al 2019: 17)—potentially placing them more at risk. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, I have presented two differing accounts around projectile 
electric-shock weapons and officer safety: a traditional account, or myth, 
which stresses the benefits of the weapon, and a second, more skeptical 
account. This second account highlighted that, whilst many officers view the 
weapon as enhancing their safety, carrying it may place them at more risk in 
multiple ways. Specifically, they may be more likely to be single crewed, to 
be sent to more dangerous jobs, and to take the lead in managing such situ- 
ations when there. 

In making such points, my intention is not to dismiss officers’ views around 
the weapon. Officers are generally highly positive about TASER and believe 
that it keeps them safe—something generally echoed in the quantitative aca- 
demic literature, which finds that the weapon is associated with decreased 
odds of officer injury. Nor do I wish to suggest that the second account pre- 
sented here is ‘better’ than the former. Ultimately, it is up to the reader to 
decide which account, or blending of accounts, they find most convincing. 

Rather, in drawing attention to aspects under-appreciated in traditional 
accounts of the ‘success’ and ‘effectiveness’ of the weapon and its impacts 
on officer safety, I hope to have demonstrated a number of broader points. 
Firstly, that various factors—including the generic human tendencies towards 
confirmation bias, to assume that the success of a technology means that it 
is effective, and to interpret situations in line with the traditional policing 
subculture—may lead one to underestimate the disadvantages of the weapon 
and the socio-technical network surrounding it. We return to the topic of 
the traditional policing subculture in Chapter 7 but, for now, it is important 
to recognise these risk factors and unintended consequences in order to help 
ensure officer safety. 

Secondly, and relatedly, I hope to have demonstrated the conceptual 
and analytical value of expanding one’s gaze from the ‘technology’ to the 
‘socio-technical network’. If looked at in isolation, the so-called ‘technical’ 
features of projectile electric-shock weapons appear to enhance officer safety, 
but the broader socio-technical network around the weapon—the decisions 
and assumptions that are made around the incidents that it is suitable for 
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officers to attend, the ways in which officers and members of the public may 
interact with the weapon—may appear to put them at more risk. Looking 
at the technology in isolation may reveal one picture; looking at the broader 
socio-technical network may reveal a different picture. 

Thirdly, I hope to have opened up discussions around oft taken-for- 
granted categories and terms such as ‘safety’, ‘effectiveness’ and ‘better —both 
in general, and as they pertain to TASER in particular. Assessments and pro- 
nouncements of effectiveness should not be taken at face value, and assumed 
to be a reason for the weapons’ success, but should be carefully evaluated. 
In so doing, Bloor’s symmetry (1999) has been an important aide. In the last 
chapter, we noted that beliefs around the impact and niceness of the weapon 
for members of the public should not be considered simple reflections of fact, 
or of the ‘empirical reality’ behind the weapon, but instead need to be seen 
as socio-technical constructions and products of heterogeneous engineering. 
In the same way, this chapter has demonstrated that views about the weapon, 
its effectiveness and benefits for officers should be seen not as ‘just-so-stories’ 
but as worthy of investigation in their own right. In particular, the popularity 
of a technology should not be (circuitously) explained by the ‘fact’ that it is 
successful or effective: instead, the fact that it is seen by many to be successful 
or effective is exactly what needs to be explained in the first place. 

It is possible that the weapon’s popularity and perceived effectiveness, in 
turn, influence officer’s perceptions and assessments of the weapon. Instead 
of just assuming that the weapon is successful and popular because it is 
effective, its success and reputation may mean that individuals perceive and 
interpret events and possibilities (including the likelihood of injury, and an 
effective outcome) in particular (more favourable) ways. This serves as a 
useful reminder that accounts of the weapon’s safety and efficacy—includ- 
ing my own—should not be seen as objective fact explaining the weapon’s 
success, but as subjective features in need of further investigation. Moving 
beyond projectile electric-shock weapons, it also challenges us to question 
the received wisdom about the ‘success’ and ‘effectiveness’ of technologies— 
both inside and outside of policing—more broadly, instead of taking these 
qualities at face value. 

Ultimately, it is clear that the impact of projectile electric-shock weapons 
on officer safety is complex, with the ‘technical’ and ‘social’ facets of the 
weapon inextricably linked. These facets need to be carefully studied, and 
appropriate mitigation measures considered, before making any pronounce- 
ments about their impact on officer safety. 


Notes 


1. For example, in the UK the Home Office Commercial Directorate—Police Com- 
mercial division were tasked with conducting a ‘procurement process on behalf 
of UK police forces to identify a suitable replacement CED for the X26’ that was 
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previously in use and assessing submissions against police operational requirements 
(Home Office 2016: 3). They found that, of all the devices submitted, only one— 
the TASER X2—met ‘the requirements to proceed to a technical assessment’. 
Following this technical assessment, the X2 was subsequently authorised for use 
by the Home Secretary in 2017. Previous assessments of a range of projectile elec- 
tric-shock weapons in the United States of America (e.g., Mesloh et al 2008: 8) 
found that ‘the TASER X26 system...(was) much more reliable than its Stinger 
S200 counterpart’. 

2. While the introduction of dual shot weapons, such as the X2 and the T7, may appear 
to allow officers to target more than one individual, officers were not taught how to 
do this on the training courses, I observed. Indeed, SACMILL (2016: 13) notes that, 
while ‘the training curriculum neither prohibits nor endorses probe discharge from 
a single TASER X2 device on two subjects....the training does emphasise that use 
against two subjects would be challenging and may make it difficult for the officer to 
regulate the parallel discharges appropriately and proportionately’. 


Chapter 6 


‘There’s no right or wrong’ 


Laws, policies and training 


Introduction 


Previous chapters have interrogated myths around the use of projectile electric- 
shock weapons as a substitute for firearms, their role in officer safety and the 
safety of members of the public, and their use in practice. While these are 
valuable topics, they are inherently linked to questions around the law, guid- 
ance and training given to officers on the use of the weapon. Guidance and 
training are key vehicles through which States can discharge their obligations 
to prevent torture and ill-treatment and make clear to officers when such 
weapons should (or shouldn’t) be used. They can also represent critical mech- 
anisms in holding officers to account (an issue we return to in Chapter 8). 

Given their importance, I dedicate the next two chapters to interrogating 
the law, guidance, and training in England and Wales and internationally. 
This draws on my unique access to and observations of TASER and use 
of force training in Countryshire, Townsville and Big City, the College of 
Policing’s Lead Instructor Training, and over 50 interviews with TASER 
trainers, Personal Safety Trainers, and other officers. In this chapter, I intro- 
duce readers to the substance of these mechanisms and offer an empirically 
informed critique of their content, length, and delivery in order to challenge 
prevailing claims that they are sufficient and fit for purpose. I start by out- 
lining the law and guidance in England and Wales and put this into inter- 
national context by looking at international norms and standards as well as 
policies around the use of projectile electric-shock technologies worldwide. I 
then discuss and critique training in England and Wales, drawing on unique 
access to College of Policing Lead Instructor TASER Training and training 
in three forces in the jurisdiction. 

This is particularly important because there is consensus amongst multiple 
stakeholders that the guidance and training is fit for purpose. The National 
Police Chiefs’ Council (NPCC)—which co-ordinates national police 
responses, operations, standards and policies between the different police 
agencies in England and Wales—states that ‘the guidance on the use of CEDs 
is continually reviewed to ensure it remains fit for purpose’ (NPCC 2020), 
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SACMILL (2016: point 47) note that ‘the College of Policing’s guidance and 
training documentation has been reviewed and appears to be fit for purpose 
(although still subject to validation and potential modification as a result of 
operational experience)’. 

Moreover, oversight bodies have traditionally not critiqued police guidance 
in this crucial area. As Casalie found in her review of the IPCC, the organi- 
sation’s role has, in the past, tended to be too narrowly focused on ‘assessing 
officers’ actions against criteria and standards derived from the police guid- 
ance applicable at the time instead of “holding the system to account... (by) 
review(ing) (this) guidance, to identify any shortcomings’ (Casalie 2012: 14). 
An IPPC report into TASER in 2014 recommended that ‘guidance is needed 
on the use of Taser in custody’ in particular (IPCC 2014a: 26), but did not 
recommend a wholesale review of the guidance or threshold for use more 
broadly. 

Similarly HMICFRS has historically not looked at the issue of TASER 
use. Although this is changing, their new approach assesses officers against 
the decision-making framework—the ‘National Decision Model’, or NDM, 
to which we return later—instead of critically interrogating the NDM itself. 
Under the HMIC’s Police Effectiveness, Efficiency and Legitimacy (PEEL) 
inspections, HMIC investigators considered, in their 2015 inspection, 
‘whether Taser-trained officers are acting in accordance with the College 
of Policing’s Authorised Professional Practice each time it is used’ (HMIC 
2016a: 52). Again, whilst valuable, this assumes that the current guidance 
(Authorised Professional Practice) is fit for purposes and misses a valuable 
opportunity to question the guidance itself !. Under such circumstances, a 
careful examination of the current guidance is crucial. 

While the empirical data on TASER training discussed here is based on 
a case study in one jurisdiction, it has global implications. It is important 
not to over-generalise, nor to make global judgements on the content and 
adequacy of training worldwide, from an assessment of training in just one 
jurisdiction. At the same time, however, a careful examination of TASER 
training in England and Wales is likely to exemplify broader issues that may 
arise with training on projectile electric-shock weapons worldwide (see, for 
example, Oram et al 1991 and, more recently, Jackson 2020 for the benefits 
that case studies, particularly those involving observations and ethnographies 
can bring to police studies and criminology more broadly). Police guidance 
and training in England and Wales are often held up as good examples inter- 
nationally (NPCC 2020). Moreover, other countries have explicitly noted 
that their guidance on projectile electric-shock weapons is based on mate- 
rial and documentation supplied by the UK. For example, New Zealand’s 
Standard Operating Procedures for TASER were ‘based on documentation 
supplied by law enforcement, police, and justice sector agencies from the 
United Kingdom, the United States of America and Canada, as well as meet- 
ings with the Home Office Secretariat (UK) and New Scotland Yard (UK)’ 
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(New Zealand Police 2008). As such, a careful examination of law, guidance, 
and training around TASER in England and Wales has global relevance— 
and any shortcomings found here may point to issues that need to be explored 
elsewhere. 

In offering this analysis, my intention is not to disparage the training cur- 
riculum in its entirety, nor to criticise the trainers, many of whom are dedi- 
cated to providing high-quality training, often in difficult circumstances and 
under time and budget constraints. Indeed, there are some positive elements 
to the training in England and Wales and some resonance to claims that it is 
amongst the best in the world—not least given the meagre time dedicated to 
training in many other jurisdictions. 

Ultimately, however, as this chapter will show, the law, guidance, and 
training fails to provide sufficient advice to officers about when, how, and 
under what conditions the weapon should be used. Instead, they devolve 
these decisions, the uncertainties and controversies around them down to 
individuals, seeing such calculations as ones to be made on a case by case basis 
by rank and file officers (see also Rappert 2003). I return to this theme in the 
next chapter when I complement the substantive critique of guidance and 
training offered in this chapter with a conceptual critique of the myths and 
implicit beliefs that underpin it. For now, however, I start by outlining the 
content of law and guidance on the use of projectile electric-shock weapons. 


Laws and policies in England and Wales 


The English and Welsh legal system sets out some loose criteria pertaining to 
officers’ use of force, while simultaneously framing decisions around the use 
of projectile electric-shock weapons (and the use of force more generally) as 
ones for individual officers. Section 3(1) of the Criminal Law Act 1967 states 
that: ‘a person may use such force as is reasonable in the circumstances in the 
prevention of crime, or in effecting or assisting in the lawful arrest of offend- 
ers or suspected offenders or of persons unlawfully at large’. The Police and 
Criminal Evidence Act (1984, Section 117, Chapter 60) similarly states that 
an officer can use ‘reasonable force, if necessary, in the exercise of the power’. 
Section 76 of the Criminal Justice and Immigration Act 2008, building on 
Section 3 of the Criminal Law Act 1967, clarifies that ‘the question whether 
the degree of force used by... (the officer) was reasonable in the circumstances 
is to be decided by reference to the circumstances as (the officer) believed 
them to be’. Whilst the Act notes that ‘the reasonableness... of that belief’ 
is ‘relevant’ to the question of whether or not the officer genuinely believed 
it, if it is determined that the belief was genuinely held, then it doesn’t mat- 
ter whether the belief was ‘mistaken’, or whether it was ‘reasonable’ for the 
officer to hold it. 

The European Convention on Human Rights and its case law, with its 
emphasis on proportionality and necessity as criteria for helping to assess 
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the reasonableness of force used is also highly relevant here. Similarly, UN 
soft law—including norms, standards, and documents such as the UN Basic 
Principles on the Use of Force and Firearms, the UN Code of Conduct 
for Law Enforcement Officials, the UN Resource Book on the use of 
force and firearms in Law Enforcement Office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Human Rights and United Nations Office on Drugs and 
Crime 2017), and the United Nations Human Rights Guidance on Less 
Lethal Weapons in Law Enforcement (United Nations Human Rights Office 
of the High Commissioner 2020a), amongst others—stress a set of principles 
commonly referred by the acronym ‘PLAN’. That is, that any force used must 
be proportionate (to the threat posed and/or offense that has been or is about 
to be committed), lawful (i.e., in accordance with the law and used to achieve 
a lawful law enforcement objective), accountable (including to independent 
accountability mechanisms) and necessary (that is, that force should be used 
only when strictly necessary). 

Regional and international standards do broaden the focus out from deci- 
sions made by individual officers to some degree. For example, case law under 
Article 2 of the ECHR does encompass a focus on the control and plan- 
ning of a particular operation and on the training officers receive (Skinner 
2014). Similarly, the UN Guidance on Less Lethal Weapons (United Nations 
Human Rights Office of the High Commissioner 2020a: 5) also stress two 
further important principles. These are the precautionary principle, namely 
that ‘law enforcement operations and actions shall be planned and conducted 
while taking all necessary precautions to prevent or at least minimize the 
risk of recourse to force by law enforcement officials and members of the 
public, and to minimize the severity of any injury that may be caused’ and 
the principle of non-discrimination. The latter states that ‘law enforcement 
officials shall not discriminate against any person on the basis of race, eth- 
nicity, colour, sex, sexual orientation, language, religion, political or other 
opinion, national or social origin, disability, property or birth, or other simi- 
lar criteria’ and notes that monitoring the use of force is a ‘critical element... 
to ensure that force is not used in a discriminatory manner’ (United Nations 
Human Rights Office of the High Commissioner 2020a: 7). 

However, as De Sanctis (2006: 32) notes with reference to the ECHR, there 
is a need to consider issues around rules of engagement and training “in a more 
thoughtful and comprehensive way’. Moreover, as the introduction to the United 
Nations Human Rights Guidance on Less Lethal Weapons in Law Enforcement 
(United Nations Human Rights Office of the High Commissioner 2020a: v) 
makes clear, more detailed guidance—including that contained within the doc- 
ument—is needed to regulate less-lethal weapons. As Michelle Bachelet, United 
Nations High Commissioner for Human Rights, notes in the same document 
(2020a: iii), ‘law enforcement officials bear the immense responsibility of deter- 
mining whether force is necessary in a particular situation and, if so, precisely 
how much is proportional to the threat they face’. 
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Hence, despite these helpful principles, when making decisions about the 
proportionality, necessity, and reasonableness of force used, as we shall see, 
all too often the locus of responsibility, legal, and otherwise is placed firmly 
on the individual officer. Relatively little support or specifics are given to 
them to help discharge this responsibility (see also Squires and Kennison 
2010: 335). For example, national guidance in England and Wales for the 
use of projectile electric-shock weapons (i.e., College of Policing Authorised 
Professional Practice for Conducted Energy Devices, College of Policing 
2020a) sets few, if any, parameters on the use of the weapon. It notes that 
‘it is not practicable or possible to provide a definitive list of circumstances 
where...(the weapon) would be appropriate’, but instead states that it can be 
used ‘when dealing with an incident with the potential for conflict’ — which 
could be virtually any situation. Further, although there is a section of the 
guidance which deals with ‘risk factors’ and ‘vulnerable people’, this totals 
less than 150 words (although it does signpost readers to sources of further 
information). It consists, mainly, of a list of bullet points of factors, such 
as ‘repeated and/or prolonged applications’, to consider, with no additional 
information provided about each factor in the guidance itself. 

The guidance further stresses that whether or not to use the weapon is ‘a 
decision for the individual officer for which they remain accountable’ and 
notes that officers should apply the National Decision Model (NDM) to assist 
them. Indeed, one Trainer explained to me that ‘there are no specific deploy- 
ment criteria for TASER officers to meet: no other standard. The NDM is the 
standard’ (trainer 4, force omitted). 

However, the NDM is a general decision-making model intended for use 
in any situation where decisions have to be made in policing. It is not specific 
to decisions involving the use of force, much less projectile electric-shock 
weapons. Centred around the Code of Ethics, the model sets out five areas 
that should be considered by officers before making a decision. Officers must 
try to consider, define, and clarify the information and intelligence available 
to them, analyse the threat posed by the situation or individual and consider 
the powers, policies, and legislation that apply. Using the results of this infor- 
mation and analysis they are then required to identify the different options and 
contingencies at their disposal, before taking action. Thus, officers in England 
and Wales are provided with very little specific assistance, from international 
and regional standards and laws, the national legal framework, the APP or 
from the National Decision Model, as to when the use of projectile elec- 
tric-shock weapons, such as TASER, may be more or less appropriate. 


Laws and policies worldwide 


This devolution of decision making around less-lethal weapons is not some- 
thing that is unique to England and Wales, but is found in many other juris- 
dictions worldwide. For example, in the United States of America, Terrill 
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and Paoline (2012) found that departmental policies on use of projectile 
electric-shock weapons varied considerably across police forces. The authors 
note that, overall, officers using force ‘have a great deal of latitude depend- 
ing on their individual interpretations of the encounter before them’ (2012: 
59). Furthermore, the National Decision Model is actively being considered 
for use, with the Police Executive Research Forum noting that it has ‘great 
potential for police agencies in the United States’ (Marker and Daigle 2016). 
In Australasia, New Zealand guidance on TASER states, in part, that 
officers can use TASER if they ‘fear physical injury to yourself or others’, 
‘have an honest belief that the subject...is capable of carrying out the threat 
posed’, and cannot reasonably protect yourself or others less forcefully’ (New 
Zealand Police undated, a). In reaching this determination, officers are asked 
to use the Tactical Options Framework. Similar to the NDM, this model 
spells out considerations that officers should take into account and reminds 
them it is ‘your decision to escalate or de-escalate your response, and... 
choose the most reasonable option’ (New Zealand Police, undated, b). 
Vague standards and the devolution of decision making down to officers is 
a feature of use of force policies in other contexts, too. For example, in the 
Balkans and Eastern Europe, the 2016 Law on Police of Serbia stipulates that 
projectile electric-shock weapons ‘may be used to repel an attack or subdue 
active resistance of a person’ (cited in Policing Law Info 2019a). In Ukraine, 
the 2015 Law of Ukraine on the National Police states that a ‘selected police 
measure shall be legitimate, necessary, proportionate and efficient’ and that 
electric-shock weapons may be used for ‘repulsing an attack on a person, 
police officer and/or protected facility’ (cited in Policing Law Info 2019b). 
In Asia, the 2017 Act on the Performance of Duties by Police Officers 
in South Korea does not address police use of force, apart from stating that 
the authority of police officers under the Act ‘shall be exercised to the min- 
imum extent necessary for performing their duties and shall not be abused’ 
(Policing Law Info 2019c)—a broad, vague stipulation. The UN Committee 
Against Torture (2017) has further noted concerns about the use of ‘electrical 
discharge weapons (tasers)’ in the country and called for revisions to tactics 
and training in order to ensure that such weapons, alongside other uses of 
force, ‘are not applied indiscriminately and excessively’. In India, Choudhary 
and Sabri describe the threshold around the use of TASER as follows: ‘it is 
legal to use TASER or any force by the police if it is found reasonable as 
measured from the perspective of a reasonable officer at the scene. The gov- 
ernment has approved their use against individuals fighting against the police... 
the proposed TASER use policy for the Indian Police Department would 
allow for the use of the TASER against an individual only if that person is 
actively resisting arrest or in circumstances where deadly force is authorized’ 
(emphasis added 2010: 350). 
In Africa, it is reported that the Inspector General of Police (IGP) in 
Nigeria is planning to introduce ‘electro-muscular disruption technology, 
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commonly known as taser or stun guns’ in ‘by police...(for) routine patrols 
as a strategic approach towards reducing incidents of fatalities associated 
with misapplication of lethal weapons by the police’ (All Africa 2019). No 
details of the applicable standards were available at the time of writing but 
it has been noted that Nigerian laws on police use of force fail to comply 
with international law around use of force more broadly (Law Policing Info 
2019d). 

Turning to Latin America, in Argentina, it was reported that the use of 
projectile electric-shock weapons was declared constitutional by a Supreme 
Court of Justice ruling in 2016 and was subsequently introduced in Buenos 
Aires. The Argentinian Security ministry is reported to have said that elec- 
tric weapons are ‘a middle ground’ to be used in ‘situations of conflict involv- 
ing violent or threatening people-—a standard somewhat similar to that in 
England and Wales (The Santiago Times 2019). 

While there is no space here to conduct an exhaustive review of policies 
worldwide, nevertheless the evidence indicates that England and Wales are 
not alone in setting broad guidance and thresholds for projectile electric- 
shock weapons that allow for its use in a wide range of circumstances and, 
thus, devolve decision making down to individual officers. In such a situ- 
ation, without hard and fast rules and with a large scope for discretion, it 
becomes all the more important to look at the training provided to officers. 


Training curriculum and delivery 


Training in England and Wales is presided over by the College of Policing, 
who work with what the NPCC describe as ‘an experienced group of CED 
instructors and practitioners’ to develop a standardised, national curriculum, 
and training package which is ‘subject to regular update and review’ (NPCC 
2020). According to the NPCC (2020), the content of the training is ‘robustly 
scrutinised by the National Less-Lethal Weapons Working Group, the Home 
Office Centre for Applied Science and Technology (CAST) and the Scientific 
Advisory Committee on the Medical Implications of Less-Lethal Weapons 
(SACMILL)’. The College provide ‘Lead Instructors’ training—similar to a 
training of the trainers—for (at least) one instructor in each force. In turn, 
these instructors then preside over trainers, and training, in their home forces. 
The result is that officers are trained by their own in-force trainers backed up 
by a national package. As such, the theory is that every training course is no 
more than two steps removed from the College of Policing and this structure 
provides a high degree of standardisation while still allowing some room for 
local flexibility and making space for in-force knowledge. 

Two distinct training packages are provided under this format, with 
potential TASER officers having to pass an initial training course with a 
minimum contact time of 18 hours. Once qualified, officers are mandated to 
undertake yearly ‘refresher training’ which must be no less than 6 hours long. 
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According to the College, ‘officers can be authorised for no longer than 
12 months from the date of their last period of CED training’ (College of 
Policing 2020a). 

As a result of such factors, the NPCC (2020) claim—with some justifi- 
cation—that ‘the CED training package in the UK is one of longest and 
most comprehensive in the world... (and) is among the best training in the 
world’. In comparison, one study reported that forces in the United States 
of America gave their officers between five and eight hours training, and 
that TASER International recommended a minimum of four hours training 
on the weapon (Kedir 2006). A second study, based on a national survey of 
forces in the United States of America, also found that ‘most agencies provide 
initial training lasting four hours (28.8%) or eight hours (46.6%); although 
some agencies provide significantly less training’. Concerningly, it found that 
almost one in five forces did not require any refresher retraining at all. Of 
those that did require refresher training, two thirds required annual retrain- 
ing, with the remaining third of forces requiring it less frequently. Moreover, 
over half of forces that gave refresher training spent four hours or less on the 
course (Alpert and Dunham, 2010). Disappointingly, little or no information 
is available about training outside of the USA. 

No official version of the initial or refresher TASER training curriculum 
in England and Wales is publicly available, so although the minimum number 
of training hours is given, it is difficult to reach a definitive, official position 
of how these hours are broken down. Moreover, the curriculum itself can be 
subject to change, both between forces and between TASER models, as well 
as over time. However, from my unique access to TASER training, some 
observations can be made about content. 

First, the course is intended to cover a lot of ground. In addition to sessions 
on how to use and safely handle the weapon, topics such as benefits and risks 
associated with its use, medical implications, vulnerable groups, tactical consid- 
erations and limits to effectiveness, weapons retention, incident handling, use 
of the national decision model, record keeping, and post-incident procedures 
are all discussed. The course is a mixture of classroom-based power-point 
sessions, practical sessions on the range, scenario exercises, and a range of 
formative and summative assessments. 

Secondly, within this overall portfolio, a large component of the course is 
devoted to technical understanding of the weapon and practical training on 
how to use it. This is combined with ‘qualification shoots’—assessed tests, 
often conducted under timed conditions, which examine whether officers are 
technically proficient and able to safely handle, draw, and fire the device— 
and formative exercises building up to, and practicing for, these assessed 
shoots. As a result, a large proportion (between 50% and 70% as a rough 
estimation) of both initial and refresher courses are focused on technical pro- 
ficiency and assessment thereof. While this is a crucial aspect—and should 
not be neglected—given the overall length of the course, this raises concerns 
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that insufficient time is available to look at other important aspects of the 
weapon—a point to which we will shortly return. 

Third, the course uses elements of scenario training. Officers are formally 
assessed on how they handle scenarios and are also given the opportunity to 
engage in a range of different formative scenarios prior to this assessment. 
Typically, these scenarios involve one or more officers being given a brief that 
they are on duty and have been instructed to attend an incident involving a 
member of the public (for example, an individual who is wanted for grievous 
bodily harm, or someone who is suspected of breaking and entering). They 
are faced with an instructor role-playing the member of the public, who is 
suited up in a thick, protective outfit intended to protect them from the metal 
barbs. Officers, who may be paired with other officers, or working individu- 
ally, are then expected to handle the situation and respond to the interaction. 
They are given the option to use a training version of the weapon and are 
also told that they have other force options available to them. However, they 
are not required to demonstrate their skills using other forms of force and are 
often instructed simply to name the technique they are using (for example 
handcuffing). Feedback is given to officers from trainers (and sometimes from 
peers) on their performance in the scenarios, as well as points to consider. 

Finally, the course is pass/fail. Theoretically, students can fail on multiple 
aspects of the course. They can fail on their technical proficiency and ability 
to use the weapon, on a classroom-based test of their knowledge and/or on 
their ability to handle scenarios safely and appropriately. 


Assessment of training 


As this overview indicates, there are several positive aspects to the current 
training system. Scenario training has been noted as a key component of 
police training by the United Nations, with the Office of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Human Rights and United Nations Office on Drugs 
and Crime noting that training on use of force should be ‘scenario-based, with 
emphasis on those scenarios that the new recruit is most likely to encounter 
in practice’ (2017: 55). Similarly, academic studies also emphasise the impor- 
tance of scenario training under certain conditions (Rajakaruna et al 2017). 
Throughout the course, officers are provided with multiple scenarios (both 
formative and summative) during their training, which are drawn from real 
life examples. Moreover, the course is—at times—very instructor intensive. 
Providing scenario training, and detailed feedback afterwards, is highly reli- 
ant on having a sufficient number of trainers. 

Relatedly, the dedication and commitment of the trainers on the courses I 
observed is noteworthy. For example, I was impressed by the trainers commit- 
ment to provide detailed individual briefings for officers following the scenarios 
on the course, their desire to make the course accessible and non-threatening 
to officers with a range of skills and backgrounds and to provide encouraging 
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but also constructive feedback where necessary, in a compassionate manner. 
These observations were also echoed by students, who often voiced their 
appreciation for instructors and the training as a whole: 


‘the instructors are really good and helpful, really approachable’. 
(Officer 7, Big City) 


Tm not your classic firearms officer, yet it’s pitched to my level and I get 
it. I was worried that I wouldn’t get it, but I think it’s pitched really well. 
They’ve mixed up practical and talking and that’s really good’. 

(Officer 1, Countryshire) 


This is vitally important in ensuring that a range of officers from a wide 
range of backgrounds and with a wide range of experiences feel confident on 
TASER training. 

Further, power-point material provided by the College of Policing, as 
relayed by trainers, was clear on many crucial issues. For example, the risks 
of flammability associated with the weapon and limits to the weapons effec- 
tiveness—including reasons why it may not be effective and considerations to 
bear in mind—were well covered. These power-point sessions were accom- 
panied by a number of scenarios where officers were able to practice using 
the weapon in various situations, including situations in which it was deemed 
ineffective, to further reinforce their learning on this issue. 

Moreover, video material was often used to good effect. Videos were used 
not just to reinforce messages about flammability, but also to offer views and 
personal experiences about the weapon. Some of the later training courses 
I observed benefitted from the inclusion of a video showing a police officer 
being Tasered under controlled conditions and subsequently reflecting on the 
experience. Her clear and vivid description helped underscore the pain and 
trauma of the experience. This was particularly useful as most trainers and 
officers had never experienced TASER discharge and, unlike in other juris- 
dictions, TASER exposure is prohibited as part of the course. 

Finally, the assessed nature of the course, and the fact that it is pass— 
fail, is an essential element. In this respect, TASER training differs from 
other police use of force training in England and Wales. For example, the 
Personal Safety Training (PST) provided in officers—which covers the use 
of other force options, including handcuffing, baton use, and irritant spray 
and which is discussed in the next chapter—does not formally assess officers 
on their proficiency with these techniques. The only way that officers can 
fail PST training is if they fail the fitness test; a necessary but insufficient 
test of competence. In contrast, in theory officers can fail the TASER train- 
ing in multiple ways and participants are assessed via a written test, a qual- 
ification shoot and scenario exercises. It is also encouraging to note that, in 
some ways, the criteria for passing the course have been made more difficult 
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in recent years. Specifically, over the course of this research, the qualifica- 
tion shoot—the part of the course which assesses technical proficiency with 
the weapon—has been made more difficult and altered to better approxi- 
mate real-life conditions. 


Limitations 


Despite these positive features, the training is limited by insufficient qual- 
ity assurance processes, insufficient length, and insufficient advice given to 
officers about when, how and in what circumstances it is appropriate to use the 
weapon. This stems from the training’s (understandable) reliance on TASER 
guidance (Authorised Professional Practice) which, as noted above, is itself 
too vague on these crucial points. I now turn to each of these points in turn. 


Lack of quality assurance processes 


While there is an attempt at quality assurance via the national materials pro- 
vided from the College of Policing, there is room for more standardisation, 
and further checks. Of course, there will always be local differences in how 
national training packages are operationalised and received, and it is benefi- 
cial that forces are able, to some degree, to supplement the materials in order 
to ensure that local issues are covered. Moreover, the 18 hours of training is a 
minimum requirement and it is to be encouraged that forces should provide 
additional training, and longer courses, if they are able to. 

However, the current process not only allows for, but almost guarantees, 
that courses will differ from force to force given the large amount of mate- 
rial to be covered and the short time in which to do so. In this situation, it 
is almost inevitable that some degree of prioritisation and weighting will 
occur, with different trainers emphasising different elements of the training 
package. Further, it is only natural to expect that that trainers’ views of the 
weapon, and their (largely positive) beliefs about its safety—as discussed in 
previous chapters—will implicitly (and sometimes explicitly) influence how 
the course is delivered and received. 

On some occasions, this is very helpful. Comments made by trainers can 
serve the useful function of ‘translating’ medical terminology into more 
easily understandable language. For example, trainings I observed included 
two power-point slides which set out extracts from SACMILL’s state- 
ments on the weapon and risk factors associated with its use. This includes, 
amongst other information, reference to a higher risk of cardiac arrythmia 
in persons of very small stature and small children, and a recommendation 
that the duration of electrical discharge should be kept to a minimum. 
However, trainers can, and do, supplement this with their own interpreta- 
tions, explanations and views on the safety of the weapon. On one course 
I attended, the trainer complemented the information on the SACMILL 
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slides by giving a clear and accessible description of how using the weapon 
on people of short stature and using the weapon near the heart was likely to 
exacerbate health risks. This helpfully contextualised, and gave additional 
weight to, SACMILL advice. 

Yet on other occasions, comments made by trainers can be more prob- 
lematic. For example, on one initial course, while reading the same slides, 
a trainer opined to participants that “TASER won't kill you but it could be 
a contributory factor’. Later on in the same course, when advising officers 
on handcuffing someone with a knife in an incident involving TASER, the 
trainer noted that ‘SACMILL say keeping the duration to a minimum and 
keeping it running while you are handcuffing them is a good way of doing 
this, rather than firing it, they get the knife again, you fire it again’. While 
the first part of this advice—keeping the duration to a minimum—is an 
accurate reflection of SACMILL’s expert opinion, support for the second part 
of the sadvice is not found in the SACMILL statement available at the time 
(SACMILL, 2016). Comments like this appear to reflect the views of trainers 
and are not necessarily supported by SACMILL advice. They risk, at best, 
confusing and, at worst, misinforming students on crucial issues regarding 
the safety of the weapon. 

Nor was this a practice isolated to this one particular course. On a different 
initial course, a different trainer ran through the prescribed slides with the 
medical committee warnings but then noted ‘they would never have signed 
anything off that wasn’t safe’. This is a fundamental (if understandable) mis- 
understanding of the Committee’s role. The Committee does not sign off, or 
approve weapons for use, but rather gives advice on their medical implications. 
Again, this risks undermining, or at least muddying, the information given. 

Similarly, while SACMILL’s warnings about prolonged exposure were 
mentioned at the start the course, these were not always fully reinforced when 
students were practicing on the range. Instead, on both initial and refresher train- 
ings, officers practiced on multiple occasions delivering an extended electric- 
shock for an additional 10 seconds, under the rationale that this would give 
colleagues time to handcuff the person. On only one occasion on the refresher 
training did these exercises come with a reminder that ‘SACMILL said to 
limit the length of the cycle’, and this reminder was not given to the class at 
all during practical exercises on the initial training. When asked about this 
afterwards, the trainer replied by noting that people had been Tasered for over a 
minute without ‘any medical issues’. He did note that there were some associ- 
ated risks’ but explained that this would be ‘for the courts to decide’. 

Such issues are vitally important, as the prevention of future deaths 
(Regulation 28 notice) following the death of Marc Cole has vividly under- 
scored. In his report, the Coroner recommended: 


‘a wholesale review of the effects of multiple Taser activations and the 
effects of sustained activations (whether in isolation or in combination) 
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so that fuller and more comprehensive advice, guidance and training can 
be given to those officers who are authorised to carry Tasers’. 
(Cornwall and the Isle of Scilly Coroner 2020) 


At the same time, they speak to the need both more for specificity and 
detailed material in the training and guidance. They also call for further qual- 
ity assurance practices to ensure that the content that does exist is delivered 
accurately and not undermined by trainers pre-existing beliefs and views. 


Time constraints 


While the views of trainers likely have a role to play in terms of explain- 
ing the lack of reinforcement of SACMILL statements so, too, do the time 
constraints under which they are operating. Indeed, the strong consensus 
amongst trainers and course participants is that more time for training was 
needed overall, for multiple reasons. For example, trainers said: 


‘We would like to do a lot more, because their muscle memory (with 
Taser) does save their lives, and there has been a recent incident where 
that’s happened. We need to drill that into people.... They can’t practice 
on their own. They book a TASER out, they can’t do anything else with 
it... So, the more hours we can give them the better’. 

(TASER trainer 13, force with-held) 


‘I think most of us would prefer to have more time...going through some 
different scenarios that may have some different outcomes and just forcing 
them to have to think on their feet a little bit more. I mean any more prac- 
tice time will lead to safer handling. Hopefully more proportionally used, 
it has a knock on effect to everyone doesn’t it? It’s not just as police officers 
and keeping them safe, (it’s) the public and how they trust us’. 

(TASER trainer 11, force with-held) 


“We would love to have a longer course... At the end of the day you’re 
taking somebody that has potentially has never fired a pea shooter before 
not only through how to use the weapon but also then to incorporate it 
into the tactics. I would like more time on the scenario-based training to 
embed the... tactical skills and the ability to use the TASER. It’s a very 
whistle-stop tour’. 

(trainer 4, force with-held) 


Students also made similar observations, commenting that ‘it is too much 
to do in three days, it is a lot to process’ and one of the students who failed 
noted that “it needs to be five days, we need to have a whole day of scenarios... 
(weapons handling) seems simple, but under pressure, it seems a bit much’. 
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Such time constraints mean that trainers are not always able to give suf- 
ficient time to the important material covered on the course. Nor are they 
able to re-emphasise and reinforce critical points throughout the course in 
order to maximise learning and recall outside of the classroom. Examples 
of content (or lack thereof) in three crucial areas—vulnerable groups, the 
desired outcome of scenario exercises, and the use of assumptions in situa- 
tions involving conflict—serve to illustrate both the need to improve train- 
ing provision on these critical topics and also provide concrete examples of 
the need to lengthen training. 


Vulnerable groups 


First, while the training course contains some power-point material included 
on vulnerable groups, time constraints mean that the attention given to this 
is limited and the pedagogy leaves much to be desired. Indeed, on one ini- 
tial course, just one 45 minute session was explicitly dedicated to ‘dealing 
with vulnerable people’. According to my contemporaneous notes, this was 
intended to cover numerous areas, including people with ‘mental ill health, 
who are vulnerable and in mental health crisis’, those who are ‘emotionally 
and mentally disturbed’, people with ‘learning disabilities, learning difficul- 
ties, neuro-disability and autism’ and those with ‘medical conditions (includ- 
ing) epilepsy and physical disability’. This was then complemented by the two 
slides at the start of the training, discussed above, which explicitly referenced 
SACMILL medical statements on the weapon and population groups that may 
be at enhanced risk. It was also complemented by a brief mention of ‘enhanced 
risk factors’ in the context of a broader section on post-deployment. 

As well as being short in duration, the material on vulnerable individuals 
largely comprises a list of bullet points for officers to take into consideration, 
with minimal time for discussion. For example, at the end of the session on 
vulnerability, students were asked if they had any questions. However, this 
was quickly followed by the instructor asking again if there were ‘any ques- 
tions? We have to move on really quickly’. 

The limitations of this practice have been noted both by families who have 
lost loved ones and by police trainers alike. Lisa Cole, the sister of Marc Cole, 
noted the limitations to TASER training, drawing on the information pro- 
vided at the Inquest. She explained that the limited information and minimal 
power-point material provided: 


‘can’t be right... unless you ask questions (of that material), you are not 
going to break down what a vulnerable person is, you are not going to 
talk about the enhanced risk factors, you are not going to talk about 
mental illnesses, you are not going to do that. It is just beyond ridiculous 
that you have got one power-point slide on how to deal with some- 
body who is vulnerable’. 
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A TASER trainer (interview 14) also noted limitations with the material 
on vulnerable people: 


“The classroom input, the content can be quite difficult to deliver because 
it’s a lot of lists. I as a user would sit there and not be able to take a great deal 
of that in... Vulnerability is an issue, you know, and everybody’s on board 
with that and when these people will be working around vulnerable people 
all day every day, does it need to be done in list form? Possibly not. Couldn’t 
there be another way of doing it?... A good way (is) talking about it; sharing 
experiences ... (but) the difficulty comes when you promote a discussion. 
You have to try and control that and rein it in. . you want them to be heard 
and you want them to get involved, but the time factor is quite difficult’. 


The lack of material around vulnerable people is a crucial issue in its own 
right but also speaks to the time constraints that trainers were operating 
under. As such, it is an issue that needs addressing at the national level. 

Second, the course contained little training on, or assessment of, officer’s abil- 
ity to communicate and de-escalate situations without using TASER. Across the 
many training course I observed, almost all the scenarios—whether formative 
or summative—involved people who were armed with weapons. This, it was 
explained, was due to the fact that officers had to be assessed on their use and 
firing of TASER not just on the range and against a static target, but in a scenario 
more akin to ‘real-life’. In other words, officers needed to be assessed against their 
ability to fire the weapon safely, under pressure, in a fast-moving scenario. 

While it is crucial that officers are assessed on their use of the weapon, 
they should also be assessed on their ability to refrain from using it. It seems 
important to include more scenarios where use is more marginal, as these 
are often the most contentious, and also to include some scenarios where the 
desired outcome is no use of the weapon at all. In this respect, practice varied 
between forces. In one force, there were no scenarios where the desired out- 
come was no use of TASER at all (although there were a few scenarios where 
red-dotting, not firing, was the desired outcome) and officers were, therefore, 
not formally assessed on their ability to de-escalate situations without using 
force. As trainers themselves noted: 


‘Essentially the course just gives us time to teach them how to use a 
TASER in TASER only situations. If we can expand that training to 
explore situations where a TASER wasn’t appropriate so they don’t just 
resort to TASER, (that) would be great’. 

(trainer 16, force with-held) 


‘Additional training would come in really well because you could start 
throwing in scenarios that don’t result in the use of TASER’. 
(trainer 8, force with-held) 
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As such, additional time is crucial to give officers further training in 
de-escalation tactics and practice in resolving challenging incidents, where 
possible, without using force. This should also consistently form part of the 
assessment, such that only those officers with sufficient communication and 
conflict management skills—and those with a proven ability to refrain from 
using TASER—are able to carry the weapon. 

A third and final example of why the length of training is insufficient 
comes from the discourse around the use of assumptions. In both initial and 
refresher training, trainers mentioned the practice of making assumptions 
while engaging in police work. This was done in positive ways, and in ways 
which reaffirmed and legitimised this practice. For example, officers were 
asked the rhetorical question: 


‘Can we make assumptions? Yes because we have to make a split second 
decision. If I walk towards you with a knife, you can assume I will stab 
you. Sometimes assumptions will be wrong but if it’s based on reasonable 
evidence, facts, it’s not unreasonable to make an assumption’. 

(TASER trainer, comments made during training, force with-held) 


“We all make assumptions, I’m going to make an assumption about this 
person that might keep me safe’. 
(TASER trainer, comments made during training, force with-held) 


While assumptions may sometimes be based, fully or partially, on ‘rea- 
sonable evidence’, much research—including research focused specifically on 
police use of force—suggests that assumptions are also often based on stereo- 
types and bias, implicit or otherwise (Fridell and Lim 2016; Nix et al 2017). 
Implicit bias training has had mixed results and there are reasons to be cau- 
tious about its ability to alter practice (Quinton and Packham 2016; Smith 
2015). Nevertheless, it seems important that officers are reminded that such 
biases exist and can inform the assumptions on which use of force decisions 
are predicated (see also Keating-Jones 2017) —a theme that could be fur- 
ther integrated throughout the course (for example, in scenario training). 
If officers are being told to rely on assumptions—and told that this is a per- 
fectly acceptable and legitimate practice to engage in—they should also be 
made aware that these assumptions may be faulty and biased, and potentially 
impacted by the ethnicity and other socio-demographic characteristics of the 
person subjected to force. While additional training time is not a panacea for 
such issues, the current time constraints make it difficult, if not impossible, 
for trainers to delve into such crucial issues. 


Insufficient guidance 


Thus far the training has been criticised due to time constraints and a lack 
of quality assurance. Yet there is one more final, yet fundamental, flaw, 
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which pertains to standards around the use of TASER and the advice (or 
lack thereof) given on appropriate use. Drawing, as it does, on the College 
of Policing guidance and the NDM, it should be no surprise that TASER 
training in England and Wales is often unable to give specifics to officers 
about when use might be appropriate, or to flag up questionable decisions 
or policing styles. Instead, officers are advised that a vast range of decisions 
could be appropriate and compatible with the NDM. Hence, trainee TASER 
officers are advised that: 


“You want us to say ‘if that happens, do this’ (but) there are so many dif- 
ferent scenarios it would take us 4 months! No-one can say you should 
have done something differently. It’s all relative, we just want to know 
you are thinking about why to use it. It is your threat assessment’. 
(TASER trainer, Force omitted, comments made during training) 


Trainers across all three forces noted the number of divergent ways in 
which officers might handle a situation and made comments such as ‘there’s 
no right or wrong, just bounds of reason’, ‘you can’t say never’, ‘never say 
never’, ‘no-one can say you should have done something differently’, and ‘we 
can’t say do this or that... it’s up to you to justify (it)’ (Comments made during 
multiple training courses). 

One trainer described to me how ‘I can go into certain circumstances and 
deal with it by talking whereas... there might be somebody else who goes 
straight into the same situation and... go straight for TASER’. He explained, 
however, that: 


‘I don’t have an issue with that because that is their threat perception... 

As a department we tend not to criticise people, we would say to people 

‘did you consider this option, that option, before you Tasered them?’. 
(TASER trainer, interview 4, force with-held) 


Moreover, some officers on training courses had policing styles that were 
a lot more confrontational than others. For example, my contemporaneous 
observations from one training course describe how different officers reacted 
to a training scenario where they were faced with ‘an individual breaking 
and entering a property, holding a crowbar’. My notes state that, of the three 
officers I observed face the scenario on a particular day: 


‘The first two situations were peacefully handled without drawing.... 
TASER. The third officer came in and immediately pointed TASER, 
asked him (the suspect) several times to drop the weapon and then tasered 
him. In the debrief, the officer was described as being ‘proactive straight 
away’ - but he wasn’t criticised for this. It was noted that ‘you could have 
spent longer talking but you had asked him three times’. 
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As this example shows, some policing styles might encourage officers to 
use the weapon relatively early on, or to use the weapon in situations where a 
different approach might have negated the need to use force (see also Squires 
and Kennison 2010: 32-33, who note the risk of officers discharging firearms 
as ‘necessary’ responses to a situation that their “own interventions may have 
provoked’). However, across all three forces, trainers did not see it as their 
job to alter policing styles, stating that ‘it’s not for us to change your policing 
style’ and that ‘we’re not out to change how officers police’. While scenario 
training is useful, without such crucial feedback and points for improvement, 
it is difficult for the full benefit of scenarios to be felt, and for officers’ situa- 
tion handling to improve. 

Trainers also noted the practical difficulties involved in questioning 
officers’ handling of situations. When explaining to me how officers could 
fail the training, an instructor said that: ‘the usual thing (that causes officers 
to fail) is people that can’t fire it... that’s quite black and white. You could 
say “well, I’m not sure that person’s tactics are right” but that’s a subjec- 
tive thing from our experiences and we could argue with the student about 
that’ (TASER trainer, interview 4). This observation—important in its own 
right—also feeds into broader concerns about the pass-fail rate. Indeed, train- 
ers on another course were quick to reassure students that, with regards to 
the written test, ‘those people that don’t pass the knowledge check in writing 
will be taken into a room and asked verbally, because not everyone is good 
at writing things down. We have never turned anyone away for that sec- 
tion’. Concerns about the written test not withstanding, however, the crucial 
point here is that officers are taught, via the training, to make their own 
decisions about when to use the weapon—but these decisions are not always 
open to challenge. Even highly specialist trainers find it difficult to question 
and critique officers’ decisions. This is a fundamental flaw at the heart of the 
training package and one that cannot be resolved until guidance 1s revised. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has provided a critique of the law, guidance, and training around 
electric-shock weapons in England and Wales and internationally. There are 
some positive elements to the training, and some resonance to claims that 
it is amongst the best in the world. Ultimately, however, the training—and 
the law and guidance on which it is based—are largely empty of specifics 
about when the weapon should be used and the threshold for appropriate use. 
Instead, they collectively devolve such critical decisions down to individual 
officers, while giving them little information about when such use may be 
appropriate to help inform their deliberations. 

Such a system exacerbates inconsistency, makes it difficult to fail officers for 
reasons other than lack of technical proficiency with the weapon, and acts to 
devolve the burden of decision making down to individual officers (see also 
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Rappert 2003). Broad, far-ranging decisions around when it is appropriate 
to use the weapon are being made not by the public or their democratically 
elected representatives, nor by senior civil servants, police officials, trainers, 
and those higher up in the policing hierarchy, but by grass-roots officers. 
Difficult questions around TASER use—when the weapon should be used, 
on whom, for how long, and what kinds of use might be considered propor- 
tionate, necessary, reasonable, and acceptable and in what circumstances— 
are being sidestepped, deferred, and dismissed. Such questions, ambiguities 
and uncertainties are left unanswered by law, training, or guidance and it falls 
to the officers carrying the weapon to attempt to resolve such thorny issues 
in the heat of the moment. 

Amongst other consequences—including concerns about officer decision 
making and the use of the weapon (which we discuss in the next chapter), 
and concerns about accountability (which we discuss in Chapter 8)—this can 
put a big burden on officers. Such decisions can weigh heavily upon them. As 
officers in Countryshire noted: 


“TASER is useful but it’s a lot of pressure that comes with the responsi- 
bility of carrying one. It can be quite pressured (for officers) because you 
are the person that’s making that decision’. 

(Officer 8) 


‘It’s not for everybody... Not everybody can carry a firearm, not every- 
body wants to take the responsibility of carrying (TASER)... some peo- 
ple wouldn’t have the confidence (to do so)’. 

(Officer 3). 


For such reasons, this lack of specificity could be considered a fundamental 
flaw with policies and training, compounded by the insufficient time man- 
dated for the course. Although the minimum contact time of 18 hours is 
generous if compared to the United States of America, it is insufficient to 
ensure that crucial topics—including the treatment of vulnerable individuals, 
the risks with prolonged and repeated exposures and practice using de-esca- 
lation skills—are given the attention that they deserve. In addition, despite 
the advent of a national curriculum, in practice the training content and 
assessment of officers differs from force to force. 

Nor are such issues restricted to England and Wales. As the survey of guid- 
ance around electric-shock weapons has indicated, similar issues are found in 
policies worldwide. Likewise, concerns about training are also likely to be 
found worldwide, given that many countries are even less generous with their 
training allocation than England and Wales. 

These findings suggest the need for substantive changes to guidance and 
training, policies, and practices—to which we will return in the conclusion— 
and suggest that further conceptual work is required, too. The law, guidance, and 
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training, both in England and Wales and in other jurisdictions, implicitly 
and explicitly conceives of use of force decisions as a responsibility almost 
exclusively for the individual officer armed with the weapon. Not only this 
is problematic for the reasons detailed above but, as we shall see in the next 
chapter, both this assumption and the parallel assumption that underpins it— 
that TASER is ‘just another tool in the tool box’—are fundamentally flawed. 
Such myths deserve to be challenged and, in turn, challenge us to fundamen- 
tally rethink the nature of training, guidance, and command responsibility 
for use of force. It is to this topic that we now turn. 


Note 


1. As this book went to press, HMIC are releasing a report into disproportionate use 
of police powers (HMIC 2021), and the IOPC have announced a forthcoming 
report into the use of Taser, as yet unpublished. Due to issues of timing, these 
recent / forthcoming publications are not discussed here. 


Chapter 7 


‘Just a tool’ 


Revisiting human and non-human agency 


Introduction 


The previous chapter introduced the legal framework, policies, and training 
offered around projectile electric-shock weapons in England and Wales and 
provided a critique based around the lack of quality assurance, the lack of 
time available for training, and the lack of concrete guidance. In this chapter, 
I complement this substantive critique by providing a more conceptual cri- 
tique of two foundational myths that (implicitly or explicitly) underpin these 
mechanisms. These are: the myth that decision making around electric-shock 
weapons (and other forms of force) are an individual responsibility for indi- 
vidual officers and a complementary myth that such weapons are neutral 
tools. 

The chapter challenges these two myths head-on. I explore the possibil- 
ity that, far from being individualised, officer decision making is impacted 
by police culture, by officer safety training, and by projectile electric-shock 
weapons. In order to do this, I pick up the invitation from the philosopher 
Latour—and the approach, Actor Network Theory (ANT), with which he is 
closely associated—to consider the ways in which technologies may be able 
to ‘make others do things’ (Latour in Waltz 2006: 58). Such an undertaking 
draws on the classic ANT notion of generalised symmetry (Callon 1986), in 
other words the desire to be agnostic about, and not assume a priori, which 
kinds of actants (be they human, non-human, technologies, weapons, ani- 
mals, etc.) have agency, and to focus on the inter-relations and ‘dance of 
agency’ (Pickering 2005) between them. This requires, as Callon (1986: 3) 
has noted, for us ‘not to change registers when we move from the technical 
to the social aspects of the problem studied’, but to use the same vocabulary, 
terms, and analytical concepts throughout. 

In keeping with this intriguing notion, I demonstrate that three 
influences—the presence of projectile electric-shock weapons, culture, and 
training—may combine to make officers more likely to use the weapon and 
call into question the sufficiency of current guidance. Theoretically, too, I 
demonstrate that such findings have implications for the literature on police 
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discretion and police culture, which has traditionally been very human cen- 
tric. First, however, it is necessary to examine the myths themselves. 


A decision for individual officers? 


As the last chapter demonstrated, the notion of use of force as an individ- 
ual decision for grass roots officers is widespread throughout, and a foun- 
dational tenet of, law, guidance, and policy. Thus, use of force decisions are 
seen as ‘a decision for the individual officer for which they remain account- 
able’ (College of Policing 2020a). Whether or not such decisions, and any 
force used, was ‘reasonable’, are to be judged against ‘the circumstances as 
(the officer) believed them to be’ (Section 76 of the Criminal Justice and 
Immigration Act 2008). As previously noted, trainers, too, underscore that 
we ‘never say never’ and explained to students that ‘we can’t say do this or 
that... It’s up to you to justify (it) (Comments made during training, force 
with-held). 

This emphasis on use of force (and the exercise of other powers) as a deci- 
sion for the individual officer is also prevalent within academia, with the lit- 
erature highlighting the importance and inevitability of police discretion and 
decision making. Davis’ (in Holmberg 2000: 181, emphasis added) original 
definition of discretion argued that a ‘public officer has discretion whenever 
the effective limits on his power leave him free to make a choice among possible 
courses of action or inaction’ and Dworkin’s classic formulation sees discre- 
tion as ‘the hole in the doughnut...an area left open by a surrounding belt of 
restriction’ (in Campbell 1999: 80). 

As discussed in Chapter 2, much of the literature on police discretion puts 
the emphasis firmly on the agency of individual officers in making decisions 
and, more specifically, on conscious decision-making processes. For exam- 
ple, Goldstein’s classic article (1960) gave several examples of discretion in 
practice, with officers often using rational cost-benefit calculations. Rowe’s 
(2007: 298) study of police officers’ exercise of discretion in domestic vio- 
lence incidents in the UK similarly posited a largely rational, conscious pro- 
cess of weighing up various factors—for example, the possibility of getting 
into ‘trouble’ with their superior officers and risks of the perpetrator offend- 
ing again—when deciding whether or not to make an arrest. 

Even when other influences on discretion and officer decision-making are 
acknowledged, as we saw in Chapter 2, there is still a strong focus on human 
factors and the people involved. Indeed, Pepinksy has argued that the ‘dis- 
cretionary’ choices officers make are, in reality, ‘as much as product of social 
control’ and as ‘fully influenced by people’ as outcomes governed by formal 
rules (1984: 266). For example, research has demonstrated the importance of 
officer-level variables, including their age, experience, norms and attitudes 
(Buvik 2016), characteristics of the member of the public, and the incident 
in question (Bolger 2015; Terrill and Mastrofski 2002; Terrill and Paoline 
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2012). More recently, the emphasis on ‘implicit bias’ (see, for example, the 
College of Policing 2015) speaks to the continued interest in the importance 
of less conscious processes in informing individual decision making. Thus, 
the focus is on the characteristics, behaviours, and values of the individuals 
present. 


TASER as a tool 


The active consideration given to human actors is accompanied by a lack of 
consideration given to technologies, with projectile electric-shock weapons 
frequently described as a simple tool to assist officers in achieving their aims 
and objectives. At the highest levels of policing, the NPCC note that ‘on 
some occasions officers will have to use force and of course there will always 
be a risk... whether the tool chosen is an open hand, baton, CS spray or indeed a 
Taser (NPCC 2015, emphasis added). Similarly, trainers stated, for example, 
that TASER is simply a ‘tool to (help you) do the job’ (TASER trainer 3), a 
‘very useful tool because it is a less lethal option’ (TASER trainer interview 
4, force omitted) and an ‘effective tool for the job’ (TASER trainer, interview 
11, force omitted). 

TASER officers, too, talked about the weapon in similar terms, noting that 
it is ‘another tool in the box’ (Townsville, Officer 1), a ‘useful tool to have for 
myself and my colleagues’ (Townsville, Officer 2), and a ‘great tool’ (Officer 
5, Big City), with such descriptions widespread across all three forces. Such 
phrases are also used by oversight bodies, with the IPCC (2014a: 3) noting 
that the weapon ‘can be a valuable tool in assisting police officers to manage 
difficult and challenging situations, provided it is used appropriately’. 

As we saw in Chapter 2, in the criminology literature, too, the weapon 
is commonly referred to as a tool (Anais 2015), be it for legitimate ‘law 
enforcement activities’ (Jauchem 2010: 53), the safe incapacitation of ‘bel- 
ligerent drug and alcohol users’ (Spriggs 2009: 515) or, less positively, for 
‘mass repression’, ‘socio-political control’ (Wright 1991: 35), and for ‘terror- 
ising’ the ‘downtrodden’ and ‘socially disempowered’ (Oriola et al 2012: 66). 
Indeed, as Anais notes in her analysis of the literature on less-lethal weapons 
more broadly, the most common conception is of weapons as ‘neutral objects 
that do not do anything until human beings pick them up...and use them to 
act on... intent’ (2015: 27). Overall, then, both policing and the academic 
sources provide a highly human-centric account of police decision making, 
focusing on the role of the rank and file officer and dismissing technologies 
as mere tools. 


Examining the myths 


It is perfectly understandable why the common sense term ‘tool’ is used 
(Latour 1991: 31) and why many academics and practitioners alike stress the 
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importance of individual decisions to use force. The use of projectile electric- 
shock weapons cannot be understood without an emphasis on the decision 
making of the officers charged with using the weapon. However, while 
understandable, this focus risks ignoring other important influences, includ- 
ing decisions made by senior officers and policy makers, and the role that 
non-humans can play. The result is a ‘shrinking definition of the social’ and, 
in this case, a ‘shrinking definition’ of the kind of factors that might influ- 
ence so-called individual decision making (Latour 2005: 21). In the next part 
of this chapter, I counteract these trends by demonstrating how three other 
influences—projectile electric-shock weapons, police officer safety training 
and police sub-culture—may impact officer decision making. 


The role of weapons 


The academic literature, civil society, and the police alike have long noted 
the risk of officers being ‘trigger-happy’ (Adams and Jennison 2007: 456, 
see also Sierra~Arévalo 2019: 246). For example, police trainers in England 
and Wales acknowledged the risk of over-use of TASER, with one trainer 
commenting during training that ‘it’s amazing how I give you this yellow 
bit of kit and you forget to use your mouth’. On another course, a trainer 
noted that ‘the big problem I’ve got is that some of the ones who are 
not firearms officers... are jumping far too quickly to... thinking about 
Tasering’, thus reinforcing concerns held by many about the over-use and 
over-reliance on electric-shock weapons when other alternative methods 
may be available. Such statements may well have been exaggerated and 
need to be considered in the context of relatively low rates of TASER use 
in England and Wales (Ariel et al. 2019, Home Office 2019b). Nevertheless, 
they do speak to the potential for the presence of the weapon to impact 
officer decision making, subtly incentivising their use of force (see also the 
‘weapon effects’ literature, in Ariel et al 2019). 

Latour’s notion of delegation—the idea that competencies, work, and 
effort can be shifted from humans to non-humans—suggests one way in 
which projectile electric-shock weapons could impact decision making and 
is useful in helping us understand why officers could be ‘trigger happy’ with 
such weapons to hand. Latour (1992: 155) advises us that “every time you 
want to know what a nonhuman does, simply imagine what other humans 
or other nonhumans would have to do were this character not present’. This 
challenge is insightful here, particularly when combined with Collin’s (2012) 
work on the ‘tunnel of violence’. Collins demonstrates that it is difficult for 
individuals to use force, let alone to do so competently. In order to do, indi- 
viduals must be able to overcome various barriers, including the tension and 
fear that they experience and which acts as a powerful constraint on action. 
Yet I argue that, with the introduction of the projectile electric-shock weap- 
ons, the work of tackling these barriers has been ‘delegated’ from emotional 
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human beings to an emotionless, inhuman weapon, thus reducing their sali- 
ence (see also Dymond 2020). 

This ‘delegation’ happens in multiple ways. It has been argued, with 
reference to military weapons, that force becomes more palatable at long 
distances. Hence, Collins (2009) notes that aerial bombs and rockets are psy- 
chologically easier to use than guns. While projectile electric-shock weap- 
ons are used at closer ranges than much military weaponry, still they can 
be used at a longer distance than empty hand techniques, baton or pepper 
spray. This lessens an important psychological hurdle involved with the use 
of violence—especially as using force at a distance can also offer protective 
benefits for officers. This was explicitly stated by some officers, with an 
officer in Countryshire noting: 


‘it’s not that I don’t feel comfortable with the baton, I'm quite apt at using 
the baton, but I'd rather use either spray, or deploy TASER instead... 
Because I always feel it, to be that up close and personal to someone with 
a baton, I would rather push someone away or get my spray’. 

(Officer 19, Countryshire) 


Moreover, using projectile electric-shock weapons outsources the need 
to physically make contact with the human body from the police officer to 
the weapon. Were such weapons unavailable, officers would have to strike 
individuals with their hands, fists, feet and batons, or discharge irritant spray 
into their face. With electric-shock weapons, however, officers simply have 
to squeeze a trigger, transforming a ‘major effort—the work of physically 
inflicting blows on the human body—into a ‘tiny effort’ (Latour 1992: 154); 
that of moving a finger. Officers themselves note the comfort that this can 
afford them. As we saw previously, in Chapter 4, officers made statements like: 


‘there’s less blood, less bone breakage, its indirect control (Compared to 
the baton). If I can control someone by not hurting them, Im happy... 
It’s less physical, less caveman’. 

(Officer 1, Countryshire)’ 


‘CS, it doesn’t sit well with me, hitting people with a baton it’s a bit 
crude. TASER I tend to use more than anything else, just because that is 
my decision to go to that first’. 

(Officer 3, Townsville) 


Thus ‘delegating’ violence to a weapon, instead of having to physically 
strike someone, allows officers to rationalise their use of force as ‘nicer’ than 
alternative options—particularly as the effects of projectile electric-shock 
weapons are often less visible than injuries caused by, for example, dogs or 
batons (Anais 2009). 
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Moreover, many of the decisions about how much force to inflict are 
delegated to the weapon, which exerts an amount of electrical charge over 
which the officer has no control, and (in certain models) does so for a pre- 
determined length of time. Decisions around knowing how much force to 
use and assessing how much violence to apply are again taken away from the 
officer and ‘delegated’ to the weapon. All these factors may make it easier 
for officers to contemplate using force, lowering the psychological barriers to 
be overcome. As such, decisions that officers make around the use of force 
may be subtly shaped by the weapons they are carrying (see also Dymond 
2020) and, in keeping with the notion of generalized symmetry, these weap- 
ons can be more than just tools but can, in certain circumstances, have con- 
siderable influence and impact. 


Personal safety training 


It is not just technologies, however, that can impact decisions around use of 
force. Another important consideration is the training given to officers. It is 
notjust the training on TASER (discussed in the last chapter) that is important 
here. The training around the use of other force options (commonly referred 
to in England and Wales as Officer Safety Training, OST, or Personal Safety 
Training, PST) is of equal importance. Such training is crucial: as Geller 
and Toch note, officers need to be highly skilled in order to be competent 
users of force (in Buttle 2007). It is also imperative that officers have a range 
of options at their disposal if they are genuinely to be able to choose which 
tactic to use. This necessitates providing officers with a range of communica- 
tion skills and tactics to enable them to resolve situations without recourse to 
any force whatsoever. It also requires that officers receive sufficient training 
on force techniques other than electric-shock weapons, including empty hand 
techniques, baton strikes, or use of irritant spray. 

However, evidence suggests that training in each of these areas could 
do with improvement. The IPCC has highlighted room for improvement 
around officer communication skills. They found that, of the 191 cases of 
police use of force which were independently investigated or managed by 
the IPCC between 2009 and 2014, inadequate communication was found to 
have taken place in 10% of them. The IPCC have, thus, recommended that 
the police ‘provide training for their officers in communication techniques 
to help them manage and de-escalate situations without using force... (this) 
can be particularly useful to give officers the skills and confidence to com- 
municate with groups with specific needs’ (IPCC 2016a: 76). The College 
of Policing has produced new national Conflict Management Guidelines, 
which aim to support officers to ‘assess and respond to situations in ways that 
minimise the chance that force will be needed’ (2020b: 2). They note that 
the Guidelines are intended as ‘the first stage in a programme of work... 
to develop the national curriculum on personal safety’ (College of Policing 
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2020b: 1), noting that ‘much of the current focus of personal safety training 
is on the physical techniques for containing and managing aggressive indi- 
viduals... there is generally much less investment in the development of more 
specialist negotiation skills that are necessary for the safe resolution of these 
encounters’ (College of Policing 2020: 2). 

In terms of competency on the use of force, ACPO historically recom- 
mended that a minimum of two days a year was spent on personal safety 
training (HMIC 2007). Yet it is not clear whether two days training is suffi- 
cient to cover the use of empty hand techniques, handcuffing, irritant spray, 
restraint belts, and other techniques. Personal safety trainers, who admittedly 
depend on such courses for their livelihoods, noted that ‘if we were to go 
with the minimum time for everything that is included in the pack, that 
needs to be taught (in line with) the recommendations from ACPO, we'd 
need three days. (With two days) we can get them back to where they should 
be, (doing) maintenance rather than development’ (Personal Safety Trainer 1, 
Force location omitted). These findings also fit in with the IPCC’s research, 
which found that ‘officers considered the training (on police use of force) 
provided to be sufficient, but...(raised) some concerns about the reduction in 
time dedicated to training... Some training modules around personal safety 
were considered insufficient and too infrequent to ensure that knowledge 
stayed up to date’ (2016: 16). Similarly, a College of Policing survey (Clark- 
Darby and Quinton 2020: 38—42) of over 40,000 officers, staff, and volun- 
teers found that roughly a third of respondents were not satisfied with the 
personal safety training they had received, with less than half saying that they 
had opportunities to practice their de-escalation skills in training, and only 
a quarter saying enough time was spent on training communication skills. 

Insufficient training has consequences for both officers and members of 
the public. Crucially for the purposes of our discussion here, it may mean 
that officers are not fully equipped to choose between different use of force 
options. These themes came out strongly in interviews, with trainers noting: 


‘(Post-incident, officers will) be asked to justify why they’ve used a level 
of force... (and) maybe they can, but there’s a greater potential that they 
could use excessive force and not be able to justify it (because) they 
couldn’t reproduce the skills necessary’. 

(Personal Safety Trainer 1, Force location omitted) 


‘Officers need to know they must be able to justify their decision-mak- 
ing process with regard to ‘is it proportionate, is it legal’? ‘Am I using a 
recognised technique’? If they don’t know how to do it... then they are 
very literally taking their career into their own hands. They risk injuries 
to themselves, injuries to their colleagues, injuries to the subjects they 
are dealing with. 

(Personal Safety Trainer 4, Force location omitted) 
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In practice, then, officers may have less use of force options available to 
them—and, moreover, may be less able to make clear, conscious decisions 
about the use of force options that they do have. This could mean that they fall 
back on using projectile electric-shock weapons, given their lack of confidence 
with other techniques. Indeed, whilst not mentioning electric-shock weapons 
specifically, one personal safety trainer (interview 2) noted that those with 
fewer empty handed techniques ‘do rely on their kit quite a lot. They shouldn’t 
have to, they should be able to rely on their empty handed techniques’. 


Traditional police subculture 


Thus, far from being an individual decision, it could be argued that officers’ 
choices around whether to use projectile electric-shock weapons are influ- 
enced by a number of factors. These include the very presence of the weapon 
and the (lack of) training they receive—both of which may incentivise 
officers to use the weapon. Yet these factors do not occur in isolation. Rather, 
they occur within a broader cultural context and a traditional police subcul- 
ture (TPC) often described as negative and even malign. Previous research 
has indicated glorification of the use of force, masculinity, sexism, racism, 
and an ‘us versus them’ attitude, amongst other issues (see Hunt 1985, Reiner 
2010 and Waddington 1999 for a critique). Given the centrality of police cul- 
ture research in the criminology literature, no discussion on decision making 
would be complete without discussing police subculture and the impact it 
may have on police use of force and electric-shock weapons specifically. 

The TPC is not just reflected in the ways in which officers speak about the 
weapon (as discussed in Chapter 5) but can also subtly influence individual 
officers’ decisions around use of force and TASER in several ways. Firstly, 
it can incentivise them to carry the weapon in the first place. Volunteering 
for the role can enhance officers’ credibility, career potential, and demon- 
strate their desire to meet the challenges of the job head on. It can also pro- 
vide them with valuable opportunities to demonstrate their ‘street cred’ 
and operational credibility, which Grint et al. (2017: 166) describe as a ‘cul- 
tural lodestone’ in policing. As one officer noted, being selected to carry 
the weapon demonstrates ‘progression in the job...(and) a trust from your 
superior officers’ (Officer 18, Big City). Learning how to use the archetypal 
‘masculine modern weapon’ (Wozniak and Uggen 2009: 286), becoming 
familiar with weapons handling, and developing their decision-making skills 
under pressure can further enhance TASER officers’ status. Indeed, appeals 
to masculinity and traditional subcultural values are explicit in the marketing 
around electric-shock weapons, which is designed to appeal to ‘hyper-mas- 
culinity’, stressing aggression, dominance, and ‘control through coercive 
force’ (Wozniak and Uggan 2009: 276). 

Moreover, once officers are equipped with the weapon, being sent to risky, 
dangerous situations where they are expected to take charge can provide officers 
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with multiple opportunities to live up to traditional subcultural norms and to 
highlight their bravery and leadership. As a TASER trainer noted to students 
on one of the courses, you ‘may only have two years’ experience but you will 
be deferred to over more experienced officers without TASER’ when attend- 
ing potentially violent incidents. Hence, volunteering to carry the weapon can 
be an important way for officers to try and fit in—perhaps particularly for 
officers that feel less attached to, or are more on the outside of, the TPC. 

Indeed, TASER trainers in multiple forces noted the ‘pressure’ to carry 
the weapon. A trainer on one of the initial courses started the first day of 
training by noting to students in his introductory comments that ‘this course 
is not for everyone. Some people are put on undue pressure to come on this 
course. The door is there if you want to leave’. On another course, trainers 
were discussing current and past students who failed the course in a quick 
break between practical sessions. One of them explained to me that ‘noth- 
ing will happen to you (i.e., students on the course) if you don’t do it, you 
will still have a job’. However, he stated that ‘it might be a bit disappointing 
going back to your colleagues, you feel like you’ve let them down. You have 
a sense of pride, of professional pride. But it’s not the end of the world’. Such 
statements may be intended to be supportive and reassuring to students, but at 
the same time still speak to the broader cultural norms, pressures and expec- 
tations around carrying the weapon. 

Moreover, TASER trained officers, particularly female officers, explicitly 
talked about the pressure they perceived from their colleagues to take the 
TASER training. For example, one female officer in Big City explained her 
decision to come on the course because ‘there is an amount of respect you 
get on the team if you carry TASER, you are seen as competent’ (Officer 6, 
Big City). A female officer in Countryshire noted that, amongst her current 
colleagues: ‘all the guys want to (carry TASER) but the females don’t.... I 
have to be able to prove myself 150%. I could almost feel it... feel “oh, i'm 
with a girl” is what they might be thinking. I have to prove I could do just a 
good job as them’ (Officer 2, Countryshire). 

Such experiences resonate with Hunt’s (1985) observations that while 
male officers are assumed to be competent users of force unless the evidence 
indicates otherwise, female officers are assumed to be passive, a liability and 
reluctant to use force until proven otherwise. As Hunt observes, it is there- 
fore crucial for female officers to create opportunities to display their prowess 
and prove themselves to overcome these biases—and carrying TASER can 
provide one such opportunity. 

There is also some evidence that such cultural pressures also came to bear 
when making decisions around the use of the weapon. For example, an officer 
in Countryshire noted that: 


There tends to be a sort of mentality sometimes where we go to arrest 
somebody...and (colleagues) say ‘if he plays up you can TASER him.’ 
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There is that mentality, that pressure (from officers that aren’t TASER 
trained)...They don’t understand, they just think ‘they'll be able to stop 


3 


it. 
Another officer from the same force stated: 


‘A lot of the officers that don’t carry TASER think that you can just save 
the day with it... That’s not always the case... some of them perhaps 
might shout to you to go and resolve it.... So it can be really pressured... 
you have a responsibly to yourself, to the person, but also to your col- 
leagues as well and that’s sometimes really difficult’. 

(Officer 8, Countryshire) 


Such pressures may not necessarily be external in nature; indeed, previ- 
ous research has demonstrated that officers who more strongly identify with 
the traditional subculture also show greater support for police use of force 
(Silver et al 2017; Terrill et al 2003). Indeed, Terrill et al. (2003: 1001) found 
that ‘officers who closely embody the values of the police culture are more 
coercive compared with those that differentially align with the culture’. As 
noted in Chapter 5, officers often—although not always—speak about the 
weapon in ways that are closely aligned with the police subculture, suggest- 
ing a degree of internalisation. 

Of course, even when officers claim to closely embody traditional cul- 
tural values, the extent to which these may shape their actions should not 
be overstated. As Waddington (1999: 289) notes, ‘police are not unusual in 
saying one thing and doing another’ and thus police subculture may pro- 
vide ‘little explanation’ of police behaviour. However, in light of the studies 
demonstrating a link between cultural attitudes and police behaviours (see 
Ingram et al 2018 for a review of the literature), as well as studies in the UK 
which have found a significant impact of police subculture (Westmarland 
and Rowe 2018), it seems possible that subcultural beliefs may well impact 
decision making. At the very least, the possibility cannot be discounted out- 
of-hand. Ultimately, then, the notion of, and debates around, police subcul- 
ture highlights the limits to decisions around use of force and electric-shock 
weapons being seen purely as an individual action and, in turn, challenges the 
sufficiency of the guidance and training given. 


(Non)human agency and subculture 


Thus far, this chapter has been at pains to demonstrate the way in which 
multiple influences—including police subculture—impact officer decision 
making around projectile electric-shock weapons. While this is helpful up 
to a point and helps underscore the broader insight that decisions that appear 
to be personal and individualised are nothing of the kind, it is important not 
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to imply that subculture is somehow passively transmitted. If police subculture 
impacts the use of projectile electric-shock weapons, so the latter may also 
impact police subculture and its expression. Perhaps officers, electric-shock 
weapons and the interactions between them—what Pickering (2005) might 
call the ‘dance of agency’ —are not just receiving, but are also actively shaping, 
police subculture. 

I contend that this happens in three multiple (and sometimes contradic- 
tory) ways. First, projectile electric-shock weapons arguably remove some 
traditional subcultural restraints on the use of force. In her seminal study 
into police culture, Hunt (1985) notes that officers have their own norms 
and calculations about whether the force used was appropriate. They pro- 
vide reassurance and moral support to officers who they believe have acted 
appropriately and also have informal control measures to reprimand officers’ 
whose force is seen as inappropriate. If officers perceive that the force used 
is excessive—especially if it is used randomly or in an uncontrolled fashion, 
or there is no ‘rough equation’ of equivalence between the behaviour of the 
civilian and the force used—then colleagues will intervene and/or provide 
feedback to the officer in question. Such informal mechanisms can be an 
important way of calibrating police use of force and preventing some of the 
worst excesses—even if the definitions of acceptable force used by police 
officers may differ from those outside of the police. 

However, these calculations are rendered more difficult in the case of 
projectile electric-shock weapons. As we saw previously, colleagues accom- 
panying TASER trained officers, particularly those who have not received 
training on the weapon, may be unaware of the power of the weapon and 
may perceive its use to be relatively innocuous. While officers may intervene 
to stop beatings that they consider excessive, and where they perceive that 
the officer has ‘lost control’ (Hunt 1985), it may be more difficult to make 
such determinations around electric-shock weapons. As discussed in Chapter 5, 
officers see only the pressing of a trigger and the discharge of probes. They 
may lack the readily observable visual clues and auditory accompaniments 
(the sound of blows being struck, the power that officers are putting into 
their blows) that may be present in the case of a beating. TASER is perceived 
and understood as ‘less physical, less caveman’ (Officer 1, Countryshire) than 
other options. On this reading, the very mechanisms that make it easier for 
officers to use force and to ‘enter the tunnel of violence’ (Collins 2012) may 
also make it more difficult for colleagues to hold them to account and uphold 
cultural norms that limit the use of force. 

Second, while in some cases, projectile electric-shock weapons may help 
reinforce traditional subcultural norms, in other cases, the introduction of 
these weapons allows officers to challenge such norms. While some officers 
may value the weapon because of its’ hyper-masculinity, other officers—per- 
haps those who have a ‘guardian mindset’ (McLean et al 2019: 1) or ‘peace- 
keeping’ orientation (Paoline 2004: 224) and who place a high emphasis on 
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‘non-aggressive order maintenance’ (Paoline 2004: 224)—may value pro- 
jectile electric-shock weapons because they perceive it allows them to use 
less force, and more pleasant forms of force, than might otherwise be used. 
As discussed in Chapter 4, many officers stated that they valued the weapon 
because it was ‘nicer’ for those subjected to it. Other officers have praised 
the weapon not for its coercive capacities, but for its use as ‘the tool of the 
pacifist’ (Tangye 2016). Other officers have talked about their reluctance to 
go ‘hands-on’. 

The point here is not (just) that there are different subcultural values at 
work. It is also that the status and ‘respect’ that comes with carrying projec- 
tile electric-shock weapons may allow officers both to showcase their adher- 
ence to traditional subcultural values while simultaneously challenging these 
norms. It is as if the status and prestige of carrying TASER confers a legit- 
imacy on officers that allows them to subvert cultural norms by expressing 
their dislike of force, their desire to avoid conflict, and their preference to use 
the minimal amount of force necessary. 

Third, it is not just individual officers who are engaged in rewriting subcul- 
ture. While multinational corporations market their weapons in such a way 
that it appeals to strands of the traditional, masculine police subculture, much 
of their success has come from the way in which they are able to repurpose 
and reorient notions of masculinity (Wozniak and Uggen 2009). Masculinity 
has been recasted and expanded so that it includes not just carrying fire- 
arms, but carrying electric-shock weapons; valuing weapons that are not just 
powerful, but that are powerful and safe; and preferring the use of a distance 
weapon to going ‘hands on’. Marketing materials around policing equipment 
and weaponry more broadly highlight not just the image of the ‘warrior’, but 
the ‘vulnerable warrior’ who is both brave and (almost inevitably) male, yet 
simultaneously at risk and in need of protection (Feigenbaum and Weissmann 
2016). Fashioning and heterogeneously engineering projectile electric-shock 
weapons, then, involves not only engaging in goal translation and finding 
ways to make the infliction of severe pain palatable (as discussed in Chapters 
3 and 4). It also involves finding ways to appeal to, yet simultaneously recast, 
traditional masculine notions of what it means to be a police officer. 

Hence, while it is important to recognise the ways in which traditional sub- 
culture may impact officer actions, it is also important to recognise the ways 
in which electric-shock weapons, officers, and the interactions and ‘dance of 
agency’ between them may simultaneously be influencing subcultural values. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has discussed the guidance and training around the weapon and 
found that it places a strong emphasis on the notion of projectile electric- 
shock weapons as a neutral tool and on decision making as an individual 
responsibility for officers. These myths are not necessarily inaccurate, but 
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they are incomplete. The decisions that officers take should not be consid- 
ered solely their personal responsibility. Instead, they are often impacted by 
the result of a variety of phenomena and influences on human agency. These 
include the influence of technologies (in this case, the delegation of force to 
projectile electric-shock weapons), the content and length of TASER training 
and officer safety training, and traditional police culture. Taken as a whole, 
such factors may combine to subtly influence and incentivise officers to use 
the weapon, either substituting it for other forms of force, or using force in 
situations where it may not be required. 

Such ways of understanding decision making serve to highlight the limits 
of thinking of weapon technologies as mere tools. Instead, focusing on tech- 
nologies, and the ways in which violence is ‘delegated’, has proved produc- 
tive. This approach has generated new insights about projectile electric-shock 
weapons and so-called ‘trigger happy’ officers, while drawing attention to the 
ways in which the ‘missing masses’ (Latour 1991) of technology may influ- 
ence discretionary decisions and police subculture alike. We return to the 
theoretical implications that these findings may have for discretion and sub- 
culture, as well as for the concepts of delegation and generalised symmetry, 
in the concluding chapter. For now, though, having explored in this chap- 
ter, two of the myths that accompany TASER use in England and Wales— 
TASER as a neutral tool, and decisions around TASER as the responsibility 
of individual officers—it is time to turn to another myth: that of ‘robust’ 
accountability mechanisms. This belief plays a key role shoring up the other 
myths discussed in this chapter: after all, the devolution of decisions down to 
individual officers is often justified with reference to the intense scrutiny and 
accountability they face. It is to a closer examination of these accountability 
mechanisms that I now turn. 


Chapter 8 


“You cannot obtain accountability’ 


Officer accountability for use of force 


Introduction 


It is often argued that ‘rank and file’ officers are accountable for their use of 
force, in particular, their use of projectile electric-shock weapons, and that there 
are ‘robust’ mechanisms—both internally (via professional standards and inter- 
nal complaints handling) and externally (via the Independent Office for Police 
Conduct, its predecessor the Independent Police Complaints Commission and, 
ultimately, the courts)—in place in order to ensure this. This myth is the topic 
of this penultimate chapter and my argument here 1s as follows. 

First, I suggest that, far from there being robust accountability, it is excep- 
tionally difficult to hold officers to account following their use of TASER, 
and other forms of force. There have been a few cases where officers have 
been found guilty of gross misconduct following electric-shock weapons 
(see, for example, Thomas 2013). College of Policing (2019: 6) figures indi- 
cate that, between March 2018 and 2019, 11 officers were dismissed for use 
of ‘excess force’ (which may, or may not, have involved the use of electric- 
shock weapons), during a period in which 428,000 use of force incidents 
were recorded (Home Office 2019b). Yet, overall, concerns about a lack of 
police accountability seem well-founded and it is difficult to disagree with 
the characterisation of Lisa Cole, the sister of Marc Cole, that ‘you cannot 
obtain justice or accountability’ (interview with author). 

This chapter suggests that multiple factors contribute to this lack of account- 
ability. These include the test in criminal law for use of force in England and 
Wales—the ‘honestly held belief standard’-—and a police decision-making 
model called the National Decision Model, or NDM, which has made it more 
difficult for officers to be held accountable. This is important not only in its 
own right, but also because, as we saw in Chapter 6, similar decision-making 
models are used (or being considered for use) in a number of countries world- 
wide, including New Zealand and the United States of America. Instead of 
praising existing police accountability measures, then, we need to urgently 
build new ones. However, and this is my second point, the academic litera- 
ture on police officer accountability is ill-equipped to tackle this challenge. 
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This literature, and its proposed remedies, have traditionally been human cen- 
tric. Yet, as previous chapters have demonstrated, decisions about whether, 
and how much force to use, are impacted by the materiality of projectile 
electric-shock weapons and the socio-technical network around them. The 
problem of excessive use of force is not something that can be addressed at 
the level of the individual officer alone. Rather, we need to ensure that the 
responsibility for the use of force, the pressure that comes with making deci- 
sions on such an important topic, and accountability for such decisions are 
shared amongst senior police officials, decision makers, and broader network 
around the weapon. This is not a way of detracting from the accountability 
and responsibility of individual officers, but as a way of augmenting it. 

In order to progress my argument, I first review the existing literature 
around police accountability and around accountability for TASER more 
specifically, arguing that it focuses on human centric remedies. In Part 2, I 
challenge the myth of accountable, TASER-trained officers in England and 
Wales, looking first at internal review mechanisms and complaints handling, 
before addressing external accountability in the form of the IOPC and IPCC. 
In Part 3, I then turn my attention to the courts and, drawing on a num- 
ber of TASER related cases—including those involving Colin Farmer, Judah 
Adunbi and Marc Cole—demonstrate that there are significant barriers to 
accountability in criminal and civil cases. 

While this covers a lot of ground, there is much more to be said. In a chapter 
of this length, it is impossible to focus on every aspect of accountability, and 
this should not be considered an exhaustive treatment of the subject. I focus 
on formal accountability mechanisms because, more often than not, they take 
centre stage in discussions around accountability and are often pointed to 
as examples of ‘robust’ oversight. I focus on what Reiner calls ‘individual 
accountability’ of particular officers rather than broader ‘policy accountabil- 
ity’ (in Jones 2008: 1), given the emphasis that is placed on the actions and 
decisions of rank and file officers (as discussed in Chapters 6 and 7). Finally, I 
note that, at the time of writing the police complaints system is being altered. 
Reforms include an enhanced role for Police and Crime Commissioners in 
reviewing complaints (Home Office 2020, Office of the Police and Crime 
Commissioner Devon and Cornwall 2020). However, it is too early to be able 
to meaningfully assess this new system and this chapter makes no claims to do 
so. Relatedly, while I touch on the role of the IOPC, it was only introduced 
in 2018. As such, it is the IPCC that was the relevant external complaints body 
for most of the period during which the research was conducted. 


Police and accountability 


While there has been little work on accountability for projectile electric- 
shock weapons per se, there is a rich literature on police accountability more 
broadly. However, this tends to be anthropomorphic in focus. For example, 
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Prenzler et al.’s (2013) systematic review of programmes addressing use of 
force found that interventions have traditionally focused on individual strat- 
egies (such as early warning systems), cultural strategies (such as civilian 
review boards, which can challenge inappropriate norms), and organisational 
strategies (such as revisions to guidance and complaints policies). Koslicki’s 
(2019: 366) analysis of body worn cameras—seen by many as a panacea for 
police accountability—highlights the limits of the technology in contrib- 
uting towards accountability. She argues for solutions to police misconduct 
that are distinctly human in nature, recommending that police forces should 
redirect their focus away from technology and towards officer selection and 
training. 

Austin and Bocco (2016) note that initiatives to prevent torture and exces- 
sive use of force by the police and security forces tend to focus either on indi- 
vidual pathologies (such as the bad apples explanation), combatted by vetting 
initiatives, or norm dissemination and institutional reform, including pros- 
ecution for crimes. Armacost (2019) argues that accountability paradigms 
are focused on ‘the officer who pulled the trigger’—or, in this case, fired the 
TASER—and their individual misconduct, or lack thereof. Concomitantly, 
it is assumed that police reforms should focus on changing the behaviour of 
officers, including via lawsuits. As such, there is a need for the literature to 
look beyond this and to examine how technical features and interactions 
with humans may shape, assist, or problematise police accountability. Indeed, 
both Austin and Bocco (2016) and Armacost (2019) call for more work look- 
ing at the role of the non-human in police accountability. 

Turning specifically to TASER in England and Wales, police and over- 
sight bodies alike speak positively about the potential for accountability. The 
NPCC have argued that the weapon is ‘heavily scrutinised. Every time it is 
used—even simply drawn from its holster—this must be recorded and exam- 
ined by a supervisor. If the force used is disproportionate or breaches their 
training, officers can be investigated and face misconduct or even criminal 
charges’ (NPCC 2015). They further state that ‘every use of Taser is reported 
and scrutinised... (and) comprehensive training packages, governance and 
monitoring are in place’ (NPCC 2020). 

The IPCC (now replaced by the IOPC) has stated that it is satisfied with 
how police forces are handling complaints around TASER, so much so that 
it no longer requires complaints about the weapon to be referred directly to 
it (NPCC 2015). It notes that the rate of appeals upheld around TASER is 
less than the overall rate of appeals upheld more broadly (IPCC 2014a). The 
IOPC further states that it’s own ‘operational decision-making is independ- 
ent from the police or government. Neither our Director General, Director 
for Wales or any of the Regional Directors have worked for the police in any 
capacity. These are the people with oversight of our investigative work and 
they ensure that our investigations are robust and impartial’ (IOPC undated, 1). 
Moreover, HMIC’s (2016a: 55) assessment of TASER use in England and 
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Wales found not only that “Taser had been used fairly and appropriately in 
almost all the cases where we made an assessment’ but that, in general, there 
were ‘robust oversight systems in place’ '. 

Hence, accountability mechanisms around TASER are seen as robust by 
both the police and by external oversight bodies alike. In keeping with the 
academic literature, there is also an emphasis on accountability as it pertains 
to, and is enacted by, human actors. There is a focus here on the actions, 
backgrounds, and roles of those surrounding TASER-trained officers, includ- 
ing their immediate supervisors, national staff, and those in charge of IPCC 
investigations, as well as mechanisms such as training and criminal courts. 

Yet TASER cannot be understood without a focus on the technical features 
of the weapon and the accountability benefits associated with it. The man- 
ufacturer claims that ‘no other law enforcement tool can claim such unique 
and proven accountability systems that provide a check and balances system in 
place for each local law enforcement agency’ (TASER International, quoted 
in Wolf and De Angelis 2011: 667). For example, Axon note that the TASER 
X2 collects a range of information, including the date and time that the 
weapon was armed (and made safe), when it was discharged and for how long, 
the type of cartridge used and details of each electrical pulse (Axon undated 
d, see also Home Office 2016). Thus, unlike other weapon technologies—and 
even other brands of projectile electric-shock weapons’—in built monitoring 
within the TASER weapon can capture an extensive range of information 
and detail that may prove key in holding officers to account for their use of 
the weapon. Moreover, Axon now makes compatible body worn cameras that 
begin recording whenever a TASER weapon is armed, providing another 
opportunity for enhanced accountability. 

Such features call to mind Latour’s notion of ‘prescription’, the process 
through which behaviour is imposed back onto the human by nonhuman 
actors. In the same way that, in Latour’s example, car seat-belt alarms render 
driving without a seat belt ‘logically inconceivable as well as morally unbear- 
able’ (1992; 152), so the inbuilt recording features of the TASER render it 
‘logically inconceivable’ for officers to deny using the weapon, or for inac- 
curate accounts around its use to prevail. The point here is not just that such 
accountability features exist; it is also that they ‘prescribe’ (Latour 1992) or 
attempt to impose certain actions and decisions on police officers, making 
certain behaviours ‘logically inconceivable’ (1992: 152). 

This is not to say that this process is automatic, nor to downplay the diffi- 
culties individuals face when seeking to recollect high pressured, fast moving 
events. Just as the drivers in Latour’s account can try to subvert and challenge 
the car seat alarm, so too TASER officers can challenge TASER download 
records and (intentionally or unintentionally) recollect events differently. 
For example, the length of TASER discharge was an important consider- 
ation into the Inquest following the death of Marc Cole, at which the use 
of TASER was found to have a ‘more than trivial impact’ on his subsequent 
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death (Cornwall and Isles of Scilly Coroner 2020b). It was reported that ‘the 
officer who Tasered Marc admitted during the inquest that he had given 
inaccurate initial statements to the Independent Office for Police Conduct 
investigation. He said this was on the advice of the Police Federation solic- 
itors, who encouraged him not to “express uncertainty” and to state he had 
discharged the Taser only twice’ (INQUEST 2020a). However, during the 
Inquest, the officer admitted discharging the TASER three consecutive 
times—something confirmed by the TASER download record. 

As such, the material features of the weapon exert a powerful impact and 
may help enhance accountability. Indeed, according to the manufacturer 
they ‘may help protect a user from claims of excessive force by providing 
documentation of the time and date for each CEW deployment...(and) also 
provide agencies with a powerful management tool to track usage patterns 
and help prevent misuse’ (Axon undated, d: 47). 


Internal mechanisms 


Thus far, we have seen that accountability mechanisms around projectile 
electric-shock weapons, and, in particular, TASER, are seen as robust—but 
there are important reasons to question such characterisations. I turn, first, 
to internal accountability mechanisms. Internal mechanisms are often seen 
as crucial in spotting patterns of concern early and preventing further issues. 
For Markham and Punch (2007), internal accountability is paramount and 
the foundation of all other forms of accountability. 

TASER officers in England and Wales are required to account for their use 
of force in their pocket notebook. They are also required to fill out a standard- 
ised form after every use of the TASER weapon (or other form of force) and 
the College of Policing APP (2020a) states that ‘the CED single point of con- 
tact (SPOC) is responsible for reviewing TASER use’. However, the quality 
of internal review varies from force to force. For example, the IPCC investi- 
gation into the repeated use of TASER by Merseyside Police on an individual, 
Kyle Ardle, who was detained in a police van, found that it was ‘of concern 
that Merseyside’s lead Taser instructor lacked objectivity and presented as fact 
the officers’ version of events without challenge’ (Thomas 2013). Nor was this 
an isolated incident—indeed, the IPCC have further noted that: 


Many of the appeals... (we have) upheld have shown that police forces 
take a police officer’s account at face value without any further prob- 
ing. It is important that police officers record their rationale for using 
Taser with reference to the specific circumstances of the case. When that 
rationale is investigated by police forces it should be subject to robust 
challenge where required. 

(IPCC 2014a: 4) 
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HMIC also found evidence that there were issues with the internal 
accountability mechanisms in place more broadly in certain forces. For 
example, in Humberside, HMIC (2016b: 7, 41) stated that ‘more needs 
to be done to ensure sufficient supervision and oversight... Taser forms 
are not regularly reviewed comprehensively to identify trends and there 
is no convincing explanation for the comparatively high use of Taser’. 
Further, Derbyshire police have themselves noted the need for ‘increased 
scrutiny of decision-making in relation to “lower-level” Taser use such 
as “red-dotting”. HMIC’s inspection further stated that ‘although the 
constabulary does carry out some reviews this is currently not systematic 
and... the constabulary (cannot) be completely confident that Taser use 
is consistently fair and appropriate’ (HMIC 2016c). These examples raise 
concerns about routine internal monitoring, suggesting that it varies from 
force to force. 

Whilst on-going monitoring is crucial for picking up patterns and trends 
around the use of TASER, so too is the robust internal handling of com- 
plaints. However, HMIC (2016a: 22, 25) has noted wide variations across 
forces, with no ‘consistent approach... to complaint handling’. Clients and 
those representing them have had similar experiences, noting concern over 
the use of ‘local resolution’; a process deemed suitable for ‘lower level com- 
plaints, such as rudeness or incivility’ (HMIC 2016a: 22) and which cannot 
lead to disciplinary action for the officer(s) concerned. For example, Solicitor 
Iain Gould has noted that: 


‘I have come across certain police forces who are very good... (but in 
other cases) the complaint route is a complete white-wash... For exam- 
ple (one client) who was Tasered put a complaint in himself... the police 
went along to see him and his complaint was locally resolved. So you 
can imagine the chat that they had with this man who clearly has men- 
tal health issues, “just sign here to say local resolution is acceptable”... 
(even though at the time there was) clear guidance that any complaint of 
TASER must be referred to the IPCC’. 

(interview with author) 


Such practices have also been criticized by HMIC (2016a: 24), which noted 
its concern over cases ‘where complaints had been locally resolved when, in 
our opinion, they should have been investigated as potential misconduct’ 
and cited as an example a case involving ‘allegations of unlawful arrest and 
unnecessary use of force’. Overall, then, the evidence presented in this sec- 
tion raises concerns that not all forces have been able to monitor TASER 
use effectively, or to deal appropriately with complaints around the use of 
TASER when these do arise. What, then, about the role of external oversight 
mechanisms? 
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External mechanisms 


Police and Crime Commissioners, HMICFRS and the IOPC (and, before 
that, the IPCC) have different, yet complementary, roles to play in ensur- 
ing effective oversight of, and accountability for, TASER and police use of 
force more broadly. As our interest here is on the accountability of individual 
officers, I focus on the IPCC and IOPC, which has a mandate to investigate 
the most serious complaints and incidents involving the police, including 
those around police use of force. In contrast, HMICFRS’s role is to assess 
the effectiveness and efficiency of police forces more broadly. However, it is 
worth briefly noting that, by its own admission, as recently as 2015, HMIC 
had ‘not inspected how Taser is used either in, or between, forces’ (HMIC 
2016a: 57). Whilst this is now changing—a point I pick up on in greater 
detail below—the fact remains that the organization was not traditionally 
well placed to provide oversight of TASER use. 

The role and effectiveness of the IPCC has been the subject of multiple 
reports (Casalie 2012; Chapman 2014; Home Affairs Select Committee 2013; 
Jenkins 2014; NAO 2008), including one by the IPCC itself (IPCC 2013). The 
broad consensus from these sources was that the degree of independent over- 
sight exerted by the IPCC had been comprised by several factors, all of which 
can be expected to impact how, if at all, the organization is able to investigate 
cases of TASER use. Thus, the Home Affairs Select Committee found that: 


‘The IPCC is woefully underequipped and hamstrung in achieving its 
original objectives. It has neither the powers nor the resources that it 
needs to get to the truth... It is not yet capable of delivering powerful, 
objective scrutiny’. 

(Home Affairs Select Committee 2013: 3) 


While the IPCC was replaced with the IOPC in January 2018, the IOPC 
director has noted that the organisation continues to ‘work through many 
legacy issues, including improving timeliness of investigations’ (Lockwood 
2019). There are five concerns that I pick up here. 

First, as the quote from the Home Affairs Select Committee above indi- 
cates, inadequate resourcing has been both a problem in itself and lies at the 
heart of many of the issues subsequently discussed here (IPCC 2013). The 
IPCC was smaller than, for example, the Metropolitan Police’s Professional 
Standards Department (Home Affairs Select Committee 2013: 3). While its 
successor, the IOPC, claims that ‘we have doubled in size and now take on 
six times as many investigations’ compared to 2013 (IOPC undated, b), the 
length of time that cases can take to get to court means that it is not yet 
possible to fully assess the extent of these changes. Crucially, then, it can be 
considered to have been inadequately resourced for the majority of the time 
that TASER has been introduced. 
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Second, the ability of the IOPC (and IPCC) to investigate a case relies 
on the organization being aware of it in the first place—and there are con- 
cerns that they have not been sighted on all relevant cases. For example, the 
IPCC (2014b: 6) expressed concern about a case in an anonymised police 
force where an individual subject to TASER complained about the weapon’s 
use whilst he was still in custody but this complaint was not referred to the 
IPCC, as required at the time. Moreover, the IPCC’s broader review into 
incidents referred by police forces to the organization found that ‘all of the 
forces we sampled lacked a formal process for assessing whether cases needed 
to be reported to their Professional Standards Department (PSD)’ and, in 
turn, that PSD staff ‘had only minimal training on the referral grounds’ 
(IPCC 2015: 2). The requirement for all TASER complaints to be referred to 
the IPCC was dropped in 2015 (NPCC 2015), further impeding their ability 
to offer independent oversight. 

Third, there are concerns about the number of cases the IPCC refers back 
to forces to investigate. Although a recent legal case, specifically relating to 
alleged misuse of TASER, found that referring cases back to the force for 
investigation wasn’t inherently problematic (Morrison v The Independent Police 
Complaints Commission and Others, 2009), the practice has continued to gen- 
erate concern with the Home Affairs Select Committee (2013: 10) describing 
such investigations as ‘no better than a placebo’. Yet, of the 434 complaints 
about TASER use that the IPCC received between 2004 and 2013, the IPCC 
decided that the vast majority (78%) could be investigated by the police force 
that was the subject of the complaint in the first place (IPCC 2014a: 19). 
While the introduction of the IOPC increased capacity and a move to reduce 
‘managed’ and ‘supervised’ inspections (IOPC 2018b: 13) may alleviate some 
of these issues, they still remain pertinent. As the IOPC notes (undated, b), 
‘police forces deal with the majority of complaints against police officers and 
police staff’. 

Fourth, concern has been raised about the quality of the investigations 
conducted. The IPCC (2013: 2) has stated that, with ‘only 100 investigators 
and increasingly stretched support services—(it) is not adequately resourced 
to carry out its investigative work to the standard and timeliness which the 
public and bereaved families expect’. The Casalie review into the investi- 
gation into the death of Sean Rigg noted the need for further training for 
investigators (Casalie 2012: 17) and the Home Affairs Select Committee 
(2013: 5) made several criticisms of IPCC investigations, including a failure 
to locate evidence, to challenge police explanations for missing evidence, a 
lack of ‘thorough investigation’, and ‘slowness in conducting investigations’. 
The Committee also expressed concern that about the significant number 
of former police officers employed by the organisation — and such concerns 
continue today with the IOPC. As of March 2020, 23% of IOPC staff overall 
came from a police background (IOPC communication with author, dated 
10 September 2020). 
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While it would be hoped that the situation has improved with the advent 
of the IOPC, the inquest into the tragic death of Marc Cole raised a num- 
ber of concerns with the investigation °, many of which were echoed in a 
listening day held by INQUEST. This found that ‘few in the room that had 
positive accounts of investigations’, with families raising concerns includ- 
ing evidence gathering, inconsistent approaches to interviewing officers, 
delays and a failure to involve families during the investigation (INQUEST 
2018: 14). Such issues are, understandably, of great concern to family mem- 
bers, with Marc Cole’s sister, Lisa Cole, noting that ‘it is very difficult 
when the investigation is flawed, if you’ve got an independent body who 
is supposed to be obtaining evidence transparently and clearly cannot do 
so in the way that they should be doing’ (interview with author). The 
IOPC state that, since this Listening Day, they have made various improve- 
ments, including holding their own listening days with bereaved families, 
appointing Family Liaison Officers, and expanding and strengthening the 
Stakeholder Engagement Team (IOPC communication with author, dated 
10 September 2020). 

Fifth, there are limits to the role of the IPCC and, latterly, the IOPC. These 
organisations can determine whether there are questions of (gross) miscon- 
duct and/or criminal conduct to answer, but cannot determine the answer to 
these questions. The IOPC can pass a case to the Crown Prosecution Service 
and, thanks to new powers, can decide that forces must hold a misconduct 
hearing and present a case at these hearings—but the outcome of such pro- 
cesses is independent of the IOPC. The IPCC’s own figures show that dis- 
ciplinary hearings rarely result in dismissal and court cases rarely result in 
prosecution. The IPCC report into police use of force (2016a: viii) notes 
that, for all 62 cases where disciplinary hearings have been held for either 
misconduct or gross misconduct involving the use of force, only nine resulted 
in dismissal. Further, of the 191 cases relating to police use of force that 
were independently investigated or managed by the IPCC, 24 were sent to 
the CPS for consideration (IPCC 2016a). Criminal proceedings were taken 
against 18 individuals, with 6 of those ultimately being found guilty*. In 
sum, then, as a former IPCC Commissioner has stated (Glass 2014: 8) ‘the 
IPCC is simply unable to do what it says on the tin: it is not an independent 
body investigating police complaints—and there are valid concerns this may 
continue with the IOPC. 


Barriers in criminal court 


Thus far, I have demonstrated concerns around internal and external 
accountability mechanisms around officers’ use of force, including TASER, 
in England and Wales. Nevertheless, it might be objected, individuals 
who feel they have been subjected to excessive force have another impor- 
tant mechanism for accountability—the legal process. In this section, then, 
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I examine some of the challenges associated with individuals getting their 
‘day’ in court—be it criminal or civil—and the challenges faced when there. 

One key difficulty in bringing a successful criminal prosecution is that 
England and Wales has a test for the use of force—the so-called ‘honestly 
held belief standard’—that is arguably weaker and more permissive than laws 
in many other jurisdictions (see, for example, Hessbruegge 2016). Section 76 
of the Criminal Justice and Immigration Act 2008, building on Section 3 of 
the Criminal Law Act 1967, notes that ‘the question whether the degree 
of force used by... (the officer) was reasonable in the circumstances is to be 
decided by reference to the circumstances as (the officer) believed them to 
be’. The Act states that ‘the reasonableness... of that belief’ is ‘relevant’ to the 
question of whether or not the officer genuinely believed it (see also R(W80) 
v. Director General of the Independent Office for Police Conduct, paragraph 49). 
However, if it is determined that the belief was genuinely held, then it doesn’t 
matter whether the belief was ‘mistaken’, or whether it was ‘reasonable’ for 
the officer to hold it—a term sometimes referred to as the ‘honestly held 
belief’ standard. 

The reasonableness of the belief is considered relevant as to whether it is 
honestly held—after all, it may be more difficult to claim that one honestly 
holds a deeply unreasonable, implausible belief than a less implausible one. 
However, if after taking such factors into account, it is determined that 
the belief was indeed honestly held, it does not then have to be reasonably 
held for the force to be considered justifiable (Equality and Human Rights 
Commission 2015). If it “was in fact held, its unreasonableness... is neither 
here nor there’ (Regina v Williams (Gladstone) 1983). Thus, the first question 
one must ask is ‘what were the circumstances the officer honestly believed 
they were faced with’. 

The second question one must ask is whether the degree of force used 
was reasonable in those circumstances. In weighing up this second ques- 
tion, one must assess whether the force used was necessary and proportion- 
ate. The necessity test (absolute necessity for Article 2 cases) asks whether it 
would have been possible to use less violent means, instead of those that were 
deployed, in order to meet the permitted and lawful objectives (McCann v. 
United Kingdom 1995: paragraph 148). The proportionality test asks whether 
the force used is proportionate to or consistent with the legitimate aim that is 
to be achieved, the danger to ‘life and limb’ posed by the situation, and the 
risk that the force used might result in loss of life (Stewart v United Kingdom, 
paragraph 19, and McCann v. United Kingdom 1995: paragraph 149). Thus, for 
example, the level of force that is considered proportionate to stop a petty 
thief, or a shop-lifter, who is posing no risk to themselves or others will be 
less than that used to stop an individual posing an imminent risk of death or 
serious injury to those around them. In applying the tests of necessity and 
proportionality, the law states that one must ‘take into account’, amongst 
other considerations, that it is not always possible to ‘weigh to a nicety the 
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exact measure of any necessary action’ (Section 76.7 of the Criminal Justice 
and Immigration Act, 2008). 

While the ‘honestly held belief standard’ serves a useful purpose—allow- 
ing officers, who often have to make split second decisions, to be assessed 
on the circumstances as they believed them to be at the time, not with the 
benefit of hindsight—it makes it extremely difficult to prosecute officers for 
excessive use of force, including the misuse of projectile electric-shock weap- 
ons. Trying to disprove an officer’s internal state of mind and what they did, 
nor did not believe, at the time they acted is an almost impossible task (see 
Norrie 2010, for an overview of the debate and Hessbruegge 2016). Indeed, 
as Simon (quoted in Squires and Kennison 2010: 11-12) argues: the genuine 
belief standard contains ‘a hole large enough for the proverbial truck’. Two 
high profile cases around the use of TASER in England and Wales illustrate 
how this test works in practice. 


Declining to prosecute: The case of Colin Farmer 


The first of these cases involves Mr Colin Farmer, who was Tasered by a 
Lancashire police officer, Stuart Wright, in 2012. The officer in question was 
responding to reports of a young male, a ‘skin-head with jeans’, in public 
with a two-foot long sword, whilst Colin Farmer was partially sighted and 
described by a witness as ‘quite elderly and walk(ing) very slowly’ (IPCC 
2012: 15-16). The officer explained that he saw a ‘shiny and reflective object’ 
in Colin Farmer’s hand—in fact his walking stick—and mistook this for ‘a 
sword’. He described Colin Farmer as not responding to his verbal warnings 
and walking towards members of the public, who he considered to be in 
‘immediate danger’ (IPCC 2012: 15-16). The officer then fired the weapon 
in dart-firing mode at Mr Farmer and handcuffed him. 

The IPCC investigation found that ‘PC Wright could have and should 
have dealt with Mr Farmer in an altogether different way rather than dis- 
charging his TASER at him’. They found that ‘there were no members of 
the public within close proximity of Mr Farmer... and therefore any percep- 
tion that PC Wright may have had of an immediate threat to the public is 
flawed’, though the ‘radio transmissions made... indicate that he did hold the 
belief that he was confronting a man with a sword’ (IPCC 2012: 27-8). They 
found that ‘PC Wright does have a case to answer for gross misconduct in 
respect of the allegation that he used a level of force upon Mr Farmer that was 
unnecessary and disproportionate to the circumstances’ and referred the case 
to the CPS (IPCC 2012: 32). The CPS, however, declined to bring charges, 
with a representative reportedly saying, in part, that officers are entitled to 
deploy ‘reasonable force... to effect an arrest and where the officer is under 
a mistaken belief...the question is whether, in the circumstances as he believed 
them to be, the force was reasonable. (The officer was told there were) reports 
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a man was...carrying a sword... The walking aid...(was mistaken by) mem- 
bers of the public for a weapon. The officer... made the same mistake’ (The 
Telegraph 2013, emphasis added). 

In this case, the honestly held belief standard prevented the case from 
reaching court in the first place. Moreover, as the next example shows, even 
when cases do reach court, this standard means that officers are unlikely to 
be found guilty. 


Reaching a not guilty verdict: The case of Ras Judah Adunbi 


In a widely reported case in January 2017, that was filmed by a bystander 
and widely shared on social media, Ras Judah Adunbi was mistaken for an 
individual wanted on warrant and was subsequently Tasered by an Avon and 
Somerset police officer. The incident was investigated by the IPCC, who 
referred the matter to the CPS and the case was subsequently bought to court 
in 2018. In finding the officer not guilty of common assault, the District 
Judge explained his reasoning, in part, as follows: 


“The law asks me to look through her (the officer’s) eyes, at what she saw 
at the time. A person may use such force as is reasonable in the circum- 
stances as he or she believed them to be... (The officer) made the mistake 
that he was a wanted man, who was also noted as prone to use violence. 
So I look through Officer Boddie’s eyes with that information in mind... 
She used Taser. She says she felt it was necessary, given his demeanour, 
the aggression, the swing, the punch. The issue for me is whether the 
prosecution have persuaded me that she didn’t act in self defence. The 
prosecution have failed to persuade me that she did not, as she saw it, act 
reasonably’. 

(author’s contemporaneous notes) 


This judgement underscores that, even when cases reach court, the current 
legal test is an exceptionally high bar to reach. As the District Judge states, 
the prosecution ‘failed to persuade him that she did not, as she saw it, act 
reasonably —but, virtually by definition, officers are almost always going to 
think their actions are reasonable. Proving (or, rather, disproving) what an 
individual was thinking, and their internal state of mind, is an almost impos- 
sible standard to meet, particularly beyond a reasonable doubt. Taking this 
argument a step further, imagine a purely hypothetical situation in which 
an officer used force on someone in anger, for no other reason that they had 
temporarily lost control. It would be very easy for the officer to claim, in ret- 
rospect, and indeed come to genuinely believe that they used force because 
of a threat they perceived at the time. Under the current standard it would be 
very difficult to challenge such assertions. 
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Issues of process: The Colin Farmer case 


Thus far, I have put forward a credible case that the subjective, honestly held 
belief standard not only prevents many cases from reaching court in the first 
place but also makes it difficult for officers to be found guilty when they 
get to court. Yet the Colin Farmer case also points to an additional issue 
in domestic criminal law. For it is tempting to conceive of tests of reasona- 
bleness in terms of the presence (or lack thereof) of external evidence that 
corroborates the officer’s belief and that would make such a (mistaken) belief 
understandable. However, external evidence is rarely available in a conven- 
ient, easy to use, ready-made format: instead, attempts have to be made to 
actively gather the necessary information, intelligence and evidence, and to 
piece it together. There is, thus, a difference between a belief that is ‘unrea- 
sonable’ due to the fact that there is no evidence to support it, and a belief 
that is ‘unreasonable’ because there have been no attempts made to ascertain 
whether such evidence exists, or not, in the first place. I would, therefore, 
argue that it is necessary to consider not just how reasonable the belief is, but 
how reasonable is the process the individual officer has taken in order to arrive 
at this belief: whether the officer has taken sufficient action to try and corrob- 
orate this belief, and turn it from a supposition into a solid fact. 

At present, such considerations can be taken into account in assessing 
whether any belief is ‘honestly’ held—but once it has been determined that 
this is the case, they are not then taken into account in assessing the reasona- 
bleness of the officer’s response. However, according to soft law, officers have 
a responsibility to use force only when ‘unavoidable’ (UN Basic Principles 
on the Use of Force and Firearms (1990), Principle 5), so it could, therefore, 
be argued that they have a responsibility to put their ‘honest’ and ‘instinctive’ 
beliefs to the test, where possible, before using force. 

In this case, it would appear that the officer did genuinely believe Mr Farmer 
to be armed with a sword—but, equally, that he only believed this because 
he had failed to take the necessary action to avail himself of information that 
would have likely changed his beliefs. Of course, in many situations that police 
face, this is an issue of little or no importance because they do not have suffi- 
cient time to enable them to corroborate their (initially reasonably held) beliefs. 
In this situation, however—and potentially in many others—the police officer 
in question had a short amount of time in which to ascertain the reasonableness 
of his honestly held belief: As the IPCC report (2012: 30-31) noted, in this case, 
the officer had sufficient time to ‘reposition and gain a better view of the man 
who he was challenging’-—an action which would have ‘allowed... (him) to 
see that (Colin Farmer) was not carrying a sword’. Yet Officer Wright failed to 
take these actions and, as such, failed to do anything that might either confirm 
or deny his original (genuinely held and arguably initially reasonable) belief. 

In cases involving the use of force, it is sometimes presumed that officers 
are thrust into a situation where their beliefs (reasonable or otherwise) lead 
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them to use force. Yet this case shows that the reverse is also true—that 
officers can use force too quickly, in turn denying themselves the opportu- 
nity to ascertain the reasonableness of their beliefs. This is, perhaps, particu- 
larly important given the argument presented in the previous chapter, which 
suggests that such processes can be influenced by the presence or absence of 
different weapons and that the presence of electric-shock weapons can influ- 
ence human behaviour. In other words, failing to explicitly include a test for 
the process through which officers arrive at, and check, their beliefs—cog- 
nisant of the difficulties and caveats noted above—may leave the window 
open for officers to use unnecessary force too quickly and make criminal 
prosecution more difficult. 


The national decision model 


Concerns about the legal standard in England and Wales are compounded 
by a number of other advantages that officers have at their disposal in court 
and inquest proceedings. These advantages—the vulnerability and per- 
ceived credibility deficit of many subjected to force, jury reluctance to find 
officers guilty, resource imbalances—have been well documented elsewhere 
(Angiolini 2017; Root et al 2013; Sussman 2012), and I want to focus on one 
issue that has received less attention: the role of the National Decision Model, 
introduced in the last chapter. 

At the time of its introduction, ACPO (2012: 1) described the NDM ‘as a 
values-based tool to provide a simple, logical, and evidence-based approach 
to... decisions. The document stressed the importance of officers being 
accountable and prepared to ‘provide a rationale for what they did and 
why’ (ACPO 2012: 5). Paradoxically, however, while the NDM may have 
been intended to help officers make decisions and assist others in reviewing 
them—in other words, to enhance accountability—I argue that it simultane- 
ously also minimises accountability and makes it more difficult for officers to 
be held to account. Thus, personal safety trainers and TASER trainers noted, 
both to their students, and during interviews that: 


‘If we ever end up in court justifying our actions, the barrister will be 
questioning us on the NDM. As soon as... they realise you know it, then 
the questions stop because they know they are not going to catch you 
out... The barrister sits down, so the actual justification and use (of force) 
can never be questioned. 

(Personal Safety Trainer 4, Force location omitted, emphasis added) 


“The NDM is brilliant, really good, it’s just how the mind would work. 
It’s giving police officers permission to go and use force because, contrary 
to popular belief, a lot of officers aren’t going in heavy handed, if anything 
they are worried about themselves getting into trouble. But this gives 
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them the power. If you think you are doing the right thing you probably 
are, (and) it gives them that confidence to deal with the situation and not 
get themselves sued’. 

(TASER trainer 8, force location omitted, emphasis added) 


“The threat and risk (box on the NDM is) completely your personal- 
ised view of the world. Every decision you make is influenced by what 
you put in that box — it influences everything that comes after it. ‘I was 
scared’ — personalising that threat assessment is the key to your success. 
It’s irrefutable in court’. 

(TASER trainer, Force omitted, comments made during training) 


In the words of another TASER trainer, the NDM is the ‘get out of jail 
free card’ (Taser trainer 2, force omitted). 

Similar views are sometimes expressed by those in the legal profession. 
Kevin Donoghue noted that there is a broader context where ‘the police are 
quite often given quite a lot of leeway to justify their thought process and 
the use of TASER—they can say these are operational decisions, it was a 
dynamic incident—and its easy, almost as an escape route for a judge or jury’ 
(interview with author). He notes that this has ‘absolutely’ been exacerbated 
by the National Decision Model, as it allows you, ‘if you are clever enough 
with your words (to) justify any course of action. (if) the officer says he felt 
the threat was right, the justification is there...(and from) past experience, 
I have found that judges are reluctant to award aggravated and exemplary 
damages. They too easily accept arguments that the police officers involved 
were following training, the National Decision Model, and “agony of the 
moment” arguments’ (interview with author). 

The NDM, thus, appears to enhance officer’s ‘account-ability—that is, 
the ‘capacity to provide a record of activities that explains them in a credible 
manner so that they appear to satisfy the(ir) rights and obligations—at the 
expense of accountability understood in a broader sense (Ericson in Young 
2015: 42). Such consequences seem at odds with the stated rationale of the 
NDM. They demonstrate that texts, such as the NDM, can become far more 
than tools to assist officers in making decisions, but may—as the ANT notion 
of generalised symmetry, discussed in the last chapter, asks us to consider— 
also interact with human agency in various ways to have a variety of unex- 
pected consequences; in this case, making accountability more difficult. 


Barriers in civil court 


Those seeking to bring their case to court also have another route at their dis- 
posal: the civil courts. However, the Legal Aid, Sentencing, and Punishment 
of Offenders Act of 2012 has introduced additional difficulties which have 
had the cumulative effect of making people ‘think again before deciding to 
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sue the police’ (Donoghue 2014). These reforms are said to impact on claim- 
ants bringing (or thinking about bringing) civil claims by a Conditional Fee 
Agreement. Under the old arrangement, if claimants were successful, they 
were entitled to claim the cost of their legal fees (including any success fee 
that may be payable, as well as their legal team’s hourly rate and standard 
charges), their disbursements (i.e., costs for goods and services associated with 
the case, such as court fees and medical reports), and the cost of any After the 
Event Insurance they may have taken out, from the Defendants in addition to 
any compensation they may have received. 

Under the new arrangement, if claimants using Conditional Fee 
Agreements are successful, although they will recover their basic legal fees 
from the Defendant, they can no longer recover their success fee, or the cost 
of insurance (if taken out) separately from the defendants, but have to pay it 
out of their compensation. However, in cases against the police, the amount 
of compensation paid is relatively low, and insurance premiums are relatively 
high, or simply not available (see Police Action Lawyer’s Group, or PALG 
2014). Kevin Donoghue, a solicitor specialising in actions against the police 
notes that: 


‘its’ a highly specialist industry with two or three providers. The insur- 
ance premium could be £30, 000 if a case goes to trial. If it is settled 
early, it could be £4,000 to £9,000. The premiums are so high because 
the costs of litigation are so high, the risks are so high’. 

(interview with author) 


On the other hand, if claimants lose their case, in certain cases they could 
face having to pay the defendant police force’s legal costs. In theory, personal 
injury claims—which use of force cases are likely to involve—benefit from 
Qualified One Way Cost Shifting (QOCS), which should shield unsuccess- 
ful claimants from the other side’s legal costs. Yet Solicitor Kevin Donoghue 
notes that, in his experience: “You can’t really carve it up so that cases just 
focus on personal injury. You would be negligent if you were bringing a 
claim purely for, say, head injury, psychological injury but not saying there 
were aggravating features. So you are caught in a catch-22 situation where 
solicitors must advise claimants not to pursue potentially viable claims for 
aggravated and exemplary damages because they risk losing QOCS costs 
protection, but then the lawyer risks being sued afterwards for not insisting 
that the client bring such claims’ (interview with author). The PALG further 
note that, in practice, uncertainties over the applicability of QOCS to claims 
against the police could create a potential barrier to litigation in some cases. 

The solicitors explained the impact on their clients as follows: 


“The very poor qualify for legal aid, the problem is for the middle income 
group, which is a big group.... I have to say to them: “I think you’ve got 
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a viable case here. But I’m not going to guarantee success, because I can’t. 
And guess what? If you lose... you are going to have a cost bill of £25, 
000 — £30, 000”. You... are going to say “I’m not doing that”. As a result 
there is a huge vacuum, and that is a major, major problem’. 

(Iain Gould, interview with author) 


“They brought these changes in to deal with the mass personal injury 
market but they have captured the work that we do. Before people could 
bring claims against (organisations like) the government, G4S because 
you had access to funds, you were on a level playing field without fear 
of being pursued for their costs... (but now) I have a handful of cases 
every year go to the wall not because they are not winnable-they are 
winnable—but simply because clients say, “I can’t take the risk. It will kill 
me for ever, it will be lump in the back of my throat but I can’t take the 
risk”. The system is very much skewed to the state without any shadow 
of a doubt. Access to justice is completely extinguished apart from those 
clients that have the financial resources, or simply those whom care very 
little about the financial implications of an adverse cost order’. 

(Kevin Donoghue, interview with author). 


Lisa Cole similarly explained the barriers she was faced with following the 
inquest into the death of her brother, Marc Cole: 


‘if I want to pursue a civil claim, that... would be funded by no-win, 
no-fee. (But if I lose I’ve been told that) I am liable not just for the costs 
of the police barrister but I am also liable for the costs of the entire 
inquest proceedings for all of the officers that were involved. (I’ve been 
advised that) adverse costs that may be awarded against me in relation 
to the defendants’ costs (and that) in view of the linked inquest case this 
means not only that the defendants’ costs defending the civil action but 
also potentially the costs in relation to the entire inquest proceedings 
(which) are likely to be substantial... (to) end up paying back £100, 000, 
that’s nonsensical’. 

(interview with author) 


As such, concerns that these new reforms have created additional barri- 
ers to justice and accountability—on top of the significant difficulties that 
already existed—seem well founded. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has argued that, far from being ‘robust’, accountability mecha- 
nisms are not fit for purpose and make it difficult to hold officers to account 
for their use of force, including projectile electric-shock weapons. In at least 
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some forces, internal investigators take officer accounts at ‘face value’ and the 
processes for reviewing and remedying issues around TASER leave room for 
improvement. Meanwhile, external accountability mechanisms have tradi- 
tionally provided less than robust levels of oversight and a host of challenges 
face those who would seek to have their case heard in criminal and/or civil 
court. This includes not only an entirely ‘subjective’ test as to whether the 
officer’s use of force was reasonable, but the use of a decision-making model— 
the NDM—in ways which have been described as a ‘get out of jail free’ card. 
This has far-reaching implications not only for accountability in England and 
Wales, but also for police accountability in countries worldwide, including 
New Zealand and the United States of America, where similar models are in 
use or are being considered for use (as discussed in Chapter 6). 

While much attention focuses on the human aspects of accountability, the 
in-built log and recording mechanisms that are found in many projectile 
electric-shock weapons—together with the potential for body worn video 
cameras to automatically record whenever the weapons are armed—would 
appear to have many benefits. It seems plausible that such mechanisms can 
influence or prescribe human behaviour, facilitating full and frank recording, 
and can aide accountability by providing an additional record of key, often 
disputed events, such as the length of time that electricity was discharged for. 

Yet the value of such records must be put into broader context. As noted 
throughout the book, evidence on the effects of repeated or prolonged dis- 
charge of projectile electric-shock weapons is limited (DOMILL 2012); much 
research is funded by, or affiliated with, the manufacturer (Azadani et al 2011) 
and TASER International has reportedly pursued litigation against medical 
examiners who found the weapon to be a contributory factor in fatalities 
(Reid and Seligson 2017). The company maintain that they ‘did not sue... 
(individuals) because of...(their) medical opinion’ (Reid and Seligson 2017) 
but a survey of 222 medical examiners in the United States of America found 
that nearly 14% admitted to having modified their diagnostic findings due 
to threat of litigation, and nearly 33% stated such considerations would affect 
their decision making in the future (Oliver 2011). Against this backdrop, the 
value of internal records for accountability should not be under-estimated 
but neither should they be over-estimated. 

Despite all of these challenges, achieving effective accountability for the 
use of projectile electric-shock weapons, and other forms of force, remains 
particularly important. This is not just because of the broader imperative to 
hold the police to account for their actions, nor just because, as I have argued 
in the last couple of chapters, several factors subtly incentivise officers to use 
such weapons. It is also important because the promise of effective account- 
ability is a key pillar used to justify the relative lack of clear standards and 
guidelines around when force options, such as TASER, should be deployed. 
We are asked to accept officers making their own decisions on when to use 
the weapon—and the considerable variation that comes along with that—on 
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the promise that if their use is found to be inappropriate, they can and will be 
held to account. Yet this chapter has demonstrated that, for a variety of rea- 
sons, this may not always be the case. This, in turn, asks us to consider what 
standards, recommendations, and improvements may be appropriate—and 
for this, and much more, we turn to the next and final chapter. 


Notes 


1. As this book went to press, HMIC are releasing a report into disproportionate use 
of police powers (HMIC 2021), and the IOPC have announced a forthcoming 
report into the use of Taser, as yet unpublished. Due to issues of timing, these 
recent / forthcoming publications are not discussed here. 

2. For example, promotional material for March Group’s AIR ‘M-140’ model states 
that it has a ‘dataport (with) integrated charge level LED power indicator, time; 
stores date and time of firing’ (March Group, undated b). The Condor Spark 
DSK700 is advertised as having an ‘internal memory... digital, coded, integrated 
inside the ECD, records the date, time and duration of the last 1,000 discharges 
(Dave Shear Guns 2020). 

3. The IPCC was still in existence at the time of Marc Cole’s death in 2017, but it 
became the IOPC at the start of 2018. 

4. Please note that, as these figures were produced in 2016, they may now be dated, 
in particular, as it has been announced that charges of murder and assault will be 
brought against the officers involved in the Dalian Atkinson case (Crown Prosecu- 
tion Service, 2019). 


Chapter 9 


Conclusion 


Introduction 


In this final chapter, I draw together the various myths and threads encoun- 
tered throughout the book. While there is much to discuss around projec- 
tile electric-shock weapons, including TASER, multiple issues have also 
been highlighted that go beyond this specific concern. As such, these con- 
cluding observations and thoughts fall into five strands: projectile electric- 
shock weapons and the myths associated with them, (policing) technologies 
and their adoption and use, key concepts in policing, theoretical develop- 
ments, and implications for policy and practice. I start first with a focus 
on projectile electric-shock weapons, challenging the mainstream myths 
used by advocates of the weapon and examining their functions and legit- 
imising effects. 

However, myths about such weapons do not arise in isolation but are 
underpinned by broader, often implicit assumptions about the role of tech- 
nology in policing and wider society. In the second section of this chapter, 
I argue that questioning the received myths around projectile electric-shock 
weapons can also lead us to re-examine more fundamental beliefs about 
technologies more broadly. In section three, I demonstrate that this, in turn, 
has implications for several foundational concepts in policing, including dis- 
cretion and police subculture. In doing so, sections 1-3 help demonstrate 
the added value that can come from using Science and Technology Studies 
(STS) in policing studies, and in section four, I explicitly examine the the- 
oretical implications arising from this book, both for STS and criminology, 
and point to future research avenues. Finally, I close the book by provid- 
ing some policy recommendations for projectile electric-shock weapons and 
police use of force. In the spirit of the American campaigns around police 
use of force—‘8 can’t wait’ (Campaign Zero, 2020) and ‘8 to abolition’ (8 
to Abolition, 2020)—I generate eight recommendations around police use 
of force. 
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Electric-shock weapons, myths, and realities 


This book has interrogated some of the most common myths around pro- 
jectile electric-shock weapons, expressed by academics, police officers, and 
other practitioners alike, and which tend to be favourable towards, and help 
justify, the use of the weapon. These include the belief that such weapons 
are an alternative to firearms and that they are nicer for members of the 
public and safer for police officers (Chapters 3—5, respectively) than alter- 
native options that may be used. Such beliefs about the use and effects of 
these weapons are accompanied by myths about the regulatory framework 
surrounding it. These include the assumptions that projectile electric-shock 
weapons are a neutral tool that appropriate use is a responsibility for, and at 
the discretion of, individual officers alone; that the guidance, training, and 
accountability mechanisms around the weapon are robust and that officers are 
held accountable for their use of the weapon (Chapters 6—8). 

As I have demonstrated throughout the book, these myths resonate with 
many. It has not been my intention, even if this were possible, to prove them 
wrong once and for all, or to somehow provide the ‘final word’ on the mat- 
ter. Nor has it been my intention to provide a sharp demarcation between 
myth, on the one hand, and reality on the other. I am drawn, instead, to 
Latour’s (2011) notion of the ‘factish’, which reminds us that distinctions 
between ‘fact’ and ‘fetish’ are not so easily made. Yet using the framing of 
myths has helped to achieve two objectives. 


Challenging received wisdom 


First, it has helped to remind us that claims around the weapon—in par- 
ticular, claims about its safety, efficacy, and effects—should not be taken 
for granted and seen as the starting point for empirical work, but should 
themselves be subject to investigation and exploration. Opening up such 
categories and concepts has raised challenges both for those who are critical 
of the weapon and its’ use in practice and for those who are proponents of 
it. For example, the idea of ‘mission creep —and the notion of the weapon 
straying from its intended purpose as an alternative to firearms—is often 
invoked by the former. While this contains elements of plausibility, and the 
term mission creep points to some interesting insights, a close reading of 
public statements made at the time indicate that projectile electric-shock 
weapons were not universally intended to be solely used as an alternative 
to firearms and were conceived of much more broadly. As such, claims 
that such weapons have strayed from their intended objectives may miss 
the mark. This is not only because the intent around the weapon appears 
to have been more broad and nuanced than is sometimes suggested. It is 
also because of the difficulties involved in divining what the intent of key 
actors ‘really’ was and the challenges in assuming that intent was somehow 
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pre-formed and pre-determined, prior to the development and marketing 
around the weapon. 

Yet the book also challenges and troubles the myths and rationalisations 
often put forward by the proponents and users of the weapon. I suggest that, 
while the myths detailed above contain elements of plausibility, they are all 
too often limited and incomplete. Projectile electric-shock weapons do not 
appear to be used as an alternative to firearms, nor to have had a readily 
observable impact on the number of shootings in a number of jurisdictions 
worldwide, including England and Wales. Instead, the use of such weapons is 
patterned in terms of ethnicity, mental health, and other factors. Moreover, 
it appears that such weapons are used when lethal force is not justified and 
are not used when lethal force is justified. Nor are these weapons necessar- 
ily experienced as a ‘nicer’ form of force by those exposed to it. Officers in 
England and Wales tend to see TASER as more sophisticated, ‘less intru- 
sive’, and preferable to other forms of force—but these views are often at 
odds with the perceptions of those who have been subjected to it. While 
the weapon, considered in isolation, may offer safety benefits to officers, the 
broader socio-technical network around the weapon—including tendencies 
for officers to be single crewed when carrying the weapon and to be deployed 
to riskier incidents—may make them less safe. 

Further, while a focus on the decision-making abilities of individual 
officers is important, decisions that are made elsewhere can also impact on 
whether, when and how projectile electric-shock weapons are used, and act 
to incentivise or dis-incentivise its use. For example, decisions that have been 
taken about the content and frequency of police use of force training may 
impact officer’s decisions on whether or not to use the weapon. Similarly, 
rather than electric-shock weapons being an interchangeable, neutral tool, 
the interaction between such weapons and the officer wielding them may 
also subtly influence decision-making in ways that risk facilitating (over)use. 

In such a situation, training, policy, and accountability mechanisms can 
have a role to play in helping to ensure that the weapon is only used in 
appropriate circumstances (Bishopp et al 2014). However, I have made the 
case throughout the book that the system currently in use in England and 
Wales—and echoed in other jurisdictions worldwide—gives officers very 
little guidance about when to use the weapon, either in policy or in train- 
ing. This has a number of different implications. It may mean that different 
officers faced with a similar situation may handle it in markedly different 
ways—and may, on some occasions, resort to what many would consider 
inappropriate and excessive use of the weapon. 

It may also mean that, as discussed in Chapters 6 and 7, officers are put 
under a lot of pressure. Instead of decisions around when, and how, it is 
appropriate to use the weapon being made by senior police officers, by parlia- 
mentarians, or by public discussion and debate, they are made by individual 
officers, often in the heat of the moment. While police officers will always 
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have final responsibility for the level of force that they use, this already chal- 
lenging role is made all the more difficult by the lack of concrete guidance 
and the absence of a clear threshold for use. In the account presented here, 
then, stating, as the guidance does, that the weapon is ‘one of a number of 
tactical options available when dealing with an incident with the potential 
for conflict’ (College of Policing 2020a) seems unfair to officers and members 
of the public alike. 

Concerns about the training and guidance are exacerbated by concerns 
around accountability mechanisms. The account put forward here suggests 
that these accountability mechanisms are not always as robust as is claimed. 
Despite claims that are made around the technological prowess and advanced 
technical capacities of the weapon, it is extremely difficult to hold officers to 
account for their use of the weapon, and their use of force more broadly, due 
to a number of interlinked considerations. These include the vague guidance 
detailed above, the way in which the National Decision Model operates, 
issues around the legal criminal test for use of force, and barriers in civil 
court. 

Overall, while analysts such as Dror (2007: 269) are optimistic about the 
potential of technology to “contribute to higher quality decision making in 
policing’, this analysis cautions that socio-technical interactions may not 
always be positive. Many of the factors discussed above—the myth of electric- 
shock weapons as simple tools, the ease with which they allow officers to 
enter the ‘tunnel of violence’ (Collins 2012), traditional subcultural norms, 
and the relative absence of training on communication skills and other uses 
of force—have the potential to impact officer decision making, subtlety 
incentivising officers to use the weapon in situations where its use could be 
avoided. As such, it could be argued that such weapons are over-used and 
under-regulated. 

Far from being just a ‘bit of kit’, projectile electric-shock weapons may 
interact with human agency, and other factors, to have surprising, and unpre- 
dictable, effects. Viewing commonly held beliefs around projectile electric- 
shock weapons as myths—instead of simply taking them for granted, as many 
previous authors have done (see Lin and Jones 2010) —has helped to open up 
and unpack such possibilities. 


The functions of myths 


Second, using the language of myths has also allowed us to explore what 
functions such stories fulfil, their legitimising effects and how they might 
be usefully challenged and reformed. In this case, myths around projectile 
electric-shock weapons may help shore up the technology’s popularity and 
what has been described as an attendant ‘police-industrial complex’ (Brodeur 
2010). This legitimisation happens in multiple ways. As we saw in Chapter 3, 
the mere idea that TASER acted as an alternative to firearms—although 
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not strictly supported by a close reading of key statements at the time—was 
nevertheless amplified and acted as a powerful public relations strategy. This 
made it difficult to argue against the introduction of the weapon and, accord- 
ing to TASER International’s Vice President of Training, misled the public 
about its role and capabilities (Guilbault 2007). Similarly, Police and Crime 
Commissioner Martyn Underhill (in an interview with the author) noted: 


‘the reason the public accepted (TASER) was that it was sold as a lie. 
The public were told “we shot 12 people last year, If you let us bring in 
TASER, firearms officers will have two choices, lethal or non-lethal. We 
can save lives”. Who wouldn’t sign up to that?’. 


Further, now that the weapon has been introduced, myths around its safety 
benefits for officers and members of the public help further justify its use and 
expansion, while distracting from criticisms that the weapon does not prevent 
firearms use. However, proposing decontextualized technological solutions 
to complex, ‘wicked’ (Rittel and Webber 1973) socio-technical problems is 
unlikely to be successful and may make the issue worse. Take officer safety, 
for example. In September 2019, the Home Office announced £10 million in 
‘additional funding to significantly increase the number of officers carrying 
Taser’ with the then Home Secretary the Rt. Hon Priti Patel quoted as say- 
ing: Tve been completely appalled by the recent spate of serious assaults on 
police officers, which is why I’m giving chief constables the resources to dra- 
matically increase the number of their officers who carry tasers. They keep 
us safe and now I’m giving them what they need to keep themselves safe on 
the job’ (Home Office 2019c). Chapter 5 questions claims about whether pro- 
jectile electric-shock weapons ‘really’ make officers safer and highlights that 
the impact of this technology on officer safety cannot be understood without 
looking at how it interacts with crewing patterns, interactional dynamics 
between officers and members of the public, and the kinds of incidents to 
which officers are sent. Yet, even if such weaponry does make officers safer, 
there may be a whole range of other ways to achieve this end—for example, 
by altering crewing patterns, providing more officers, providing additional 
training, and providing additional protective equipment—without resort- 
ing to further arming them. Such important discussions are side-lined, even 
ignored, if the debate focuses narrowly on whether projectile electric-shock 
weapons make officers safer compared to other use of force options. 

Relatedly, as we saw in Chapter 4, debates around injury—and whether 
the weapon is ‘truly’ less injurious to members of the public—distract from 
important, arguably more fundamental, questions about whether force should 
have been used in the first place and the division of labour between the police 
and other agencies. Myths about the safety and injury potential of projec- 
tile electric-shock weapons imply a binary choice between such weapons and 
other forms of force. This not only distracts from the evidence suggesting that 
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TASER is often used alongside other uses of force (Dymond 2018), but also 
frames the debate in a way that presumes force is necessary—and the only 
question to be resolved is what type of force should be used. Yet in many of 
the controversial, and often tragic, cases discussed in Chapter 8, and through- 
out the book, it is far from clear that force was strictly necessary. In such 
situations, debating the merits of different force options detracts from much 
larger concerns about police powers, legitimacy, and appropriate use of force. 

This also points to the need for further research on the impact that police 
weaponry may have on public perceptions of the police and police legitimacy. 
Work by Yesberg et al. (2020: 9) found that providing officers with firearms 
could significantly alter the way people view the police, with the presence 
of a firearm associated with more negative responses towards them. This 
work did not look at projectile electric-shock weapons or other ‘less lethal’ 
forms of force but this would be a valuable addition to further understand 
the links between police weaponry, legitimacy, and use of force—as well as 
how myths around such weapons are received by members of the public and 
different socio-economic groups. 

Finally, and relatedly, appeals to the ‘robust’ accountability mechanisms 
around projectile electric-shock weapons act to deflect criticisms of guidance 
and training. We are asked to accept vague guidance and a large amount of 
leeway for officer decision making and discretion, at least in part, because 
of the (allegedly) comprehensive accountability mechanisms around the 
weapon. This assumes that there are some final checks and balances that 
can act as a corrective in cases where projectile electric-shock weapons have 
been used inappropriately. However, as we have seen in Chapter 8, there are 
significant barriers and difficulties in holding officers to account and thus, 
important reasons to question whether this is the case. Instead of justify- 
ing vague guidance with appeals to accountability, we need to engage in a 
wholesale, fundamental review of guidance, practice, and accountability—a 
topic to which I return shortly. 


Myths and technologies 


Thus far I have demonstrated the insufficiency of the dominant myths around 
projectile electric-shock weapons, while highlighting the role they play in 
enhancing the weapon’s legitimacy. Yet myths around such weapons do 
not arise in isolation. They are underpinned by powerful vested interests 
(Stanbrook 2008: 1401) and by broader, often implicit assumptions about the 
role of technology in policing and contemporary society. As such, question- 
ing myths around electric-shock weapons also leads us to re-examine more 
fundamental myths about the role of technologies, both in policing and in 
society more broadly. 

As we saw in Chapter 2, and throughout the book, by far the most com- 
mon approach both inside and outside academic is a lack of treatment and 
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consideration of technologies. Anthropomorphic assumptions and an inatten- 
tion to technologies are found in each of the main theories of policing, from 
macro approaches (consensus, conflict, and predatory policing approaches) to 
interactionist approaches and the ‘transformational’ thesis. Where the topic is 
addressed, technologies are seen as simple tools and neutral carriers of human 
will. It is often simply assumed that humans see a problem, gap, or area 
to address (such as deaths from firearms shootings), that technologies (such 
as less lethal weapons) are designed to fulfil that gap, that those that have 
been well-designed and are technically superior are adopted and that, once 
adopted, they fulfil their promise and help to resolve the initial problem. In 
this predominant view of technology, the success and effectiveness of tech- 
nologies are often taken for granted and considered in isolation from their 
broader context. Where such features are investigated further, the focus is on 
revealing the (singular and often highly quantitative) ‘empirical reality’ and 
‘facts’ around the weapon, rather than attending to process, precariousness, 
and construction of such ‘facts’. 

In addressing myths around projectile electric-shock weapons, this book 
has simultaneously tackled these pervasive myths about technology, draw- 
ing on classic concepts from Science and Technology Studies. In Chapters 
3 and 5, I demonstrated that, far from technologies being successful because 
they satisfy pre-determined objectives, interests, and intentions, they are 
successful because they alter and translate these objectives. I suggested that, 
instead of assuming that electric-shock weapons are safe and effective based 
on the available empirical evidence—much of which comes from officers 
themselves—it is also possible that the weapon’s popularity and perceived 
effectiveness influence officer’s perceptions and assessments of the weapon. 
In turn, instead of just assuming that a technology is successful and popular 
because it is effective, its success and reputation may mean that individuals 
perceive and interpret events and possibilities (including the likelihood of 
injury and what constitutes an effective outcome) in particular and more 
favourable ways. 

It follows that, as discussed in Chapter 4, we need to attend not only 
to (allegedly) self-evident ‘facts’ and claims around technologies—such as 
whether they are ‘really’ less intrusive, less injurious, and ‘nicer—but how 
they are ‘heterogeneously engineered’ (Law 1987) and how such facts and 
claims are assembled and come to be seen as real and credible. In Chapter 5, 
I argued that instead of looking at the technical features of new inventions, 
we need to look at the socio-technical network surrounding them. Further, 
I demonstrated that sharp distinctions between the social and the technical 
are not easily defined in practice. So-called ‘technical’ features (e.g., the red- 
dot laser sight) seamlessly interact with so-called ‘social’ features (the fear of 
being Tasered, the way in which officers aim the weapon) to produce particu- 
lar results and outcomes that cannot easily be attributed to either ‘technical’ 
or ‘social’ factors, nor easily predicted. Relatedly, in Chapter 7, I argued 
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against the clam that technologies such as TASER are mere tools. Instead, I 
argued, they can have unforeseen effects and can make people do things they 
might not otherwise do. Rather than relying on conventional assumptions 
around technologies, there is a need to attend carefully to non-human actors 
and the contributions they may make in policing research. 

These chapters show that looking afresh at often taken for granted concepts 
(such as power and intentions) and claims about technology (such as effective- 
ness and success) and seeing them not just as consequences and explanations, 
but as effects and processes, can help us to highlight different policy impli- 
cations and different points of leverage to bring about change. If we cede 
to weapon manufacturers, for example, pre-existing ideas about projectile 
electric-shock weapons’ technological superiority, and assess such weapons 
on whether they can achieve, or stay ‘true’ to some set of ‘original’ objectives 
and intentions, then we lose an important point of purchase. Similarly, if we 
adopt tautological explanations of what senior police officials and powerful 
multinational corporations ‘want’, and what their interests are, we ignore 
important questions about how they came to be powerful, how this power 
can be challenged and how seemingly immutable goals and interests can 
shift—or be made to shift—over time. 

In contrast, if we see technologies as successful not because of their techni- 
cal superiority, but because of translations, power struggles, and definitional 
debates, this gives us new ways to challenge developments of concern and to 
‘demystify the power of the powerful’ (Law in Acuto 2011: 556). As Brodeur 
notes in his discussion of the ‘police-industrial complex’ attending to the 
‘mutual support’ the police and corporate establishment may provide to each 
other is an important endeavour (2010: 348), as is analysing the ‘ties that bind 
these actors together’ (see O’Reilly 2010). Challenging pre-conceived, tradi- 
tional notions of technology and power—as I have done here by drawing on 
STS concepts and sensibilities—may help us to do just that. 


Implications for policing concepts and theories 


This STS-inspired way of looking at technologies and policing has a number 
of implications that go beyond projectile electric-shock weapons and extend 
to discretion, police subculture, and criminological theory, broadly con- 
ceived, which are worth discussing in detail. 


Discretion 


Turning, first, to discretion, the focus on the interactions between, and blur- 
ring of, human, technology, and society helps demonstrate that the tradi- 
tional definition of discretion as an arena in which officers able to exercise 
‘free will’ can be overstated. Decisions that might appear to be free from 
any legal or policy restriction, and subject to the whims of officers, may well 
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be structured not only by the human agency of others (for example, choices 
made in the training curriculum) but also by the presence of non-humans 
and the socio-technical networks within which they are embedded. Whilst 
the literature on discretion has traditionally recognised the human and soci- 
etal influences impacting officer decision making, it may also need to make 
space to consider the role of the non-human, and of interactions between 
human and non-human, in influencing the exercise of discretion. 

As discretion is a pervasive feature of the work done by many ‘street level 
bureaucrats’ (Lipsky 2010, this has ramifications beyond the policing litera- 
ture. It would seem important not just to investigate how technologies can 
impact decisions made by police officers, but how a broader range of non- 
human actors may impact the decisions made by officials in a wide range of 
arenas, including social work, teaching, corrections, and probation. This, in 
turn, points to the importance of studying the interactions not just between 
human actors—as analysts such as Rojek et al. (2012) have been keen to do— 
but looking at human and non-human interactions, too. 


Police subculture 


There are implications, too, for traditional police subculture (TPC). The 
empirical findings in this monograph have partly confirmed that the TPC 
may influence use of force decision making—or, at the very least, that this 
possibility cannot be discounted, the issues around ‘tautological’ reasoning 
not withstanding (Shearing and Ericson 1991). Peer pressure and a desire to 
live up to subcultural values loom large in the officer accounts of TASER 
discussed in Chapters 5 and 7, and the marketing around the weapon is 
designed to appeal to the ‘hyper-masculine’ side of police subculture. Indeed, 
as Wozniak and Uggen (2009: 5) note, ‘it is difficult to imagine a nonlethal 
weapon penetrating this important market unless it is... appropriately mascu- 
line’. Such conclusions partly reinforce the conventional assumptions in the 
literature around police subculture; specifically, that police culture impacts 
decision making, and that culture also exerts an influence on technological 
development, with only those technologies that are able to successfully posi- 
tion themselves within the broader subculture likely to succeed. 

In such assumptions, directionality is one way: police sub-culture shapes 
human decision making and the design and reception of technologies. As 
this book has shown, however, the reverse may also occur: the agency of 
officers, technologies, and ‘dance of agency’ (Pickering 2005) between them 
may also influence police subculture. This switch in emphasis challenges 
the traditional literature on subculture in three ways. First, it highlights the 
need to focus on the non-human. The ‘search’ for police subculture was 
initially inspired by a drive to explain regularities in police behaviour and 
discretion (Shearing and Ericson 2001) that were not explained by formal 
legislation. In so doing, the literature on police subculture has traditionally 
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tried to replace written, formal rules with unwritten ones. In their impor- 
tant critique of the subculture literature, and their search for “conceptual 
contenders’ to subcultural rules, Shearing and Ericson have convincingly 
argued that subculture should be understood more as a ‘sensibility’ (2001: 
481) than a set of rules, and that one needs to make space for the exercise of 
human agency within this. 

Taking this argument, and the constructive challenge to the traditional 
police subculture a step further, it seems important not just to focus on 
human agency, but to look at how this may be combined with material 
objects (such as electric-shock weapons) and non-human agency to construct, 
reinforce, and challenge sub-culture. As Waddington (2011) notes, this is fre- 
quently overlooked. Classic definitions of police culture, including Reiner’s 
definition—referenced in earlier chapters—of ‘police culture’ as complex 
ensembles of values, attitudes, symbols, rules, recipes, and practices, emerg- 
ing as people react to the exigencies and situations they confront’ (Reiner 
2010: 116) leaves out the role and impact of ‘artefacts’ and ‘material items’ 
(Waddington 2011: 91. 

Yet officers and the weapons they carry are not just being shaped by, but are 
also shaping, police culture. While some TASER trained officers in England 
and Wales talk about force in ways that are in keeping with the traditional 
subculture, others use their position to challenge it. The status that comes 
with carrying TASER may allow officers both to showcase their adherence to 
traditional subcultural values while simultaneously challenging these norms. 
Hence, a close focus on electric-shock weaponry has revealed that attention 
needs to be paid not just to how culture impacts officers, but how officers 
use their agency to actively construct culture (Shearing and Ericson 1991) 
and how non-human actors can be an important part of these attempts. As 
such, the ‘alternative’ explanations for patterned behaviour and conceptual 
contenders to the idea of subcultural rules for which Shearing and Ericson 
are looking may not be exclusively human in nature. The ‘missing masses’ 
(Latour 1991) of technologies and socio-technical networks may also help 
explain regularities in human behaviour, be this particular styles of policing, 
levels of confidence, or a propensity to use police weapons. 

Second, this also highlights the range of attitudes and opinions amongst 
TASER-trained officers. Not all officers speak about weapon in terms that 
are in keeping with canteen culture. While some officers talk about it in ways 
that align with the traditional police subculture, others state that they value 
the weapon for less traditional reasons. As such, this research lends support to 
those (such as Paoline 2004) who claim that traditional policing subculture 
is less monolithic than has been traditionally supposed and posit a range of 
subcultural attitudes, including those of ‘warriors’ and ‘guardians’. It appears 
that the weapon may appeal to different officers for different reasons. Further 
research into what pre-existing attitudes and beliefs the weapon is appealing 
to, and how such attitudes may, in turn, affect what kinds of force officers use, 
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and the frequency with which they use it, is a matter for further research (see 
also Klahm et al 2011; Terrill et al 2003). Such research would not only help 
advance our understanding of how and why projectile electric-shock weap- 
ons are used, and how it impacts on officer and subject safety, but would also 
advance the literature on police culture and police subcultures. 

Third, the research also points to an additional implication for the liter- 
ature on police subculture. Not only is police subculture shaped from the 
‘bottom up’, by interactions between projectile electric-shock weapons and 
the officers that carry them, it is also shaped from the ‘top down’ by pow- 
erful multinational corporations. The story here is not just a case of sub- 
culture impacting the design and reception of technology (Byker 2010) but 
is also one of technologies and marketing strategies impacting subculture. 
Far from being successful because they fit in with cultural norms and ideas, 
classic studies in Science and Technology Studies have underscored how 
the process of heterogeneous engineering can reshape these very norms and 
values, creating values, needs and consumers, where none existed before. 
While police subculture is often considered to arise from a unique combi- 
nation of danger (occupational pressures) and the demands of the job (occu- 
pational isolation), and seen as arising from ‘shared experiences associated 
with particular locations in the social structure’ (Griffin and Bernard 2003), 
this demonstrates that it can also be influenced by outside sources. External 
influences and powerful corporate entities can shape police subculture by 
deliberately drawing on, and subverting, notions of safety and danger in 
order to offer commercially available solutions. This sits at odds with tradi- 
tional notions of police subculture, which is seen it as insular, secretive, and 
resistant to change, particularly when changes are directed from outside. 
The extent of this change should not be over-estimated—for, as Wozniak 
and Uggen (2009) observe, marketing appeals that are too far outside of 
the masculine norm are unlikely to be successful—but neither should it be 
underestimated. 


Theoretical considerations 


As the above discussion indicate, STS has much to add to criminology. Yet 
several issues and limitations with STS-inspired approaches have also been 
identified throughout the book. First, this book lends some credence to 
the long-standing criticism that STS inspired analysis is at risk of gener- 
ating ‘trivial’, familiar insights (Latour 1994: 45, see also Fuller 2000 and 
Michael 2017: 7). In this case, following the actors has revealed that they are 
often talking already talking about technologies in similar ways. This was 
not always the case—for example, Chapter 7 revealed that officers often see 
TASER as a simple tool—yet, as we saw in Chapter 3, many actors stressed 
the socio-technical network around the weapon and implicitly shared ideas 
around non-human agency. 
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Moreover, the STS concepts discussed here should not be seen as infallible, 
or as providing some kind of final, universalising vocabulary (see Lee and 
Brown 1994). While in Chapter 7, I have highlighted a range of instances 
where projectile electric-weapons and the socio-technical network around 
them have impacted human decision-making, this is only part of the story 
and one can imagine other instances where the weapon may, indeed, be 
more akin to a tool. For example, Sousa et al’s work (2010) demonstrates 
that, in at least some cases, the presence of projectile electric-shock weapons 
had no discernible, statistically significant effect on the decisions made by 
officers. Under certain circumstances, more traditional, simple stories that 
stress the strong pull exerted by ‘social’ factors and human agency may still 
be persuasive. 

Secondly, while classic STS concepts are often intriguing thought exper- 
iments and help one to think about technologies in different ways, it is not 
always possible to demonstrate these concepts empirically. Classic examples 
and concepts, such as delegation, often work because they are highly theoret- 
ical and abstract. In Latour’s examples (e.g., Latour 1991), the analyst has the 
ability to accurately discern the intent of another (for example, a ‘would be’ 
shooter) and then to measure how this changes over time with the introduc- 
tion of a technology or other non-human actant (such as a gun). However, 
in practice, this is seldom possible when conducting empirical research. It is 
perhaps particularly problematic in policing scenarios, as expecting officers 
to accurately remember and recount their rationales for using force to a rela- 
tive outsider is a big ask (see, for example, Rojek et al 2012). As such, while 
concepts such as delegation seem plausible and helpful, it is difficult to some- 
how comprehensively ‘prove’ that a technology such as TASER has somehow 
altered human thought processes and interactions. 

Faced with such difficulties, it is important to avoid the temptation to 
equate publicly stated rationales with intent. Focusing uncritically on pub- 
lic statements of intent—even if only to assess how these are evolving over 
time—trisks accepting the claims made by powerful actors about their moti- 
vations and, relatedly, what are ‘intended’ and ‘unintended’ uses of their 
products, including less-lethal weapons. Relatedly, there is also a need to 
focus on silences and areas of undone science (Frickel et al 2010), as well as 
to the more conventional STS focus on negotiations, actions, and communi- 
cations. A topic like less-lethal weaponry—and, one might hazard, multiple 
other technologies—cannot be understood without a focus on the studies 
that have not been done, the stories that have not been told, the voices that 
have not been heard, and the implications that are left unstated. Sometimes 
processes of translation, enrolment and mobilisation can happen not through 
action and communication but through refraining to act and communicate, 
through omission rather than commission. 

Third, while the emphasis on process, micro-level interactions, and power 
and interests as an effect is helpful, it does risk bracketing off powerful 
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corporate, financial, and state interests, as well as vulnerabilities pertaining 
to class, ethnicity, mental health, and other considerations. As such, it may 
leave us unable to make important claims about broader forces, trends and 
objects, and the impacts associated with them (Castree 2002; Haraway 2016; 
Woodhouse et al 2002). Such issues are problematic at the best of times but 
are all the more concerning when the topic under consideration—in this case, 
electric-shock weaponry—is intertwined with state powers, coercive use of 
force by the police, and powerful multinational corporations. The market for 
less lethal weapons is lucrative and growing and Axon has a reported reve- 
nue of $531 million in 2019 alone (Axon 2020). Just as Feigenbaum’s work 
reminds us that ‘protest profiteering is a global phenomenon’ (2015: 102) so, 
too, is the market for less lethal weapons, with ties between police agen- 
cies, officers, governments, and multinational corporations that we dismiss 
at our peril. While the success of the TASER weapon was never guaranteed, 
now that it is successful, and a global player, attending to contingency, lim- 
its on agency and power as an effect is no longer sufficient—if it ever were. 
Focusing on the micro-interactions and dance of agency between officer and 
weapon risks missing this important context. 

Finally, while Science and Technology’s insistence in troubling binary 
divides between society and technology, human and non-human, has been 
helpful throughout the book, it has also posed difficulties for the author. 
It is much easier to criticise other analysts for reproducing binary human/ 
non-human distinctions than it is to reject such distinctions oneself. In the 
final analysis, policy recommendations—including, arguably, those cited at 
the end of this chapter—tend to focus either on the human or the non- 
human. It is not that those putting forward such recommendations fail to 
grasp the nuances and complexities in the debate: it is more that, all too 
often, there is no way to enhance regulation without falling back on binary 
distinctions (Rappert 2007b). 

Relatedly, the focus of many in STS on how seemingly innocuous and 
taken-for-granted ‘facts’ are ‘constructed’, objects are plural, and realities 
multiple (Law 2009; Mol 2002; Savoie et al 2019) has been a helpful and 
productive sensitivity to carry with me throughout the book. Yet I have also 
struggled with the tension around (de)constructing the myths and accounts 
provided by others, whilst attempting to put forward my own (inherently 
subjective, partial and emergent) accounts and recommendations. Such 
debates and dilemmas are nothing new (see, for example, Castree 2002; 
Rappert 2007b; Seale 1999; Woodhouse et al 2002). In response, I have tried 
to be open about my background and interest in the topic; the processes of 
construction that have occurred throughout the research and writing process; 
and the limitations of the accounts, opinions, and recommendations set out 
here as well as my inability to claim that they have any privileged status. 

The existence of such dilemmas, however, not only chimes with con- 
cerns about the ability of approaches within STS to challenge the status quo 
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(Fuller 2000; Pels 1996; Winner 1993). It also reveals another important 
point; that transparency, reflection, and accountability are not characteristics 
that should be demanded only of police officers—a point I return to in the 
next section—but characteristics that should also be demanded of academ- 
ics, too. While the partial and limited nature of the insights and recommen- 
dations discussed here may be seen by some as a source of weakness, I hope 
that it may yet be a refreshing approach in an often strident debate. 

It would appear, then, that STS can add much to criminological con- 
cepts and theories, yet is also limited in certain key ways. This opens up 
the intriguing suggestion that, rather than seeing theoretical approaches as a 
series of binary oppositions and as mutually opposed to each other (see, for 
example Butler 2017; Vitale 2017), perhaps STS can add value to, yet simul- 
taneously learn from, conflict perspectives and interactionist perspectives in 
criminology. 

Such an approach could work with a more moderate, nuanced version of 
STS, which would still stress the need to attend to technologies and ‘more- 
than-human’ influences. It would highlight the contingency and unpre- 
dictability of human and non-human relations, drawing on interactionist 
approaches to look at individual interactions between civilians, officers, and 
the technologies they carry. At the same time, drawing on conflict approaches, 
such an approach would also recognise the importance of pre-existing ine- 
qualities and powerful forces. As such, it would look at power and interests 
both as causes and effects, as dispersed but also centred. 

Such an approach would still stress the notion of multiple and constructed 
objects, facts, realities, and multiple actor-networks, but would recognise 
that the notion of an ‘empirical reality’ cannot be dismissed so easily. It would 
continue to remind analysts to be sensitive to, and respectful of, differing 
points of view—but would allow, even encourage, them to be politically 
active in policing and criminological debates, as opposed to politically inert. 
It would also recognise that disputes and ambiguities around what might be 
said to constitute the ‘empirical reality’ of technologies like TASERcan also 
be an important source of conflict and of power. As such, analysis should also 
look at how, where, and by whom such disputes and ambiguities are resolved. 
In this case, it would appear that important decisions around the use of force 
and electric-shock weapons are not made by the public, parliamentarians, 
or senior officials. Instead, they are deferred and devolved to rank-and-file 
officers who carry the burden of making decisions around appropriate use, 
and when and what conditions the weapon is safe to deploy (see also Rappert 
2003). Yet, as I detail in my recommendations, there are many other ways 
of handling disputes, hearing a range of voices and deciding on contentious 
issues in policing, many of which have compelling precedents. 

Such an endeavour would no doubt be subject to criticism (e.g, Fine 2005) 
but has important allies outside criminology, in human geography (see, 
e.g., Castree 2002: 135), sociology (Frickel 1996), and from within Science 
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and Technology Studies (e.g., Mol 2010). Seen as an adaptable, exploratory 
experiment—and used to further, not detract from, critical and interactionist 
approaches—STS may have much to offer criminology and the sociology of 
policing, helping to rectify the human centric bias of mainstream crimino- 
logical theories (as discussed in Chapter 2) and creating a more visible role for 
technologies and other non-humans within the discipline. 

Such an experimental theoretical assemblage points to exciting areas for 
future research building on the accounts suggested in the book, of which I 
will briefly discuss four. Firstly, building on the notion of the police industrial 
complex, further work looking at electric-shock technologies and explor- 
ing the links between corporate actors, governmental, and policing interests 
in more detail than has been possible here would be most needed. Second, 
and relatedly, the implications that STS has for police culture—discussed in 
detail above—could be explored further with, for example, attention given 
to the ways in which TASER-trained officers, perhaps particularly those on 
the margins of the traditional policing culture, are able to interact with the 
weapon to push back and reshape canteen culture. Another important focus 
of attention would be the ways in which police subculture is not only shaped 
by occupational pressures and the demands of the job but is also impacted 
by external actors (such as multinational corporations) and technological 
change. Third, while much space has been given in this book to discussing 
officer accounts of the weapon, much more work needs to be done in order to 
listen to, and act upon, the accounts of those who have been on the receiving 
end of police force, as discussed in Chapter 4. 

Building on these ideas, a fourth research agenda would be interactional 
studies of how officers, members of the public, and weapons interact in situa- 
tions of heightened tension to produce more or less positive outcomes. Body 
worn cameras and mobile phone footage point to new ways of conceptual- 
ising and studying how weapons may intervene and have distinct effects in 
such interactions, as well as how dynamics may differ according to more con- 
ventionally ‘social’ considerations, such as authority maintenance, ethnicity, 
and gender dynamics. Thus far, studies have tended to focus on human to 
human interactions but using new possibilities presented by video footage to 
study human and non-human interactions would be an exciting possibility. 


Recommendations 


Having discussed the implications of this research, there is one crucial task 
remaining: to generate recommendations for the use of projectile elec- 
tric-shock weapons in England and Wales, and internationally. I do so in a 
way that is mindful of the tensions and difficulties listed above, that acknowl- 
edges complexities, controversies, and ambiguities instead of trying to resolve 
them once and for all, and that is attentive to the ways in which such ambigu- 
ities are handled and by whom. Despite these difficulties, I am conscious that 
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if we are part of the socio-technical networks that we seek to analyse, then 
surely it is our responsibility to attempt to actively alter them in ways that 
allow us to ‘protect and care’ (Latour 2004: 232) for all, particularly the most 
vulnerable. As Woodhouse et al. (2002: 300) argue, ‘there is considerable 
opportunity—and, one might argue, even a duty— for science studies schol- 
ars who mostly pursue their own academic-disciplinary inquiries to move... 
(to a) normative stance’. I offer some tentative suggestions in this vein. 

The recommendations below are not intended to be exhaustive but, rather, 
to capture key insights and policy suggestions emerging from the research 
presented here. Nor should they be seen as narrowly focused on projectile 
electric-shock weapons, as many of the patterns of concern identified in this 
book are not isolated to this use of force option. Concerns around, for exam- 
ple, mental health, disproportionate use on ethnic minorities, and insufficient 
training and guidance are highly relevant to police use of force in general 
and, thus, these recommendations have a broader relevance. 

Moreover, they are intended to complement, and not to replace, under- 
mine or distract from, longer-term thinking and action around defunding 
the police, reflecting on their role and working towards a society in which 
such agencies are no longer necessary. As Vitale (2017) reminds us, the police 
role has been radically reimagined in the past and can be again. In this spirit, 
the recommendations that follow are offered not as definitive suggestions but 
more as prompts for further discussion. 


1 Ensure that police officers who use force, including but not lim- 
ited to electric-shock weapons, are held to account via legal 
reform. 

This necessitates genuinely independent investigations into use of 
force incidents, reforms to civil law that prevent those affected by police 
use of force from bringing civil cases, and reforms to the criminal law 
standard of ‘honestly held belief’. Although legal changes are not a pan- 
acea, unless and until the law is reformed, it will remain difficult to hold 
officers to account for their actions. 

There are useful models overseas that may be of assistance here. Many 
other bodies and jurisdictions, including the USA, the Inter-American 
Human Rights Commission, the African Human Rights Commission 
and, arguably, the European Court of Human Rights, in their interpre- 
tation of Article 2 of the European Convention on Human Rights in 
the McCann judgement, already ‘employ a hybrid test that combines a 
subjective and an objective element’ (Hessbruegge 2016). Under this test, 
the defendant still has to have an honest belief, but that belief ‘must have 
been objectively reasonable under the circumstances’ (Hessbruegge 2016: 
emphasis added, see also Norrie 2010). For example, the test set out by 
the McCann ruling—and repeated in subsequent ECtHR case law—is 
of ‘an honest belief which is perceived, for good reasons, to be valid at the 
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time but which subsequently turns out to be mistaken’ (McCann v United 
Kingdom, para. 200, emphasis added). 

Nor would those seeking to reform the law necessarily have to look 
overseas for examples of alternative wording. As the College of Policing’s 
Code of Ethics notes, police officers should only use force ‘to the extent 
that it is necessary, proportionate and reasonable in all the circumstances’ 
(College of Policing 2014, Section 4.4, see also the so-called ‘W80’ case)!. 
The wording of ‘reasonable in all the circumstances’ does not negate the 
need to attend to what the officer honestly believed at the time—but 
neither does it reduce the calculation just to this singular consideration. 
It would appear, then, that there is a need to consider clarifying and 
amending the current criminal test. 

While most of these changes are national in scope, there is much that 

can be done locally. Some forces have additional local policies to enhance 
accountability around the use of the weapon. For example, Martyn 
Underhill, who at the time of writing was the Dorset Police and Crime 
Commissioner, has introduced a local agreement that the PCC has to 
be told within 24 hours if someone is Tasered in custody with an expla- 
nation given. Underhill also notes that, in keeping with an increasing 
number of forces nationwide, Dorset has an ‘independent use of force 
panel with independent members of the public which examines Taser 
and other use of force, looking at body worn camera footage’ (interview 
with author). Such bodies, if they can indeed be genuinely independent, 
avoid regulatory capture and be respected and meaningfully listened to 
by key local police decision makers, may offer an interesting additional 
avenue for accountability and change. 
A full and public debate about the current law, guidance, and policy 
around TASER and other use of force options, and the role that they 
should play in policing, which informs policy. While this will involve 
legal expertise, as detailed above, it is important to recognise that this is 
not some dry, arcane legal debate but one with far-ranging impacts and 
implications. 

It is crucial that this debate involves listening and acting on the views 
of affected communities (including BAME people, children and young 
people and those with lived experience of mental health issues); people 
who have experienced the weapon used on them, and those who have 
lost loved ones following the use of projectile electric-shock weapons. In 
order to do so meaningfully and effectively, it is important that everyone 
who wishes to is able to contribute in a way in which they feel comfort- 
able and in a manner which minimises the risk of further traumatisation, 
and that commitments are made to act on the results of the debate. As 
Dame Angiolini noted in the Report of the Independent Review of 
Deaths and Serious Incidents in Police Custody, as ‘a result of the tragic 
experience of the loss of a loved one in police custody many next of kin 
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have become experts on a range of issues following a death in police 
custody and exposing officers to these families and listening to them is 
an invaluable training resource for all levels of command’ (2017: 245). 
These, and the other recommendations from the Angiolini report, many 
of which pertain to the issues raised in this book, must be implemented 
without further delay. 

3 Further research into the effects, both physical and psychological, of 
projectile electric-shock weapons. This programme of work needs to 
include research both into the comparative and relative risks of electric- 
shock weapons compared to other use of force options, a crucial issue 
often (quite literally) bracketed off in information given to police 
officers. It should also include—and research into the absolute and rel- 
ative safety of different types of electric-shock weapons and modes of 
usage, including prolonged and multiple discharges, taking into account 
the complex interplay between officers, members of the public, weap- 
ons and other technologies. As a key part of this endeavour, it is vitally 
important that, as Delsol has noted (as captured in Pandian 2020), work 
is carried out ‘on the diverse ways in which Tasers engender trauma 
within over-policed BME communities’. 

4 Alternatives to police force. Many of the cases quoted in this book 
involved the use of force on people who were in mental health crisis, 
using drugs and alcohol and/or who were vulnerable on multiple counts. 
In the case of Marc Cole, there are broader questions about whether 
there were, or could have been, other ways of handling cases where peo- 
ple are ‘acting in a paranoid and psychotic manner’ (Cornwall and the 
Isle of Scilly Coroner 2020a), including earlier intervention and a focus 
on agencies other than the police. As Marc’s sister Lisa Cole noted, ‘there 
is a lack of understanding of mental illness in the first place and how to 
deal with mental health crisis that you need to resort, almost instantane- 
ously, using the TASER. In an ideal world, they (the police) wouldn’t be 
called. We’d have mental health cars going out and paramedics and spe- 
cialist psychiatrists’ (interview with author, see also Vitale 2020). 

Similar points have been made by former police officers. As former 
Chief Superintendent Owen West (2020: 1) has noted, “because of the 
systematic and purposeful cuts in social care, children’s social care, youth 
services, outreach, homelessness services, addiction services, and many 
others, it’s the police who are left to pick up the pieces ... The police are 
the service of last resort... because those agencies too have been starved of 
cash, under-resourced, and undervalued’. Instead of assuming that weap- 
ons and force techniques are the solution to multifaceted social problems, 
tackle these crucial issues, including by funding other services—including 
mental health teams, drug and alcohol services, social services—where 
the evidence suggests that these will do more good than harm and will 
minimise, not expand, coercive, and discriminatory practices. 
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5 Minimise police weaponry and restrict the number of officers 
carrying such weapons. Where police intervention 1s necessary, equip 
officers with ways of handling situations without using force and assess 
them on their ability to do so. Officers need to be further given training 
on de-escalation and communication skills, and the training already pro- 
vided on TASER and use of force in England and Wales needs to incor- 
porate and test officers on such skills (see Chapters 6 and 7) on a pass-fail 
basis, annually. This would mean that officers who are unable to demon- 
strate their ability to de-escalate situations effectively and to refrain 
from use force where appropriate are not only unable to carry projectile 
electric-shock weapons but are unable to take on public facing roles in 
which the use of force may be required. 

Assessment of officers’ decision making should not be an exercise iso- 
lated to annual training events. Rather, supervisors, oversight bodies, and 
external reference groups should regularly randomly sample and review 
body worn camera footage of events where officers have used force and 
analyse their use of force statistics in order to identify patterns, includ- 
ing indicators of concern, taking action where necessary. This would 
assist police forces in identifying whether individual officers, or groups 
of officers, may be, for example, jumping to TASER too quickly or using 
force in discriminatory ways and provide a way of routinely assessing 
officers’ use of force in real-life situations in-between training courses. 
It would not only allow officers to be given additional emotional, psy- 
chological and other support where needed (for example, following trau- 
matic incidents involving the weapon), but would also help to hold them 
to account where necessary, including removing their ability to carry the 
weapon where appropriate. Indeed, officers who have been involved in 
a complaint, death or serious injury or other serious incident involving 
projectile electric-shock weapons should have their license to carry the 
weapon removed unless and until an independent investigatory process 
has concluded in their favour. In such ways, senior officials can ensure 
that, whilst the appropriate use of force is an individual responsibility for 
the officer concerned, it is not solely their responsibility, but a responsi- 
bility that is shared by others in the network. 

Additional analysis of use of force statistics should also be conducted 
nationally and by external agencies, in order to proactively pick up patterns 
and trends of concerns; to monitor the ways in which weapons (includ- 
ing new technologies) are being used both collectively and by individual 
officers; and to look at the weapons in context. Such analysis must feed 
directly back into and, where necessary, result in evidence-based changes 
to deployment, guidance, training, and accountability mechanisms— 
which could include prohibiting particular use of force tactics altogether. 

Recommendations 1—5 are intended to enhance accountability in 
cases where projectile electric-shock weapons and other forms of force 
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have been (mis)used; ensure a broader public debate and meaningful 
action and provide workable alternatives to police use of force (both 
through utilising agencies other than the police and utilising other meth- 
ods within the police service) where possible. Yet it is likely that there 
will remain occasions where force has to be used, and cases where the 
use of projectile electric-shock weapons are strictly necessary. This leads 
us to the final three recommendations, specifically. 

6 Tighter Guidance, informed by public debate (see also recom- 
mendation 2). 

The English and Welsh guidance in its current form—which states 
that TASER is ‘one of a number of tactical options available when deal- 
ing with an incident with the potential for conflict’ (College of Policing 
2020a)—1is vague and leaves the door open to excessive, discriminatory, 
and disproportionate policing. Such unclear policies also result in addi- 
tional pressure for officers, who are faced with making decisions around 
the use of the weapon with minimal guidance about when such use is, 
or isn’t, appropriate. 

Without wishing to prejudge the consultation and discussion process 
discussed above, there are many examples, both current and historical, 
that could be useful models for England, Wales, and other jurisdictions 
to follow. These include the 2008 Police Service of Northern Ireland 
(PSNI) guidance which specified that ‘the use of TASER will be jus- 
tified where the officer honestly and reasonably believes that it is nec- 
essary in order to prevent a risk of death or serious injury’ (PSNI 2008, 
emphasis added) and the Canadian Braidwood Commission of Enquiry 
(Braidwood 2009: 19). This recommended that officers ‘be prohibited 
from deploying a conducted energy weapon unless... the subject is caus- 
ing bodily harm; or the officer is satisfied, on reasonable grounds, that the 
subject’s behaviour will imminently cause bodily harm’ and then only 
when ‘the officer is satisfied, on reasonable grounds, that no lesser force 
option has been, or will be, effective in eliminating the risk of bodily 
harm; and de-escalation and/or crisis intervention techniques have not 
been or will not be effective’. United Nations bodies have also advised on 
appropriate standards, with the UN Committee Against Torture (2013) 
stating that ‘electrical discharge weapons should be used exclusively in 
extreme limited situations where there is a real and immediate threat to 
life or risk of serious injury, as a substitute for lethal weapons’. 

Consideration should be given to the implications of any policy change 
on the safety of officers and the public and police legitimacy more broadly 
(see Ba and Grogger 2018; Womack et al 2016) and any policy shift should 
be informed by human rights standards, academic evidence, and pub- 
lic consultation. In revising the guidance, one potential model to build 
on would be the Guideline Committee process adopted by the College 
of Policing for drafting policy documents (see, for example, College 
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of Policing 2020c). This process involves establishing an independent 
advisory group (in this case, with a focus on projectile electric-shock 
weapons and police use of force), termed a ‘guideline committee’ that 
considers the evidence and develops the guideline recommendations, 
which are then issued for public consultation. This guideline committee 
comprises specialist and generalist practitioners, subject matter experts 
from academia and partner agencies, and the third sector. The intention 
is that it is informed by systematic reviews, which are supplemented with 
unbiased consensus of expert opinion (systematically elicited), before the 
recommendations are issued for public consultation. 

Enhanced training on projectile electric-shock weapons, includ- 
ing on associated risks. 

As discussed in Chapters 6 and 7, the training on TASER is largely 
empty of specifics about when the weapon should be used, and the thresh- 
old for appropriate use. Instead, it devolves such critical decisions down 
to individual officers, while giving them little information about when 
such use may be appropriate to help inform their deliberations. Clearer 
guidance (as detailed in the previous recommendation) is necessary but 
not sufficient to improve training. Additional time for the training is 
needed, with a particular focus on vulnerable groups, risks associated 
with the weapon (including prolonged and repeated discharges), and 
summative assessments of officers ability to de-escalate and refrain from 
using the weapon. 

Further quality assurance processes, both by internal agencies (the 
College of Policing and the National Police Chiefs’ Council) and exter- 
nal agencies (including SACMILL, HMICFRS, the IOPC) are also nec- 
essary. Additional resources should be invested, not only in the length of 
the training and material covered, but in independent oversight of train- 
ing so as to ensure quality, minimise discrepancies between forces, and 
ensure robust, appropriate assessments, and pass/fail rates. Indeed, there 
is evidence to suggest that enhanced auditing of training would be wel- 
comed by trainers themselves. One trainer (Taser trainer 5) noted that 
internal audit and accreditation processes would ‘drive up standards... as 
it focuses people’s attention on ‘what is it that we are delivering and how 
does that lesson reach that requirement?’ That’s not always straightfor- 
ward because standards of trainers are so different’. 

Look beyond the human and the nation-state. 

Many of the policy suggestions I have proposed focus on law, policies, 
and interpretations of them. Yet while the accountability literature and 
many of it’s proposed recommendations focus on human actors and legal 
remedies, we need to be more imaginative in devising new accountabil- 
ity mechanisms to complement these solutions. If weapons manufactur- 
ers and others can engage in a process of ‘heterogeneous engineering’ 
(Law 1987, see Rejali 2009), we similarly need to become ‘heterogeneous 
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engineers’ (Woodhouse 2002) in the service of enhanced police account- 
ability. For example, the TASER weapon’s in-built recording mecha- 
nisms have proven particularly useful in providing an additional record 
of officers’ uses of the weapon. Additional solutions might include a 5 
second cut off for all projectile electric-shock weapons to prevent the 
officer from inadvertently discharging lengthy electric-shocks’, use of 
Body Worn Cameras which automatically record whenever the weapon 
is armed, and a section on the use of force reporting form that asks 
officers to provide a qualitative, descriptive account of the circumstances 
surrounding their use of force. Far from being mere technological ‘solu- 
tions’, these measures can work to prescribe far-reaching changes in the 
behaviour of officers who use the weapon. Interactions, and the ‘dance of 
agency (Pickering 2005), between officers and TASER can often result 
in negative consequences, but interactions of the kind detailed above 
may yet lead to more positive outcomes—or at least to enhanced scrutiny 
when force is used. 

As such recommendations indicate, too, there is a need to focus more 
broadly not just on officers but on questions of corporate and state respon- 
sibility. Corporations should discharge their responsibility to respect 
human rights by conducting due diligence (Ruggie 2010); government 
should ensuring that weapons (less lethal and otherwise) undergo thor- 
ough, human rights compliant testing, and selection in line with United 
Nations guidance before being adopted; and the trade in police weapons 
and equipment which can easily be misused for torture and ill-treatment 
should be subject to international regulation (see also United Nations 
Special Rapporteur on Torture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading 
Treatment or Punishment 2017 and United Nations Human Rights 
Office of the High Commissioner 2020a). 


In sum, projectile electric-shock weapons and other use of force options 
should not be (further) rolled out, either in the UK or internationally unless 
and until clear, effective and human-rights compliant guidance and account- 
ability mechanisms are put in place for officers when they use any use of force, 
electric-shock or otherwise, and genuine, meaningful public and parliamen- 
tary debate has been had about the weapons that are under consideration, and 
the proposed guidelines for use. The alternative risks further entrenching 
unfair and discriminatory policing, undermining policing by consent and 
increasing inappropriate use of projectile electric-shock weapons and other 
types of force—with far reaching consequences both for officers and mem- 
bers of the public alike. Further, police weaponry should only be rolled out 
by Chief Constables when there is clear evidence that, to use the language of 
the UN Basic Principles on the Use of Force and Firearms (1990, principle 
2), they will ‘restrain the application of means capable of causing death or 
injury to persons’; that is, that they will reduce, not enhance, the negative 
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consequences of using force. Going forward, the recommendations listed 
above are intended to help to ensure—for the benefit of all—that projectile 
electric-shock weapons are only used by highly trained officers in exceptional 
circumstances, when strictly necessary, and that weapons are only introduced 
when they fill a well-defined operational gap and when they are safer and less 
injurious than the alternative. 


Closing reflections 


In proposing such recommendations, I am all too aware of the lack of evi- 
dence as to ‘what works’ with regards to police use of force and, indeed, some 
mixed evidence regarding some of the proposals suggested above. For exam- 
ple, Engel et al (2020: 1) found that, although there was some evidence of 
“de-escalation trainings lead(ing) to slight-to moderate individual and organ- 
izational improvements, conclusions... are limited by the questionable qual- 
ity of almost all evaluation research designs’. It is naïve to assume that such 
measures will ‘solve’ such an intractable and ‘wicked’ (Rittel and Webber 
1974) problem as police use of force and so-called ‘liberal’ approaches have 
been widely criticised for assuming this is the case. Yet, at the same time, 
other evidence (Bishopp et al 2014; Terrill and Paoline 2017) suggests that 
changes to use of force guidance can be effective in changing officer behaviour 
and in an area as important as police use of force, even ‘slight to moderate’ 
improvements could make a real difference to many. 

I am also highly conscious that such reforms should not be a substitute for 
deeper thinking and reimagining around the police role that needs to occur. 
I suggest such reforms in the hope that they will complement, not detract 
from, such necessary long-term work—and that STS, when allied with crit- 
ical approaches in the ways that I suggest above, can point to new ways of 
bringing about more fundamental transformations that may be necessary. 

I opened the book by speaking about my own experience of being Tasered. 
In the spirit of ‘following the actors’, I would like to close it by highlighting 
the experience of those affected by the weapon, albeit in very different ways. 
The following two quotes—the first from a TASER-trained officer and the 
second from Lisa Cole, who lost her brother, Marc Cole, following police 
use of TASER—are from markedly different sources. Yet they both, in their 
own ways, demonstrate the profound impact of police use of force; highlight 
that the current system, with vague guidance and over-reliance on officer 
discretion, is failing members of the public and officers alike, and powerfully 
underscore the need for change. Without further ado, I give the last few 
words of the book over to them directly. 


Officer 8, Countryshire: ‘I wish people could understand (that using 
TASER) is not an easy decision to make. It can be quite pressured (for 
officers) because you are the person that’s making that decision. I had an 
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incident I couldn’t get out of my head for days and days. You make that 
decision and you've got to live with that’. 


Lisa Cole: ‘the trauma has affected all of us profoundly, it’s destroyed 
our lives in ways that I can’t even explain. You cannot access justice 
or accountability. Everything is left to discretion and that’s not good 
enough. They need to change things now, they have to’. 


Notes 


1. This debate is all the more important given the ECHR’s ruling in the Armani Da 
Silva case (Armani Da Silva v United Kingdom,) and the recent so-called ‘W80 case 
in the UK (see R (W80) v. Director General of the Independent Office for Police Conduct) 
which had just been published as this book went to press. Although there is not 
space to discuss the complexity of these rulings here, both cases serve to highlight 
that discussions around the interpretation and status of existing law, and possible 
amendments, are urgently needed. 

2. Some TASER models can be equipped with an optional ‘APPM’ battery pack capa- 
ble of shutting down the electrical output after 5 seconds (Axon undated e). 
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